SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
&); Beaconsfleld (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel, 54055), 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale. 
Apply: J. GORDON VIOK, F.R.I.0.8., F.A.L, 
Okehampton (Tel, 21/22), Devon. 
EVON. Houses and Farms, — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. a 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL. Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 121 Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 
AST DEVON. Exclusive pine-clad 
West Hill. *Twixt Sidmouth/Exeter. 
Retired gentleman’s splendidly appointed 
detached small modern (1956) Residence. 
Easily maintained landscaped gardens of 
¥g acre with pool and stream. Garage. 
Lounge (34 ft. x 13 ft. 6 ins.); fitted kitchen 
with dining section; bedroom (34 ft. x 13 ft.) 
with baleony; bedroom (15 ft. x 10 ft.) with 
balcony; luxury bathroom, Central heating. 
Mains. Freehold £5,250.—DaNInL MABER 
AND Co., Estate Agents, 5, Northernhay 
Place, Exeter, Devon, 
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classified properties 


~ FOR SALE—contd. 


APER HOUSE. A rare opportunity to 
purchase the 98-year Lease of a charming 
Georgian House on The Green at Hampton 
Court. 3 double bedrooms, dining and draw- 
ing rooms, kitchen, bath and store rooms— 
£7,200. Telephone Molesey 1310 or write: 
R, A. Len, The Old Court House, The Green, 
Hampton Court. 


ESTATES, FARM AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 
DEVON. 220-acre Farm between Exeter 


and Newton Abbot is just on the market 
after over 60 years in same family. This is 
one of the finest farms in the West Country 
and comprises attractive stone and slated 
residence (7 bed., bath., 3 rec.) with main 
electricity and water. Excellent range stone 
and slated farm buildings. Two cottages. 
Has been well farmed. Exceptionally pro- 
ductive and comparatively level, mostly 
fattening grass land. Price £80,000. No 
offers,—Habwitt & Co., 19, Barnfield Road, 
Exeter. Tel, 55487. 


TO LET ~ 
Furnished 


RELAND. BarTrTERsBY & CO., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.4.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and 
Residential Farms available for sale or letting. 
RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (EstTaTHs) LTD., Dublin, 
SEVENOAKS (NR.). Labour-saving Vil- 
lage S/D. Property, almost new. 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception, bathroom, sep. w.c., kit- 
chen, fuel stores. Garage space. Garden, etc. 
£2,975 F’hold.—GRaHAME R, KING, Tubs 
Hill, Sevenoaks, Tel, 4219. 
STOCKTON AND PLUMSTEAD, 
MAWNAN, FALMOUTH, offer: 
FRONTING HELFORD RIVER CREEK. 
Superb Bungalow, with lovely garden and 
long beach frontage. Beautifully arranged 
and fitted. Bargain, Ref, 8225. 
A YACHTSMAN’S GEM, CLOSE SAL- 
COMBE. Charming House, superbly fitted 
by architect for himself. Fine studio, 
Approx. 300 ft. creek frontage. Unexpected- 
ly and regretfully available. Recommended. 
Ref, 8222. 
S. CORNISH HARBOUR. 
modernised, old-world Cottage. Delightful 
harbour and woodland views. Close yacht- 
pag nating, etc. Might let furnished. Ref. 
1 


COMMANDING HELFORD RIVER 
VIEWS. Beautiful position, backing on 
lovely golf links, Yachting and bathing one 
minute’s walk. A really first-class family 
Residence, with exquisite garden. Recom- 
mended without reserve. Ref. 8219. 
BARGAIN—S.W. CORNISH COAST. 
Fine Period House and gardens, with sum- 
mer cottagette, eminently suitable small 
private hotel. Has own sea frontage. Urgent 
sale at low price. Ref. 8228. 
.For full particulars of above and excellent 
further selection, apply to the Agents, 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTBAD, above. 
S UNBURY-ON-THAMES, Middx. De- 
lightful modern Family Residence stand- 
ing in 1/g-acre garden, comprising: First 
floor, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, airing cup- 
boards; ground floor, lounge, dining room, 
study, kitchen, breakfast room, separate 
boiler room, 2 cloakrooms, fuel stores and 
double garage. Central heating throughout, 
powered with automatic oil-fired boiler. 
Three minutes station and shops, 37 minutes 
Waterloo, excellent school facilities, al- 
though situated in country atmosphere. 
Immediate vacant possossion. £7,715 free- 
hold.—Apply: GROovE BUILDING (HAN- 
WORTH), LTD., ISLeworth 8091-2, 


Charming, 


LIVESTOCK 


FURNISHED PREMISES. We are in 
touch with clients from home and over- 
seas who require them, Register with us and 
avoid the trouble of finding a tenant, Auto- 
matic notification of new tenants when your 
prenees are vacant.— Write now to EDWIN’S 
NTHRPRISHS (C), 139, High Street, Lewes, 
Sussex. Lewes 1391. a 
ILLARNEY. To let for May, June and 
July. Very comfortable Residence with 
accommodation for 8 to 10 persons, Glorious 
situation, 10 miles from Killarney, with 
championship golf course, and 5 miles from 
the sea. Salmon and trout fishing available. 
Indoor staff by arrangement. Recom- 
mended by Agent OWEN MARTIN, M.I,A.A., 


20, Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, Ireland. 
Unfurnished 


U NFURNISHE §/C. lats, glorious 

country, see COUNTRY LIFE, p. 112, 
19/1/45, Large recep., 2 bed., kit., bath/w.c. 
Mains. From £280 p.a. incl, rates, cent. heat., 
hot water, garage.—HOWELL, Ribbesford 
House, Bewdley, Worcs. 


WANTED 


ARE YOU SELLING your Country 
House? If so, have it valued, photo- 
graphed and expertly described by the 
Specialist Agents, F. L. MpRcER & Co., 
66/68, Haymarket, London, S.W.1 (Tel. 
WHitehall 7761). This comprehensive 
service is available without charge to those 
owning attractive houses (with or without 
land) in rural as distinct from industrial 
England and is, naturally, subject to engage- 
ment to act on the recognised commission 
terms. Letters should be addressed to The 
Manager, marked “Confidential” and please 
quote this magazine, 
BERKs. Country Property with 2-20 acres 
required for special applicant having sub- 
stantial capital available. Min.: 3 double 
bedrooms, short radius of Maidenhead. Usual 
commission required.—Details in confidence 
to Reference R.S.M., c/o. EDWARD GRAY AND 
Co., 37, High Street, Marlow, Bucks. Tel. 
Marlow 2. 
HOUSE within 25-30 miles London and 
convenient to main-line station, prefer- 
ably in Kent or Surrey, with minimum 
4 bedrooms, 3 reception, garage and garden 
of about 1 acre.—Box 2647, 
J[NVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castles, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 


LIVESTOCK—contd. 


PEREINs WOOD FLAKES. The Modern 
litter for livestock. Shavings or sawdust 
make a firm moisture-free bedding. Stock keeps 
drier and cleaner, Fronr £4 per ton delivered in 
sacks. Large quantities always available.— 
PERRIN’S WOODFLAKES, LTD., 65, Long 
Reach, West Horsley, Leatherhead, Surrey. Tel. 
East Horsley 3189, 
CHINCHILLAS 
CHINCHILLA from the top breeder of the 
world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington, 


(CCHINCHILLA—The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock. 
Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel.: Nazeing 2282. 
DOGS 


ALSATIAN Puppies, “Noblehurst.”” Ready 
now. Excellent temperaments. For Show, 

Training, Guard, Pet.—Hindhead 669. 

BEAGLEs, Borzois, Greyhounds? Or luxury 
boarding?—Mrs. SAYER, Longacre, Roade 

(Tel, 293), Northants. 

JRULL MASTIFF PUPPIES born Nov. ‘7th, 
1959, Pedigree. Registered Kennel Club. 

25 gns.—The Priory, Lamberhurst, Kent. 

[J AUGHIFUL COCKER SPANIEL puppies, 
various colours.—BOOTH, Wormingford, 

Colchester. Phone Bures 264, 


D=LcHTFoL Samoyed Pups.—Mawson, ‘Red 
Acre’, Mytholmroyd, Yks. Calder Valley 3019. 
SKY. Fine, friendly dog. 8 months, house- 
trained, Owner’s new job compels reluctant 
disposal.—Box 2646, 


FISH s 
Txovr for stocking lakes and rivers, List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
8.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depositories, 
excellent storage. Estimates free.—CHIs- 
wick 8446 (or VICtoria 1234). 
HARRODS LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
R1Verside 6615.) 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast, Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road 
Bournemouth (Tel, 1055), 
H{OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL 
104, free on request.—Pitt & Soorr, LTp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard London, E.C.4., 
Passages arrange 
JOSEPH MAY, LTD., move promptly, 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Hstimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel, MUSeum 2411), 
MOVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENOH, of course (Tel. 580), 
OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PIcK- 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office, 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
(Tel, CAN, 4444), 
REMOVALS to all parts are safe in the 
hands of Davies TURNER & Co., LTD. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removals 
to the Continent a speciality. Send for 


brochure, 
DIRECTORY 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIs, Amersham (Tel, 27), 
Gt, Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MarTIN & PoLH (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel, 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices.—Rumsny & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth and 14 branch offices. 
COTSWOLDs. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—Hospss & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel, 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel, 2113/2184), 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippon 
BoswEtL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
DORSET AND SOMERSET. PETER 
SHERSTON & WyLam, Sherborne (661/2). 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations, 
ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country pro- 
perties and farms.—C. M, STANFORD 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 8165, 4 lines), 
HiAYWwarRDs HEATH, SUSSEX.— 
ARTHUR HATFIELD, F.A.L.P.A., Clair 
House, Haywards Heath (Tel. 241). 


elassified announcements 


GARDENING—contd. 


MINK 


M3 BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided. Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


MAE: Choicest Champion bred nrutation 

mink from supreme show champion herd; 
comprehensive course on model farm; all equip- 
ment stocked. Free brochure from W. T. 
UDALL, LTD., National Mink Farm, Wim- 
borne, Dorset. Tel. 1069, night 107. 


GARDENING 


GAEDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction, R.H.S8. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
Particulars to GEORGE G, WHITELHGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent, Knockholt 2187/8. 
AUKINS scare off woodpigeons. Price 
£2/10/0 and 2£5/10/0 from agricultural 
engineers, Army and Navy Stores, C.G.A. Ltd., 
and Harrods, Ltd. Made by North and Kinsman, 
Rougham. King’s Lynn, 


W SATEVER YOUR GARDENING NEEDS 
consult this regular section and the 

weekly YOUR G 

(on page 1319 of thts dssue). 


DIRECTORY—cont 


RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHE 

specialists in the small Period | 
House. Farms and Cottages of 
throughout the south-western coi 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). | 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS | 

TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, § 
Agents for superior residential p | 
| 


JERSEY, C.1.—Varpon & Co., HI 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard St 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23345 
types of property and investments, | 
ERSEY.—F. LE GALbals & Sons, 
House Agents, Bath Street, St 
ERSEY.—Hampton & Sons (A 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, § 
(Tel. Central 20358). 


KINGSTON, COOMBE HILI 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive re¥ 
all available properties gladly forwe 
request.—A. G. Bonsor, STEVENS & 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thame 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Val 
LE'ICESTER AND LEICESTER 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctionee 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir | 
Leicester (Tel, 24244-5), 
L'NCOLNSHIRE and Borders 
Batthy & AMBLER (Chartered 
minster Bank Chambers, Grantham.) 
M!9/NORTH SOMERSET/DO 
QLOS. BORDERS. Residentil 
and country properties, business,| 
and smallholdings. — For details: 
Mines & Co., F.A.1., Wells (3002/8), | 
NORTHANTS AND S. WARV 
For Farms, Town and Country | 
ties: MERRY, Sons & Co., LTD., | 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 136), ) 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVO 
details of Residential and Agria 
Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter 
SOUTH DEVON. For Coastlir 
Country Properties.—ER1o LLoyp 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062) 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COU} 
JARvIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, « 
istsin high-class Residences and Hstates 
of which are solely in their hands (Te 
‘TAUNTON and District. W. R. J. 0 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctione 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Tai 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For 
and Country Properties.—Wa¥y 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). 
TORQuay, DEVON. Town, Coas 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. ™ 
F.A.L, 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 
TTUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway I 
and sea. Britain’s sunniest inland 
—BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27/29 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). | 


OVERSEAS 
Estate Agents 
OUTH OF FRANCE: I 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Prop 
land and investments for sale.—é 
BARRY J. MISHON (Valuer, Sur 


House and Estate Agent), 43, Aldwick 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 201i 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Co 
Houses.—TaLLack Stott & Co., Lim 
Mitre Street, London, E.0.3. Estd. 


SHOOTING 


SHOOT of 2,800 acres in Dorset to 

1960. Pheasant and duck prinei 
Head keeper to be retained.—Apply: 
Sole Agents, RAWLENCH & SQUAREY, 
bury (Tel. 2467/8), or Messrs. STRU! 
PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Be 
Square, London, W.1 (Tel. Grosvenor 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHIC 


RR BODODENDRONS. Shrub Roses, Shrubs 
and choice plants, ground cover, ‘Manual 
of Shrub Roses,” 3/-; ‘The Modern Florile- 


geum,’’ 3/-. Ask for price list. free from the 
most beautiful nursery in the country.— 
SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, Windlesham, 


Surrey. ; 


FORESTRY 


PLANTING SEASON 1959-1960 
We offer a wide range of hardy high grade 
Forest trees and Ornaments. Certified strains 
of Hybrid Poplar and Hedging Plants, etc. 
Enquiries invited. Catalogues free on request. 
THE ENGLISH TIMBER SUPPLY CO. 
Nurseries, Danbury, Essex, Tel. 200. 


TREE SURGERY 


Soe ee 
pas SURGERY & PRESERVATION CO., 

LTD., Specialists in the eare and Preserva- 
tion of Trees. Distance no object.—2l1, Bowes 
Road, London, W.3, Tel. SHHpherds Bush 8557. 
am eS 


WANTED 
oO GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymores., 


Dirks, Cannon, “Colts,” and other U.S. 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! 
JOHN EKESTERTON, 
Cheltenham, Tel, 5882. 


a ee 
PRIVATE BUYER wishes to purchase Antique 

Settee. Please state period, price and where 
to view.—Box 2645. “ 


ANTED FOR CASH! Old Picture Postcards, 

used or unused. 1/- per 100 plus postage. 
Cash by return, — MASON-MURRAY, 66, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Free valuation. 
Townsend Street, 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


je SMITH of 23, Bruton Place, 
Square, London, W.1, has been spi 
in Rolls-Royce, Bentley and other hig 
used cars for more than a quarter of a céD 
—MAYfair 0661/2. Every car personally 


Res BENTLEY or quality car requir 
settlement.—Mai. 3838 or Mil. 5172, 
PLANT AND MACHINE! 


BULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Crane 
Rollers, Tractors, etc., etc., for hi’ 
We are also 


without driver, or for sale. 


Redhill Works, 
26-3331 (5 lines), 


ANTED. Old Horizontal Oil Engines 
start or cold start Diesel, alsc 
Start-O-Matic lighting plants.—M. 
FIELD & SONS, Debenham 35314, 


FOR SALE 


TCO ROTA SCYTHE (Twin) as new 
FRY, Widcombe Manor, Bath, Se 


Arnold, Nottingham 


A 


Or PISTOLS, Guns, Powder Flask: 
about them, wanted. Personal. 


_ —Major Noel Corry, Blakeney, Holt, | 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEME! 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 1320 & 
RATES AND ADDRESS _ 

ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 


SUPPLEMENT—1 


See IN TRY TIPE 


~CXXVI No. 3278 DECEMBER 31, 1959 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


NEWMARKET 2 MILES 


Charming village house, in secluded position. 
wr 
THE WHOLE IN EXCELLEN .?ORDER AND HAVING EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 


ae 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, staff flat. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
All main services. 
3 garages. Ample stabling. 
2 COTTAGES 


Delightful garden, 2 greenhouses, stream, railed 
paddock. 


In all 12 ACRES 


A further cottage and stabling available if required, or would be sold with less land. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (52148 K.M.) 


100 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
ACCOMMODATION FOR 250 EXCLUDING STAFF 


[THE STONE-BUILT MANSION HAS BEEN COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND IS NOW IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT 


It stands in a well timbered park with a chain of lakes, 
Main electric light and power, spring water supply (main water available). Modern central heating. 


-LAYING FIELDS. KITCHEN GARDEN OF 7 ACRES. 10 HOUSES EACH WITH BATHROOM. VALUABLE WOODLAND OF 50 ACRES 
HOME FARM OF 309 ACRES LET 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 405 OR 96 ACRES 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (36242 R.P.L.) 


NASSAU « JAMAICA e« BARBADOS « BERMUDA « WINDWARD ISLANDS 


SITES « HOUSES e BEACHES « ISLANDS « INVESTMENTS 


EXPERT ADVICE GIVEN ON TAX AND NEATH DUTY PROBLEMS 


CANARY ISLAND—TENERIFFE 


Sited on the hills outside St. Cruz with lovely views over the harbour. 


A COMFORTABLE ALL MAIN SERVICES 


MODERN HOUSE 
built in 1953 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


WELL LAID OUT GARDENS 
LIVING ROOM, DINING ROOM 


STUDY, 5 BEDROOMS FOR SALE 
4 BATHROOMS FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56733 G.J.A.) 
[AYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


SUPPLEMENT——2 


Preliminary Announcement. 


MARSTON HILL HOUSE, NR. FAIRFORD, GLOS. 


SUITABLE FOR RESIDENTIAL USE, SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES, CONVERSION TO FLATS, 
LIGHT INDUSTRIAL USE, ETC. 


FAIRFORD 2 MILES 
CIRENCESTER 7 MILES 
GLOUCESTER AND CHELTENHAM 
24 MILES 


OXFORD 30 MILES 
SWINDON 12 MILES 


16 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
LARGE RECEPTION HALL 


EXCELLENT DOMESTIC QUARTERS 
SERVICE FLAT OF 5 ROOMS 
WITH BATHROOM, W.C., ETC. 


Sai 


Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


ATTRACTIVE THATCHED MODERNISED COTTAGE 


GREYSTONE, CRICKLADE, WILTSHIRE 


Cirencester 7 miles. Swindon 9 miles. 


Situatedina quiet by-road. 
Large rooms. hall, cloak- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms (all 
with basins), bathroom. 


Main Services. 
Partial Central Heating. 
Garage and stabling for 2. 
Charming garden. 


Two paddocks. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. £5,000 


JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET 


FEW MILES BANBURY 


PICTURESQUE STONE-BUILT 16th CENTURY HOUSE 
MODERNISED THROUGHOUT 


ENTRANCE HALL. LARGE LOUNGE. DINING ROOM. CLOAKROOM 
MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH AGA COOKER 
4 BEDROOMS AND DRESSING ROOM. 2 BATHROOMS 
CENTRAL HEATING FROM AGAMATIC 
2 GARAGES. STABLING 


EASILY MAINTAINED GROUNDS, 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge St., 
Northampton (Tel. 32990/3). (Folio 10897) 


WEST SUSSEX—HAMPSHIRE 
BORDER 


Choice position with magnificent views. 


THE 1-ACRE BUILDING SITE 
sheltered by matured trees, will be 
approached over a drive 150 yds. long 
and will command exclusive views. 
Main water and electricity available. 


PRICE £1,750 FREEHOLD 


Particulars and plan from 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF — 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 Grosvenor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
ESTATE WATER SUPPLY 
CENTRAL HEATING 
SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE 


THE GARDENS INCLUDE A HAR 
TENNIS COURT, THE EXTENT BEI) 
ABOUT 31/2) ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
PRIVATELY NOW, OR BY AUCTIO 
IN THE SPRING 


MOORE, ALLEN & INNOCENT, Lechlade, Glos. (Tel. 303). 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND CIRENCESTER 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE on the outskirts of pleasant small tow 


Modernised, central heating, main services. 


Good stables and paddock 
of 5 ACRES 


3 sitting rooms, cloaks., 
kitchen, ete., with Aga- 
matic boiler. 4 bedrooms 
and dressing room, bath- 
room, airing cupboard. 
Compact, productive 
kitchen garden. 


FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 


Joint Agents: MOORE, ALLEN & INNOCENT, Lechlade. 
JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. 


NORTH RIDING—HELMSLEY 3 MILES 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEWLY CONVERTED, STONE-BUILT RESIDENCI 
2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, double garage. 
Orchard and small garden. 

PRICE £4,500 


TADCASTER 6 MILES 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN 51/, ACRES 
4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Good outbuildings. 
PRICE £6,000 


KNARESBOROUGH 


DETACHED STONE-BUILT HOUSE WITH 2 ACRES 
3 reception rooms, 3 to 5 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. Garage and good outbuilding: 
PRICE £6,000 or offer 


For further details apply JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
23, High Petergate, York. (Tel. 25033/4.) 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE—ESSEX BORDER 


Excellent train service to London 1% hours. 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


WANTED 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDER 


(20 miles London) 


CHARACTER HOUSE in seclude 
position with 4/5 bedrooms, 2/3 receptio 


rooms. Small garden. 


Full details to D.L., 
clo JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
14, Curzon Street, W.1. 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
37, South Street, Chichester. 
(Tel. 2623/4.) 


Panelled hall, large lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. Fully 
modernised, Main electricity and water. Part central heating. Garage and secluded 
gardens. FREEHOLD £4,250 
Particulars from the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian 
Office, 168, High Street, Newmarket. (Tel. 2231/2). 


(Tel. GROsvenor 6291). 


Usual commission required. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER By direction of Lady Vansittart. 
Hyde Park Corner 25 miles. Reigate 414 miles. DENHAM VILLAGE, BUCKS 


ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE A FINE EXAMPLE OF WILLIAM AND MARY BR CES EET ya 


Modernised and in Hall, 
excellent order. 3 reception rooms, 
Hall. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Fe idee a rooms, Good domestice offices. 
bedrooms, 2 8. ee A 
Genteat’t ieee Thermostatically- 
entral heating. controlled 


Main electric light central heating. 
and water, gas. Gas. Main electricity 


GARAGE ~ "and water. 
for 2 cars. GARAGE 
ATTRACTIVE for 2 cars. 
= é with views over open STUDIO 
ait See ee farmland. SUPERB GARDENS 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES IN ALL 3 ACRES 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (14294 G.J.A.) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (32394 G.J.A.) 
AYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


1, STATION ROAD, 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
READING AS PICCADILLY, W.1. 
READING 54055 (4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1882) REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


By order of Trustees of Samuel Hodgkinson, deceased. THE ELMS, SOUTH STOKE THE VICARAGE, DUNSDEN 
LINKSDOWN, ee, Edge of Chilterns. Goring 2 miles. Reading 11 miles, By order of the Church Commissioners. 


Adjoining golf course. Wonderful views. Attractive =aeneeae , , it 
odern Residence. Lounge hall, cloak, 4 rec., offices, | COUNTRY RESIDENCE erected about 1880. Entrance Unspoilt Chiltern Hills. Ideally suitable for Private 
pede iatdressing room.2 bath., w.c; Main water and hall, cloakroom and w.e., 3 reception rooms, domestic | Residence or conversion into 2 units or Flats. 


a offices, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c.s. Double garage Hall, cloaks, sep. w.c., 4 rec., 7 bed., bath., 2 staircases, 
electricity. Grounds and paddock of 5 ACRES greenhouse, matured garden. 3 attics. Splendid outbuildings. 1 ACRE 
2 bungalows. Double garage. Main water and electricity. Main water and electricity. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


"IN THE HEART OF THE BEAUFORT COUNTRY WILTSHIRE. IN THE LOVELY AVON VALLEY 
| Pee dire cmaie Manoeanacee Salisbury 6 miles, Bournemouth 25 miles. 


in absolutely first-class order throughout 


The 2-floor accommodation QUEEN ANNE HOUSE WITH INTERESTING 


comprises fine panelled re- HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
eeption rooms, well- 
planned modern domestic THE ACCOMMODATION is on two floors only and includes 4 reception rooms, 


offices, main suite of bed- 
room, bathroom and dress- 
ing room, secondary suite 
of bedroom and bathroom, STUDIO ROOM WITH FINE OLD OAK PANELLING 
4 other bedrooms and 
bathroom, 3 staff bedrooms 


6 bedrooms, bathroom and 


anda hatbrogiemalle the Good range of brick and tiled outbuildings. Garages for 3 cars. 
appointments and fittings 
are of the highest quality. The property has recently been completely restored and redecorated and 
Central heating. is offered at the low figure of 
: ee Double garage. 
the manor house stands in lovely old matured and picturesque grounds with lawns, £6,500 FOR A QUICK SALE 


ipecimen trees and shrubs, rose gardens, ornamental pond and sunken gardens. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE AT £15,500 FREEHOLD 


Details from West End Office (GROsvenor 6611). 


MID-SOMERSET—4 MILES FROM GLASTONBURY 


Situated in the centre of an unspoilt village 12 miles from Yeovil main line station. 


CHARMING THATCHED COTTAGE 


SCHEDULED AS AN ANCIENT MONUMENT. TASTEFULLY MODERNISED 
4 4 BEDROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN, BATHROOM 
; PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended 'by BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End Office (Tel. GROsyenor 6611). 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICA OFFERS A HIGH STANDARD OF COMFORT WITH THE ADVANTAGES OF VERY LOW INCOME TAX AND ESTATE DUTY RATES; AND 
4 PLENTIFUL, EXCELLENT, AND WELL-TRAINED NATIVE SERVANTS 


THE RESIDENT AGENT OF BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS IN CAPE TOWN 


i will meet prospective purchasers and show suitable properties. 


Inspected and recommended. West End Office. (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 


} Enquiries in the first instance should be made to 129, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 


Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1 (GRO 6611). Branches at Maylord Chambers, 
Berra ae Been Gos Soke os. High Row, Darlington; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6; ARLINGTON STREET +S le) AN io oo) Wel 


i By direction of the Exors. of the late Sir Albert Braithwaite, D.S.O., M.C., M.P. 


WEST RIDING—WESTMORLAND BORDER 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


WHERNSIDE MANOR, DENT 


Telephone: 


. Telegrams: 
‘J 
f HYDe Park 8222 


“Selanlet, Pic 


(20 lines) London” 


FIRST-RATE STOCK FARM, 292 ACRES, AND GROUSE MOOR OF 2,450 ACRES WITH SHOOTING RIGHTS OVER A FURTHER 2,600 ACRES OF FARMLAN 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE WITH 3 RECEPTION, CLOAKS, 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 3 STAFF BEDROOM 
3 BATHROOMS AND MODERN OFFICES 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE. 4 COTTAGES. SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS INCLUDING COWHOUSE FOR 36, GRASS DRYING PLANT, ETC. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


or House and Grounds would be sold separately if required. 


Joint Sole Agents: MESSRS. RICHARD TURNER & SON, Bentham, nr. Lancaster (Tel. Bentham 444), and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. vin ree 
41 


KENT—near MAIDSTONE 


Beautifully situated within the confines of a private park, amid unspoilt surroundings. Only 3 miles from the town. 
LONDON 1 HOUR BY FAST TRAINS. 38 MILES GOOD MOTOR ROAD 
AN OUTSTANDING 


14th-CENTURY KENTISH 
YEOMAN’S HOUSE 


Wonderfully preserved, with every modern 

comfort. Lounge hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 

modern kitchen, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maid’s room. 

Oil-fired central heating. Main services. 
ENTRANCE LODGE 
BUNGALOW-COTTAGE 
GARAGE BLOCK for 6 cars. 


Range of outbuildings. Tennis lawn, lovely 
gardens, orchard and paddock 
IN ALL 121/. ACRES 


THE WHOLE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION, MAY, 1960, AND FOR SALE by private treaty or Auction in the Spring. Offers invited. 


SOUTH ELEVATION DRAWING ROOM 


Inspected and unhesitatingly recommended by the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.39491) 


SOMERSET 


Outskirts of Bath in elevated position with views of Avon Valley. Close to village. 
MODERNISED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


With every comfort. 
ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 
Hall, cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms, study, 
well-fitted kitchen, 

4 principal bedrooms (all 
with basins) and 
2 bathrooms. 
STAFF WING 
with sitting room 
and 3-4 bedrooms, ete. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 

3 GARAGES 


Matured gardens with 
terrace, lawns, etc. 


FREEHOLD £7,500 OR CLOSE OFFER 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1  (W.67448) 


6 MILES SOUTH OF LUTON 
40 MINUTES NORTH OF TOWN 


High up on the fringe of commonland. Backing on to open country. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


Well maintained and in 
very good order. 
Reception hall, 2 reception 
rooms, modern kitchen, 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 

Part central heating. 
All main services, 
GARAGE 
for 2-3 cars. 


Charming secluded 
gardens, nicely timbered‘ 
lawns, ete., just under 


1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £10,250 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (R.2898) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


Overlooking and with a gateway to the silver birch woods of 


ESHER COMMON 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN FREEHOLD WEATHER-TILED 
DETACHED HOUSE 


In first-rate order. f e- 
“Low Wood,” f 
Blackhills, Esher. 


Well-planned 
accommodation of 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, staff sitting room, 
cloakroom. 

‘ GAS-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Double garage. 
Delightful easily managed 
garden 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
with vacant possession. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 39, 1960 
Solicitors: Messrs. NEISH, HOWELL & HALDANE, Dowgate Hill House 
London, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST PARTS OF THE 


KENT COAST 


1 mile picturesque old town. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


In excellent order. 
Principal bedroom with 
bath en suite, 

4 other bedrooms, 
second bathroom, 

2-3 reception rooms, 
large kitchen. 


Company's services. 
GARAGE for 2 cars. 


LOVELY OLD-WORLD 
GARDEN 
with south wall, 
tennis lawns, etc. 


FREEHOLD £10,000 
» Recommended by the Owner's Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.69302) 


‘HYDE PARK 
4304 


URGENTLY WANTED FOR SPECIAL 


CLIENTS Dali 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED ~~ a 


WINCHESTER OR BASINGSTOKE AREAS 

ALTERNATIVELY BERKSHIRE OR OXON- 
; BERKS BORDERS 

Georgian or Queen Anne House preferred but 


would consider other genuine period 
No built-up districts but village house liked. 
4-6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, etc. Good garden with a 
paddock if possible. 
PRICE UP TO £7,500 
Reference Col. W. 


A Genuine Period House 

ITHIN CONVENIENT DAILY REACH OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ON THE WEST OR SOUTH- 
| WEST SIDE 
Likes Redditch-Kidderminster area, Shropshire 
(not north of Wellington), or Worcs.-Warwicks 
| border. 

Minimum of 6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, ete. 
NOT LESS THAN 4 OR 5 ACRES 
PRICE UP TO £10,000 

Would consider a smaller house with a view to adding on 
or conversion. 
Reference C.D. 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


; SOUTH DEVON 
Occupying a superb position with lovely views to the 
Dartmoor hills. 


A Charming Stone-built Modern House 


set 


downstairs 
water. 


bathroom, 
electricity and 


4 bedrooms, 
Main 


3 reception, 
cloakroom. 


Stone-built stable block and garage. 
: _Delightful garden of 1/7 ACRE 
Price just reduced to £5,000 Freehold 
Agents: 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21680) 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


NORTH BUCKS. 
Bletchley, Bedford, 
Wellingborough. 
A CHARMING SMALL, BEAUTIFULLY FITTED 
HOUSE WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES AND NUMEROUS 
SPACIOUS GREENHOUSES 
2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms (2 with basins), splendidly 
fitted bathroom, modern kitchen. Main electricity and 
water. Septic tank drainage. 

Useful outbuildings, large garage (about 35 ft. by 
19 ft. Gin.). Ranges of spacious greenhouses 
(requiring repair). 

Enclosures of arable and pasture land. 

A first class opportunity to purchase a residential 
property to combine profitable market gardening 
with, if desired, poultry and pig production 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21766) 
NEAR WEST CORNISH COAST 


Originally an old cottage, now restored and 
added to 


In a quiet position 300 ft. above sea level. ~ 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Mains electricity. Large garage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH A SMALL GARDEN 
or with up to 25 acres of arable land 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21694) 


Convenient for Northampton and 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 


| SUFFOLK 


Ipswich 16 miles, Woodbridge 8 miles. 
MARTLEY HALL, EASTON 


A beautiful Moated 

House, part dating from 
the 16th Century, in ex- 
cellent order and with 
lovely views over own 
park. 
sunroom, 6 
bathrooms, domestic offices 


a basa A 
Ot ig 


ft FOR SALE 


foint Agents: CLUTTONS, 5, Great College Street, 


aROsvenor 


2861 


£8,250 
SOMERSET 
About 11 miles from Taunton. 

500 ft. up in a warm sunny valley. 
CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Modernised, with beamed ceilings, panelling, 
mglenook fireplaces. Hall, 3 good reception rooms, 
' bedrooms, modern bathroom, main electricity, gravi- 
tion water. Adequate farm buildings, including T.T. 
lowshed for 15, modern dairy. Red land facing south. 
Pasture and arable. 


ie 
RESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley St., London, W.1. 
R (27451) 


KENT HILLS 42 ACRES 


Easy daily reach London, 5 miles Sevenoaks. 
CHARMING 

MODERN HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 
bed and dressing (h. and c.), 3 bath., lounge hall and 
‘reception. Staff flat. Oil-fired central heating. Main 
ater and electricity. Double garage. Farmhouse and 
ildings. Lovely grounds, part in natural state. 
Swimming pool, hard tennis court. 

Home Farm, run commercially. 
RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (27290). 


(.T. FARM. 67 ACRES 


i, ARCADE STREET, 
PSWICH 
»swich 54352 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 


4 mile seashore. 5 miles Plymouth. 


FIRST QUALITY REDLAND FARM, 123 ACRES 
th south-facing farmhouse containing 2 reception 
‘oms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, main electricity, ample 
ter. Cowsheds for 11 and 8, loose boxes, etc. A choice 
concern at £18,500 FREEHOLD. 

; EARLY POSSESSION 

spected and recommended. Full details, WOODCOCKS, 
London. 


iS Waly “Cel. 
md STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich 
(Tel. 51208), or Head Office as above. 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


On a Private Estate. 


Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO A SHOOTING MAN 


In the heart of some of the best shooting in 


Hall, 4 reception, 


bedrooms, 3 


and staff wing. Main 

electricity. Estate water. 2 

, eee ~ Cottages, Garages and 

j ~ ees , : Farm Buildings. Lovely 


gardens, orchard and pad- 
docks of 15 acres and 44 
acres woodland in hand. 
Timbered park of 90 acres 
let at lowrental. IN ALL 
ABOUT 150 ACRES 


WHI 5833 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Tresidder & Co. have active buyers for Country properties 
approximating to the following :— 


“DIRECTOR”. MID or WEST SUSSEX or RURAL 

SURREY. REALLY GOOD HOUSE (Period or 

Modern), 5-6 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 3 good reception 

rooms. FARMERY. SOME COTTAGE and from 
75 to 300 ACRES. 


MRS. M. SOUTH OF GUILDFORD. DORKING or 
REIGATE. CHARACTER HOUSE, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 reception. LODGE or COTTAGE an asset. 


UP TO 30 ACRES. ABOUT £15,000. 


MR. C.P.B. COWDEN or EDENBRIDGE favoured or 
other district affording easy (45 mins.) train journey to the 
City. 5-6 bedrooms and secluded gardens. 


UP TO £7,500. 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Please sent details to TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, London, W.1. 


WOODCOCKS 


BETWEEN BRIDPORT & LYME REGIS 
Extensive views over rollingcountry, and the sea + mile away. 


T.T. DAIRY FARM, 82 ACRES, plus shooting over 
100 acres woodland adjoining. WELL PLACED 
FARMHOUSE, 2 reception rooms, Aga cooker, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom; ample water supply. Milking bail, 
boxes, calf pens, etc. A property to make much of at 
£8,500 FREEHOLD 
: Live and dead stock optional. 


Just inspected, full details of Woopcocks, London. 


NORFOLK COAST 
Sandy beach within 100 yards. 
MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE 
in excellent condition 


2 reception, kitchen with Agamatic, store room, 3-4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and w.c. COTTAGE-ANNEXE (3 
bedrooms); Garage. Sheltered garden. Main water and 
electricity. Poultry unit to rear and keep 1,000 birds. 


1 ACRE 
PRICE £4,750 to include all equipment. 
Recommended by Ipswich Office. 


NORFOLK 


between Swaffham (5 miles) and King’s Lynn (10 miles). 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT £150 PER ANNUM 


A PLEASANT GEORGIAN HOUSE 
approached by drive in its own grounds. 


3 RECEPTION, 7 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES} Y 


Main electricity. Main water. 


USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, including garage for 2, stabling for 4. 


Garden. Paddock. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Please reply to Head Office as above. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London.” 


SOUTH-EAST KENT £4,950 


Well-sheltered and secluded position, yet accessible for 
Folkestone, Ashford and Canterbury. Bus service passes. 


DELIGHTFUL 18th-CENTURY HOUSE 


Hall, 2 reception, 3 main bedrooms, bathroom. Annexe 
of lounge, kitchen, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricty and water. Central heating. 

Attractive gardens sloping to mill stream. 
2 ACRES 

77, South Audley St., W.1. (29343) 


Garage. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 


MERSTHAM, SURREY 
Glorious position 400 ft. above sea level. Extensive views. 
PICTURESQUE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Accommodation all on 2 floors. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms. Main electricity, gas and water. Central 
heating. Polished oak floors. Oak woodwork. Garage. 
Useful outbuildings. Easily maintained garden. SWIM- 
MING POOL. Orchard. IN ALL ABOUT 21/5 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., London, W.1. 
(32323) 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 


MA Yfair 5411 
DEDHAM 


Standing high in the heart of Constable's Country. 


MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE with extensive 
views. Hall, cloaks, 2 reception rooms, study, kitchen, 
servants’ room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. 
Main electricity/water. Garage, ete. Pleasant gardens, 


1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,500 


Joint Agents: Woopcock & SON, Ipswich Office and 
PERCIVAL & Co., Sudbury. EE \saugg ga 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


UP OR EMENT—6 COUNTRY’ CIFE=—-DECEMBERSs1, 


7A ESRD 


(5 fines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 


WILTSHIRE 


In first-class hunting district 


pees nc 


T.T. ATTESTED FARM 


with 
OLD COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE 


requiring modernisaiton and certain amount of renovation. 


Would afford 4-5 bedrooms and 1-2 bathrooms, etc. 


Excellent pasture land in ring fence. 


Ce PE ee Aono THATCHED COTTAGE of mellow red brick, taste- 
fully converted with all modern amenities; 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms (one 22 ft. in length), 
modern kitchen; main water and electricity ; electric tubular 
heating; 2 garages, office, workshop; 2 ACRES (more 
available) £5,300 FREEHOLD 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount St., London W.1. 

R.A.W. (A.6291) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount St., London, W.1. 


R.A.W. (C.3392) 


66/68 HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 


Bere. GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
SOUTH HUNTS 


Close to picturesque village, 15 miles Cambridge. 


a L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | 


1959 | 


13, Hobart Plag 
Eaton Squa 
5, West Halkin Stre 
Belgrave Squa 
London, S.W. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY WANTE D 


Possession not essential before June next. 


HEYTHROP, V.W.H., BEAUFORT, 
WARWICK HUNTS 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Preferably to take Regency furniture. 5-6 bedrooms, ef} 
Stabling and Grazing for 3 hunters (min.) 


Purchaser would welcome opportunity to renova 
and modernise 


“H,’’ c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 8 


London, W.1. 


Telephone: 
WHitehall 77! 
(3 lines) 


GLORIOUS POSITION 
ON BORDER OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


With 300 yards frontage to River Dee. 6 miles from Wrexham: 
Chester, Liverpool. 
GRACIOUS AND LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 5 double bedrooms (basins), 3 modern bathrooms. Main services. 
3 garages. Stables. Lovely grounds and woodland; 41/4 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT CONTENTS 


easy reach Shrewsbury, 


SELSEY BILL, SUSSEX. 8 MILES CHICHESTER 


Delightful position 5 minutes’ walk village and sea. 


CHARMING BUNGALOW RESIDENCE IN WALLED GARDEN 


kK 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 
Extra garden available if required. 


ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 


5 very attractive rooms, tiled kitchen and bathroom, basins in bedrooms. . 
Full oil-fired central heating. All mains. 4 or 5 bedrooms (basins), 
GARAGE 
QUICK SALE WANTED. WILL ACCEPT £4,200 
51a, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel. HOLborn 8741-9 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. Associated with PETRE & ALFRED 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


WORCESTER 6 miles, PERSHORE 4 miles. 


WOLVERTON HALL 


FACING SOUTH WITH FINE VIEWS TO 
BREDON HILL 


A CHARMING 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
OF MELLOWED BRICK 


9 BEDROOMS, 
3 MAIN 


3 BATHROOMS 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
STAFF WING 
KITCHEN WITH AGA, ete. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Company's water. 
Electric lighting plant. Main electricity available. 


TO BE LET 


2 reception rooms, breakfast room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Matured and compact garden; 


IN THE LOVELY ELHAM VALLEY, KENT 


On the fringe of the picturesque small village of Elham between Folkestone a 


Canterbury. 


SMALL DETACHED HOUSE WITH EXTREMELY COMFORTAB 


INTERIOR 


Main services. 
14 ACRE 


Garag) 


EXECUTORS SELLING AT £3,500 


KENT. 4% MILES FROM MAIDSTONE 
With fine panoramic view of the Medway Valley. 
DISTINCTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 
In delightful rural situation. 


Planned in contemporary style and built of mellowée 


red brick with flat sun roof; charmingly decorated and in perfect order. 3 receptio 


model kitchen, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. 
£6,000 with 1 ACRE 


Part central heatin 


And at 
CHELMSFORD, GUILDFOR 
WIMBORNE and WOKIN 


SAVILL & SONS, Norwich and Fakenham. 


AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS AND A COTTAG 
WITH 3 ROOMS, BATHROOM AND KITCHE 
TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS 
WALLED GARDEN, ORCHARD 
10-ACRE PADDOCK AND A LAKE 


IN ALL 
ABOUT 17 ACRES 
TOGETHER WITH 


SPORTING RIGHTS OVER ABOU’ 
467 ACRES 


32, QUEEN STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


MAIDENHEAD 


On the higher ground. 
a eer 


A SUPERB 
RIVERSIDE HOUSE 


ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES WELL 
ABOVE FLOOD LEVEL 


4 double bedrooms, dressing room, 2 luxury bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms (one 34 ft. by 22 ft.), cloakroom, 
modern kitchen. 


Entirely separate staff wing with 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
large living room and kitchen. Garage for 3. 

DETACHED CHALET BUNGALOW 

bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen/bathroom. 


ACRES WOODED GROUNDS WITH OVER 
400 ft. RIVER FRONTAGE 


with 2 
31/9 


es Resi oie ae 223 se ihe 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY OR PROFESSIONAL 
RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
3/4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (2 floors 


only). Detached brick ‘and tiled range of garage for 2, 
stores, etc. Charming garden. All main services. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


The property is in superb condition with automatic 
oil-fired central heating. Large wet boathouse. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


with possession. 


Maidenhead 62 and 477 
(4 lines) 


L. DUDLEY. CLIFTON & SON Wee 


IN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 


Between Maidenhead and Henley. Close to river and gol 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED BUNGALOW 
in brick and tile. 

Large living room, modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bat 

room. Large garage. 


PRICE ONLY £4,250. FREEHOLD 
(Ref. 1346) 


[(OUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 

-  QROsvenor 

- 5131 (8 lines) 


OXFORD 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


In the premier residential district. 
A MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED HOUSE 


Set in very beautiful and 
secluded grounds. 


4 main bedrooms, 2 secon- 

dary bedrooms, 4 bath- 

rooms, very fine reception 

hall, 3 other reception 

rooms, usual domestic 
Offices. 
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and at 


21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 


Tel. 3295-7 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COTSWOLDS 
HUNTING WITH THE BERKELEY AND BEAUFORT 
Bristol, Gloucester and Kemble main-line station each about 18 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER 


Originally dating from 
the 16th century, with 
a Georgian addition. 
Sheltered and rural position 
completely surrounded by 
open country with far- 
reaching views to the Welsh 
mountains. 
2-3 reception, study, 7-8 
bedrooms, nursery, 3 dress- 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
kitchen quarters with 


Aga and .Agamatic. 
Main water and electricity. 
Centra eat "OU 
ATi ahr eeroines fai heating throughout. 
— 2 > ots Garage and 3 loose boxes. 
TO LET ON A 10-YEAR LEASE 
Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London and Banbury. 


Central heating. 


Attractive walled garden with 18th-century gazebo, En-tout-cas hard tennis 
court and 3 paddocks. ABOUT 9 ACRES PRICE £9,500. FREEHOLD. 


Sole Agents: Curtis & HENSON, London and Banbury. 
, MOUNT STREET, 


NDON, W.1 Wee Plea oC SEAT OR 


y direction of Her Grace. Anne, Duchess of Rutland. 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 
; PITTERN HILL HOUSE, KINETON 


CHARMING LOW-BUILT 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Facing south with fine open 
views over undulating country. 
7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 

3 reception, separate staff flat. 
OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main electricity and water. 


STABLING, 
12 LOOSE BOXES 


Garage. Small  farmery. 
Entrance lodge. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


SUSSEX 
ELEVATED AND RURAL POSITION with beautiful 


views over Pevensey Marshes to the sea beyond, also of the 
South Downs. 


AN EXTREMELY 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. COMPACT AND EASY 
TO RUN 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun room, 
staff sitting room. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Main electricity and water. 
2 GARAGES AND OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 


LOVELY GARDEN 
AND GROUNDS AND SMALL ORCHARD AND PADDOCKS 
GRASS PADDOCKS 


ie. ABOUT 8 ACRES 


In all about 
, yi FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
25 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


SOLE AGENTS: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR AS ABOVE Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. Tel. GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines) 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


WONDERFUL POSITION 


IDYLLIC ISLAND 


WITH BEAUTIFUL WHITE SAND 


74 ACRES 


BEACHES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Including 
SUPERB HOUSE WITH 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 


OWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


SUSSEX SEAFORD, SUSSEX LEWES, SUSSEX 


: E " Occupying delightful position on western outskirts of town, 
SE MUTIBULEN Al CED having direct access to Downs. 
Behl Ph EGRAIA NS HOUSE THE DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


_ or \ : es 


Converted under the supervision of an architect into > ae! ™ : ius * eaga® 
3 charming Sot contalned baile pecuay ne a aenene : 
siti i ificent views to Seafor ay ( 
rE ec tenetiataode and within 10 minutes’ walk of | kitchen. Main E.L. and water, partial central heating, 
Blatchington Golf Course. Each contains 3 bedrooms, Stabling, garage space. Garden of about 1/2 acre. 
bathroom, lounge and/or kitchen/breakfast room. (With outline planning permission for one 
Gardens and garages. All main services. Freeholds additional dwelling.) AUCTION at early date 
from £4,250. Vacant possession. Apply Seaford Office. (unless previously sold). Apply Lewes Office. 


pactly arranged and entirely up-to-date. Hall Heath House, Race Hill Lane. 5 beds., bath., 4recep., 


k., 2 fine recep., modern kit., 4 principal beds., and 2 
hs. A separate suite providing 2 recep., kitch., 2 beds., 
h. All main services. Central heating by electric radiators. 
buildings. Partly walled garden and small woodland, 
ut 3 acres. £7,750. Apply Uckfield Office (Tel. 532). 
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: 23, MOUNT STREET, 
: G.ROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HAMPSHIRE. ABOUT ONE HOUR WATERLOO 
I Adjoining large estate. Main line station 1 m ile. Bus service passes. 
: WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 


WITH MODEL POULTRY AND PIG FARM AND MARKET GARDEN 
6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern bathroom and shower room. Mains, radiators. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE. Garage for 3 cars. First rate modern buildings including 
2 deep litter houses (for 1,800 birds), pigstys, 4 large heated greenhouses. Attractive 


timbered pleasure grounds and fields); ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Available as a going concern to include live and dead stock 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE IN KENT 


WITH FINE VIEWS OVER 200-ACRE ESTATE 
Unspoilt situation, easy reach Wrotham, 40 mins. London. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 fine reception (28 ft. by 22 ft., 26 ft. by 16 ft., 26 ft. by 
15 ft.), study. Mains. Odl-fired central heating. Polished strip floors, cottage, garage 


and stabling block. Attractive timbered grounds. ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
Available furnished for 3 years or Freehold might be sold. 


EASY REACH DENHAM AND GERRARDS CROSS 


Secluded position on high ground near golf course. 30 mins. London. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE in lovely timbered grounds 


5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception (one panelled 27 ft. by 18 ft.), polished oak 
floors. New electrical heating. STAFF ANNEXE of 2 bedrooms and bathroom. 


2 garages, playroom and outbuildings. Lovely matured gardens. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 8 ACRES 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Sunninghill, Ascot, 


ane ete MRS. N.C. TCUFNELL& PARTNER 


YATTENDON, BERKSHIRE 


An attractive Period Farmhouse with 26 acres, a 
further 50 acres is available on lease. 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL & PARTNERS 
ot have pleasure in announcing 
4 THAT THEY HAVE ACQUIRED THE 
\ OLD-ESTABLISHED BUSINESS OF 
Aer Loa W. B. MASON, OF 2/4, SHEET STREET, 
. ; : WINDSOR, BERKSHIRE 


The business will be carried on under the style of 
MRS. N. C. TUFNELL & PARTNERS 
INCORPORATING W. B. MASON 
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WILSON & CO. 7 


WANTED URGENTLY TO PURCHASE 


REF. L.R. Client most anxious to find an ATTRACTIVE EASILY 
RUN MODERN OR PERIOD HOUSE. Immediate inspection made. 
KENT, WESTERHAM AREA PREFERRED 
Crockham Hill, Ide Hill, Brasted, Limpsfield. Sundridge areas preferred or 

Chislehurst, Bickley Keston Park districts considered. 

4-5 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. Enough land for protectio 

Alternatives: larger house (convertible) or choice building site. 
GOOD PRICE PAID FOR THE RIGHT PROPERTY 


REF. L.J. WANTED IN HERTS, BUCKS OR BERKS. 
Client having recently returned from Australia requires GOOD MODER 
or CHARACTER HOUSE within about 1 hour of London. 
Chesham, Amersham, Tring, Berkhamsted, High Wycombe, Beaconsfield distric 
favoured or within easy reach of Reading. 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3-4 receptic 
rooms. Cottage (not essential.) Paddocks, 5-20 acres, or additional land for seclusio 


UP TO £15,000 AVAILABLE 


REF. M.J. Gentleman wishing to move from London requires ATTRAC 
TIVE HOUSE WITH FARM, between 50 to 200 ACRES considered. 


Berks, Surrey, Kent or Sussex considered. 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 receptic 
rooms, adequate cottages and farm buildings depending on size of farm. 


Very good price paid depending on property and acreage. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Windsor (Tel.1) and Streatle 
Nr. Reading (Goring 4& 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


Situated in excellent position on the outskirts of Bucking 
hamshire village. London 24 miles. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, fully modern- | Mr. W. E. MASON, F.A.I1., is retiring from active | 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms. Integral garage. De 


ised and additional wing with 3 bedrooms and a sitting 
room suitable for conversion. 2 garages and excellent 
farm buildings. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 
For particulars, apply to Streatley Office, as above. 


business, but will remain as consultant. 


ALL BRANCHES HAVE A 24-HOUR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


lightful garden with terrace lawns, 2 heated greenhouse: 
in all about 34 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
For particulars, apply Windsor Office, as above. 


20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307/8) 


FAVOURITE WEST SURREY 


minutes from golf and fishing. 
WELL MODERNISED VILLAGE HOUSE 


with Bendix. 
All main services. 


HEATING 


Matured garden 


FREEHOLD £5,650 WITH POSSESSION 


Sole Agents Godalming Office as above. 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 


RINGWOOD, HANTS. TEL. 311 


And at Bournemouth, Brockenhurst, Barton-on-Sea, Highcliffe and Ferndown. 


IN LOVELY NEW FOREST VILLAGE 


With excellent local shops, bus services and golf links. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL CHALET-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Architect-designed and 
built to a high standard 
with oil-fired central 


k- heating. 


Containing spacious hall, 
cloakroom, 24 ft. lounge, 
dining room, ground floor 
bedroom, model kitchen, 
2 other bedrooms, luxury 


bathroom and w.c. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Main services. 


The property enjoys a delightful setting and has 1/2 ACRE of ground. 
PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


H. B. BAVERS TOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


On bus route to Godalming and close to church and shops. Waterloo 1 hour. <A few 


with late Georgian features. 


4 bedrooms, large bath- 
room, sep, w.c. with h. and 
c., lounge hall and 2 other 
reception rooms, cloaks, 
offices. Aga, laundry room 


PART CENTRAL 


Walled drive to garage 
space. Large studio. 


ABOUT 14 ACRE 


4, CASTLE STREET! 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-6 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


High position, in favoured residential locality. On bus route to main-line station 
about 14 miles (Waterloo 1 hour). 


WELL-PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, separate w.c., 
3 reception rooms, good 
hall, cloakroom, kitchen. 
All main services. 
GARAGE 
GREENHOUSE 


Sheltered garden. 


ABOUT 13 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £4,600, WITH POSSESSION 
Farnham Office. 


WIGGINS & RUSSELL 


14, REGENT PLACE, RUGBY (Tel. 2548). 


On instructions from the Executors of the late Mr. W. J. Jackson. 


GREEN FARM, STAVERTON 
NORTHANTS 

Pytchley Hunt country. Daventry 24 miles, Banbury 18 miles. 
ATTESTED DAIRY FARM, 63 ACRES 
ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY STONE FARMHOUSE 

2 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main water, electricity and drainage. 

EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS it 


Cowshed for 18; 4 loose boxes; barn, etc. First-class pasture land. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON JANUARY 12, 1960 


——— 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BUCKS—WHADDON CHASE FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
In a notably beautiful village on the high ground. 6 miles north of Aylesbury. ARGYLL (Overlooking Holy Loch) 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL MELLOWED BRICK AND TILED ildi 
BRO j 
MANOR HOUSE of 17th-century origin. XWOOD VILLA, SANDBANK and 2 building plots adjacent. 
x POs ai? S With Detached 3 public rooms, 
; Service Cottage 4-5 bedrooms, 
Entrance garden room, _ 2 bathrooms, 
square hall, large main kitchen (Rayburn), 
living room with French maid’s room. 
Atabaldtan ee room, Garage. 
modernised kitchen with ilding: 
Aga, 4 good bedrooms, path aings: 
large bathroom. Assessed rent £45. 
Main electricity and water. Main water sewage. 
BRICK Electric light and gas. 
DOUBLE GARAGE also 
and Greenhouses. BUILDING PLOT of 
DETACHED sharers sshsndenipciinasaal 
pe . SERVICE COTTAGE BUILDING PLOT of : oa 
: ne a2 ; RES AG (3 rooms, bathroom). 0.25 acres on loch side. 
PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
ABOUT 3 ACRES FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS 
Strongly recommended by JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (42348) Particulars from the Sole Agents, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


WANTED BY A WELL-KNOWN PEER 


A HOUSE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 


SECLUDED AND SURROUNDED BY PLEASANT COUNTRYSIDE 


Must be north or north-west of London within about 75 miles. 


PREFERABLY PERIOD AND PRIOR TO 18th CENTURY 


THE ACCOMMODATION SHOULD COMPRISE OF BETWEEN 5 AND 8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 3 GOOD RECEPTION ROOMS 
IF POSSIBLE WITH MAIN SERVICES AND OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
LAND—2 OR 3 COTTAGES AND A FEW PADDOCKS WOULD BE AN ADVANTAGE, BUT NOT EXCEEDING 100 ACRES 


A GOOD PRICE WOULD BE PAID FOR A PROPERTY WHICH SUITED THESE PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Particulars please with photographs if possible to Ref. RR, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


nas ines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Tyan tn eae 
MAIDENHEAD WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
s};UNNINGDALE G k D DY & G i D DY GERRARDS CROSS 
ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE WINKFIELD Between WARGRAVE and HENLEY 
SOUTH BUCKS. 350 ft. high. High in a rural situation. Ascot 3 miles. ; far! igh on a slope of a hill with lovely plik 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms and break- | A UNIQUE COTTAGE STYLE HOUSE. 2 bed- A QUITE DELIGHTFUL CHALET STYLE 
ast room. Central heating Gite Aoors Double garage, | rooms, tiled bathroom, 2 reception rooms, model kitchen, | HOUSE of the open plan design. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
. . 8. garage. annexe of third bedroom, lounge, bathroom and kitchen. lounge/dining room (24 ft.), study, entrance hall with 
GARDENS OF 14 ACRE Useful outbuildings. pacino ee ee aie iat gh Peon 

’ 1 TAT garage. Gardens. ostly woodland of abou 
FREEHOLD £6,850 CAE-DENE OF ABOUT 1 ACRE FREEHOLD £5,950 
Gippy & Gippy, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross PRICE FRHEHOLD £5,000 GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead 
(Tel. 3987). Gippy & Grppy, 52, High Street, Windsor (Tel. 1472). (Tel. 53). 


chnisvianoy NASSAU H. G. CHRISTI 


REAL ESTATE 
309 BAY STREET, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


CHARMING WATERFRONT 
ESTATE 
WITH PRIVATE SANDY BEACH IN THE 


EXCLUSIVE CABLE BEACH AREA OF 
NASSAU 


Contains: 
3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, dining room, breakfast 
room, living room, pantry and kitchen. 
GUEST WING 
containing 2 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
STAFF QUARTERS 
for 4 with 1 bathroom, with additional caretaker’s 
cottage. 

ATTRACTIVELY LANDSCAPED 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


ACREAGE 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


ESTATE MANAGEMENTS 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


“AQUA MARINE,’’ NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


ary 
ie) 


we 
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BOURNEMOUTH j SOUTHAMPT@C 
POOLE if O 4 & BRIGHT 
RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 


CROWBOROUGH 


Delightful residential position in semi-rural surroundings close to golf course. 


EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING DETACHED HOUSE 
OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER AND UNIQUE DESIGN 


3 bedrooms, dressing room, 

2 bathrooms, large lounge 

with dining recess. Well- 
planned kitchen. 


CENTRAL 
HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 


All main services. 


GARAGE 


Delightful secluded garden 
‘ extending to about 

“ . 4 3/4 ACRE 
en wet . s ss 5 - 

PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


WORTHI 
HOVE, SUSSEX 


In a first-class residential area, close to the Downs and near to a direct bus service 
Brighton. 


IN FIRST CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT, BEAUTIFULLY 
DECORATED 


Having a delightful open 
aspect at the rear. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 

separate w.c., entrance 

hall with cloakroom, 2 

good reception rooms, well 

fitted kitchen, breakfast 
room. 


GARAGE 


Greenhouse, Large but 
easily maintained garden. 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel, Hove 39201 (7 line 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


Between Blandford and Shaftesbury. 


Now nearing completion. 


INTERESTING OLD MILL HOUSE 
AND RESIDENCE 


Situated in a valley 8 miles from main line station. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Main electricity and water. 
Fine old Mill House. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 5-STALL STABLING 
Garden, lawns, and pasture land of about 18 ACRES 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


NEW FOREST 


Close unspoilt village, 14 miles 


from Bournemouth. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED SMALL LUXURY HOUSE 
with many labour-saving features. 


Hall with cloakroom, lounge, dining room, small study, 
model kitchen, 3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 
12/14, High Street, Ringwood. Tel. 24 and 1124. 


DORSET 


2 miles from Wimborne Minster, 8 miles Bournemou 


INTERESTING COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENC 
built 1939, with old-world elevations and ree: 
thatched roof. 


3 double bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 18 ft. by 13 f 

dining room, cloakroom, kitchen. Thatched garag 

; Main water. 

Site of 12 ACRE 

Lovely Old-English style gardens and paddock of near 
2 ACRES 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS 


Standing on high-ground with pleasant open views yet only 4 miles Southampton and 
within easy reach of Romsey and Winchester. 


MODERNISED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Almost entirely rebuilt with modern extension and all modern equipment. 
Ideal for those seeking small compact property in rural surroundings 
yet close to the town centre. 


3 BEDROOMS, HALF-TILED BATHROOM, “L”-SHAPED LOUNGE WITH 
DINING AREA, STUDY, LARGE GARAGE AND STORE ‘BUILDING 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 


PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 32/34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


Sheltered by St. Catherine’s Down, but commanding extensive views of the Engli 
Channel and western coastline to the Needles. 


STONE BUILT PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Modernised at considerable expense; ideal as family or holiday home. 


4 PRINCIPAL and 3 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, BILLIARD 
ROOM, LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, DOMESTI 
OFFICES, GARAGE 


Pleasant garden and grounds, mainly terraced and rough woodland, with cliff wall 
and tennis lawn, in al ABOUT 4 ACRES 


MODERNISED BUNGALOW LODGE might be included if so desire 


Fox & Sons, 32/34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


eee eee 


VERY ATTRACTIVE COASTAL RESIDENCE in first-cl 
hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, cloaks, bathroom, kitchen, etc, All services. Excellent 


WAY, RIDDETT & CO. 


RYDE, BEMBRIDGE, SANDOWN, NEWPORT AND FRESHWATER 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


WOOTTON CREEK 


UNRIVALLED YACHTING FACILITIES 


A CHARMING RESIDENCE with 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 


etc. Large garden. Pleasant lightly wooded garden. 


FREEHOLD £4,200 (Fol. 8825) 


eee 


RYDE (Outskirts) 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING BUNGALOW 


with open views to the South. Square hall, lounge, dining/kitchen, 2 bedrooms, 


bathroom, ete. All mains. Garage. Nice garden. 
FREEHOLD £3,250 (Fol. 8820) 
eS 
SPRINGVALE—Immediately facing Spithead 
Sandy beach, excellent bathing and boating. 


ass condition. Lounge 


boathouse, garage with flat over. 


FREEHOLD £6,500 (Fol. 8803) 


THOS. R. JONES & CO. 


Incorporated Auctioneers 
6, FOREGATE STREET, WORCESTER. Tel: 27797 (3 lines) 


WEST WORCESTERSHIRE 


Within easy daily reach of Birmingham. 


SUPERBLY CONSTRUCTED AND ARCHITECTURALLY 
PLANNED, MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


with benefit of commanding views. 


Sun room, lounge, dining room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms (4 double, 1 single), beautifu 
fitted bathroom. 


EFFICIENT CENTRAL HEATING 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. Garage for 2 cars. Excel 
greenhouse. Carefully planned gardens, 1 ACRE 


Small swimming pool (with filtration plant). 


Together with adjacent 
MODERN DETACHED BUNGALOW 
having lounge, dining/kitchen, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. 


WOULD CONSIDER SEPARATING 


Further particulars from THos. R. JonEs & Co., Incorporated Auction 
6, Foregate Street, Worcester. Tel. 27797 (3 lines). 


ale 


ite, Harrods, London” 


1% MILES EPSOM DOWNS AND RACECOURSE 


Only 14 miles Town by fast roads, 30 mins. Victoria and London Bridge, ete. 
about 4 mile). 


ATTRACTIVE, SMALL, DETACHED HOUSE 


(station 


Adjacent playing fields. 
Entrance hall, cloak- 
room (h. and ¢.), lounge 
(22 ft.8 ins. by 15 ft. 2 ins.), 
dining room, 3 bedrooms 
(basin in one), bathroom, 
kitchen with breakfast 
recess. 
NEW DOUBLE 
GARAGE 
All main services. 
Most attractive garden, 
well stocked and laid out. 
Range of heated (oil fired) 
glass and useful cold 
houses. 
ABOUT 1/, ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with Early Possession 
N.B.—Furniture and contents also for sale. 


Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 810. 


HORSHAM AND HAYWARDS HEATH 
Confines of picturesque village. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 4. bedrooms 
(basins), bathroom, ete. 


EXCELLENT GARAGE 
Company's mains. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Expensive fitments. 
Charming garden. 


12 ACRE 


| FREEHOLD £5,800 


including carpets, curtains, etc. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490. Eatn. 806. 


a 


| SUSSEX COAST 
Tnique cliff-edge position about 30 yards from the beach, with views across Pevensey Bay 
towards Beachy Head. 
Fast electric and diesel train service to Victoria or the City. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE CONTEMPORARY-STYLE 
BUNGALOW-RESIDENCE 


With oil-fired central 
heating and luxuriously 
appointed throughout. 


Superb lounge with dining 
alcove and fine sun lounge, 
2 bedrooms with bath- 
rooms en_ suite,  well- 
equipped kitchen, ete. 


Up-to-date oil-fired heating 
plant, main electricity, water 
and drainage. 


Double garage. Approach 
courtyard and lawn to 
: cliff edge. 

_ ALTOGETHER A VERY EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


foint Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34.and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
1 KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810. _ 3 
ind Messrs. STAINES & Co., 28, Devonshire Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. Bexhill 348-9. 


, 


MAIDSTONE, 2 MILES 


Close to old-world village. North-east aspect. All main windows face due south, 


17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2 good reception 

rooms, 4 bedrooms with 

built-in cupboards and 

electric fires, bathroom, 
_ kitchen. 


GARAGE 
Company's mains. 


INEXPENSIVE 
GARDEN 


ABOUT 13 ACRE 


ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 
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= ~~ HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ONLY £5,750. BUCKS 


Extensive views over Vale of A ylesbury, 5 miles station (buses pass), just over 1 hour 
Town. 


A VILLAGE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Part of the Tudor 

period. 

On 2 floors only. 
Lounge, hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath- 

room. 
Main services. 
STABLING 

Barn. Garages. 2 poultry 
houses (one 80 ft. by 24 ft.). 
Partly walled garden and 

paddock. In all 

ABOUT 314 ACRES 


Freehold and 
Immediate Possession. Ls 


IDEAL RESIDENTIAL SMALLHOLDING, GUEST HOUSE, ANTIQUES, 
etc.,. SUBJECT TO PLANNING CONSENT 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810; or Berkhamsted 666; and 
Messrs. READER AND SON, 20-22, Temple Street, Aylesbury. Tel. 2201. 


QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 
SET IN COMPLETELY UNSPOILT FARMING COUNTRY 
6 miles from Ashford (Kent), London 65 mins. by fast train. 
Of picturesque 
appearance but ; 
requiring Vy 
modernisation. “nS 
HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity and water. 
LARGE BARN 
STABLE 


ABOUT 214 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Including paddock (orchard might be available). 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Pleasant position near all amenities with views of the Downs. 
DETACHED HOUSE OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER 


HALL, CLOAKROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services. 
BUILT-IN GARAGE 


CHARMING GARDEN, ABOUT 
2/3 ACRE 


ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Only 7 miles from Exeter, Standing high with lovely views and south aspect. 


A CHARMING AND PICTURESQUE COTTAGE 


Completely modernised. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE 


CHARMING GARDEN 
AND ORCHARD 


ABOUT 2/3 ACRE 


‘ 


FREEHOLD £4,250 


Harrods Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn, 809. 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet. 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 
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Visit us atithe 


@ “. 
. ' 


STAND GI2 


BRUCE CAMPBELL 


COUNTRY LIFEDECEMBER™ 31,1959 


% 


OATS ANI 


The CHRISTINA Mk. Il 


BOAT SHOW The 25’ 0” “CHRISTINA” Mark II is the 


first fully developed high-speed all weather 


luxury cruiser, designed as a sports boat 
capable of making full scale sea passages 
under adverse weather conditions. 


A demonstration will convince you. 


Detailsjand Literature Available 


LTD. 


Hamble - Nr. Southampton - Hants - England - Hamble 3366/7 


The ‘KENN-ELEVEN’ 


see these popular 
Sailing Dinghies 
at the National Boat Show, Earls Court 
STAND Cé, 

Prices and complete specifications available on 


lication 
Beery CLEVEDON 
PLYCRAFT SOMERSET 


~*~ 
2 
j=! TELEPHONE: CLEVEDON 2357. 


SAILS by 
CRANFIELD & CARTER 


fr . 
THE QUAY 


BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH 
ESSEX - ENGLAND 


Phone: 2108 


The most modern and up-to 

date methods are used to 

manufacture our Terylene 
and Cotton sails 


SAIL & POWER 


ONTHLY 


i 


Each issue of YACHTING MONTHLY will give you several hours of 
interesting and instructive reading, whether you be a novice or an experi- 
enced yachtsman. Noted for its well written stories of yacht cruises, its 
reliable reports of yacht racing, dinghy contests and small boat develop- 
ments, regular features also include plans and descriptions of the most 
interesting yachts, marine engines and equipment and fittings for boats, 
as well as monthly reports of what has been happening at every yachting 
centre round the coast. 


PRICE 34 A MONTH 
Place a regular order with your newsagent 


LUXURY AFLOAT will 


POLYPRENE "roan 
MATTRESSES and CUSHION! 


Reversible in Calico covers. Germ proof, dam| 
proof, odourless. Unaffected by Heat, Water 
Sunlight, etc. 


MATTRESSES: 3” thick 4” 6" 

AR OCX 200" £2.6.0 £3.0.0 £45. 
BOSE X20" £3.5.0 £4.14.0 £6.5. 
6S X26 £3.17.6 £5.15.0 £7.10. 
6730630" £5.12.6 £6.16.0 £9.19. 
{tae ple oe a {ed £6.6.0 £7.17.0 £11.7, 


Or to any other size or shape. 
CUSHIONS: All sizes. Examples: 
18” x18” x 3” thick 13/-; 4” 16/9 


POLYFOAM (itico cover 
MATTRESSES and CUSHIONS 


This wonderful new Plastic Foam is SUPERIO! 
TO ANYTHING YET PRODUCED. Soft an 
pliable, lightweight, washable, dampproof an 
germproof, does not perspire. Ideal for car seat: 
boats, caravan-berths, etc. All sizes, example- 
MATTRESSES: i " Ly 
673% x'2"0* £2.15.0 £5.5.0 £6.19. 
6’ 37 x2’ 6” £3.10.6 £7.5.0 £8.17. 
6’3" x3’ 0” £4.4.0 £8.8.0 £10.15. 
6’ 3” x4’ 6” £6.6.0 £12.10.0 
CUSHIONS: 

48” x18” x2” thick 10/3, 3” 14/-, 4” 19/6 
Write for FREE Illustrated Brochure to:— 


RIGHTWAY PRODUCTS 


168 Common Garden Street, Lancast 


STANLEY GOODWIN & SON L 


Builders of McBRYDE DESIGNED 


FINE SMALL CRAF 


SAIL AND POWER 


KIDDERMINSTER - ENGL 


LITTLE SHIPS UNLid 
NAUTICAL ANTIQUITIE 
Brass Cannon * Prints » Nelson Lette 
Old Ships’ Navigation Lights * Pieturt 


Can all be seen on Stand J.14, Nation 
Boat Show, Earls Court, and at 36 D 
Street, London W.1. HY De Park 7% 


peck 


ordfish 


1-5 
jcon 
pytoat 
ing Dutchman 
' 
ania 


lanta 


Jerella 


| 


SHOW. If you're up in 
) for the Boat Show look in on 
und K3. You can see the new 
outboards there. You will 
ible to see them on the stands 
| other exhibitors. That’s how 
he new Perkins have become. 


| Perkins dealer. Perkins Outboard 


FAIREY’S 


16hp 
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Huntress is a dramatic new addition to the Fairey fleet. 
23 feet overall, Huntress is that rare type—a seagoing fast cruiser. A 215 h.p. Dear- 
born Interceptor engine gives her a maximum speed of over 30 m.p.h. At all speeds 
the outstanding hull designed by Ray Hunt of Boston, Massachusetts gives an 
exceptionally easy ride with perfect control response. 

Accommodation for two is in the luxury class, while six is a normal complement for 
day cruising. The forward cockpit—handy for mooring up and a thrilling observa- 
tion point when under way—is dispensed with in an alternative version of Huntress 
which has a longer cabin with a corresponding increase in living space. A further 
variant of the basic type is powered by a Perkins S6M diesel of 120 h.p. and cruises 
at sustained speeds over 20 m.p.h, 

Construction is based on the famous Fairey hot-moulded principle, homogeneous, 
leak-free and unaffected by extreme climatic conditions. 


FOR 
BOATS 


most powerful performances at Jowest-ever prices. 


— 


H.P. terms. 


"e supplied and serviced throughout 


hrough a system of main dealers. 

for the name of your area main 
hat he can put you in contact with 
*st dealer-stockist. 


Perkins Outboard Motors Lid., Peterborough, Northants. 


HUNTRESS 


Write for full details to DEPT. C.LI FAIREY MARINE LTD., (A subsidiary of The Fairey Company Limited) 
HAMBLE - HANTS - TEL: HAMBLE 2135 - RAY MEAD BOATHOUSE - MAIDENHEAD BRIDGE - BERKS - TEL: MAIDENHEAD 424 
Both Showrooms open every day. Weekend hours: Hamble—all day. Maidenhead—9.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 


of high-speed water sport 


Three new fantastically exciting Perkins outboards give the highest and 


Why it’s best to rely on Perkins ¢ They’re faster, safer, more reliable! 
e They’re cheaper and more economical to run e They’re British made; 
and backed by a nationwide Perkins service ° They’re obtainable on 


Si Perkins THE BRITISH MADE OUTBOARDS 


Tel: Peterborough 67474 
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Seagoing 
Sports 
Cruiser 


SPECIFICATION 

L.O.A, FL Sop Zon O4 Moulded beam .., soe 8’ 6” 
L.W.L, nae seein gu Moulded depth ... aaa 36 
Draught des eee ae Res er yay! 
Topsides 5 laminations totalling 4” 
Bottom Ae. ns ; A ae 6 laminations totalling 2” 


Laminated main frame and beams selected African mahogany 


Deck ... see on “3 ae «+» 3” mahogany marine plywood 
Propeller shaft 


Rudder and stock ose stainless steel 
Propeller = aan three blade, aluminium bronze 
All up weight (for trailing or shipping): ... cee 4,250 Ibs. 


stainless steel 


See a Huntress at the National Boat Show, Earls Court, 30th December to 9th January, Fairey Marine Stand 12J, 


PRICE 


£3,725 


complete with Dearborn 
Interceptor 215 h.p. engine 


The 
Colonel 
has 

a 


Things are not what they 

used to be. Indeed, Sir, they are much 
improved for the fellow who has kept pace 
with the times and installed a highly efficient 
THERMOIL Fully Automatic Oil Burner to 
his boiler. 


Why not write to us for details ? 


THERMOFIRE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


STROUD 


NELSON WORKS 


The Parozone that 
whitens your linens so 
beautifully is also most 
important in the bath- 
room, where hygiene 
and freshness are so 
essential. You want 
tiles and hand basin to 
shine, the lavatory bowl to be really 
clean—so Parozone them regularly. 
Wipe away, wash away, flush away 
germs, for Parozone-clean means 
more than just clean to look at... 
Parozone-clean means germ-free. 


Glasgow London Nottingham Woking 
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heating 
problem 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CENTRE = Cities 
MAKES EVERY SH 
cou 


... use the B.S.A. +22 Hornet Rifle 
long-range vermin destruction. 
out-standing bolt action magaz 
rifle. Molybdenum steel bar 
fine bored and rifle 
Mauser action. Super 
finished walnut sto 
Send for lea 


GREATER POWER 
B.S.A. Hornet muzzle 
velocity is 2690 feet per 
second. 


GREATER RANGE 
The Hornet provides accurate fire up 
to 200 yards. 


FOR LONG RANGE 
VERMIN DESTRUCTION 


B.S.A. GUNS LIMITED 


BSA. 


OF ENGLAND 


SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, 
WARWICKSHIRE 


NO MORE DAMP STAIN 


on walls and spoiled decoratio 


Those concerned with the maintenance of p 
perty will find this protective backing for plas 
gives internal protection which otherwise co! 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-pr: 
courses and at much less cost. Proved in | 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder 


NEWTONITE LA 


OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMI 
NEWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S. 


BELFAST—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. e DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd., Walk 


Flowers for Sickness 
Flowers for Health 
Flowers for Happiness 
Flowers for Wealth 


WHATEVER THE OCCASION—ORDER 


(Udwoodks 
(t 1 tions 
Boxed and dispatched by experts. 


Specially selected colours or mixed shades. 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. 


CUT FLOWER DEPT. 


15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX | Telephone: Wivelsfield 2: 
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WM. YOUNG 


ANTIQUES AND FINE ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


MALLETT 


; Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 
515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A Highland Interior, by Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A. Canvas size 48” x 33”. Price £75. 


An unusual Chippendale bookcase of finely faded mahogany, the 
doors enclosing shelves and drawers. Circa 1750. Length 5’ 5”; 
depth overall 2’ 0”; height 7’ 10”. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London 


A fine Chippendale carved wood and gilt 
mirror. Overall measurements 284” x 38”. 
Price £105. 


Established over 90 years 


a 
i 
at 
5 
i 


WELCOMES YOU 


to the richest experience of your 
life! India—with all her glamour 
and modernity—is only a few 
hours away. Make plans now to 
enjoy her wonders. 


Eng ge me Grn Hk Le ON 
Kis eed 


“7 For illustrated brochures and suggested 
Fa 
a itineraries, apply to your Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


*& INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


v 28, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1__ Tel.: TRAfalgar 1718 


HAND MADE, 


ONE OF A SET OF FIVE EARLY 18th-CENTURY CARVED 


y HAND CUT, WALNUT CHAIRS, GOOD COLOUR AND CONDITION 

\ FULL LEAD 
CRYSTAL THOMAS LOVE & SONS 
UNSURPASSED - . PERTH ¢ SCOTLAND 
IN QUALITY & CRAFTSMANSHIP MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


B 


GRAMS: LOVES, PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


BB CORBETT LTD. STOURBRIDGE 


1817 — 1960 


In the sparkling days of England's intellectual and artistic bril- 
liance, in the last years of the 18th century, Mr. Thomas Gray 
maintained an Inn in Streatham. Mr. Gray was a man of many 
parts. While his ale was good and attracted many customers, 
his’ cock-fighting mains were famous and patronized by the 
sporting bucks. The most eminent of his Patrons was the Prince 


Regent. Mr. Gray must have been a remarkable?manYas he 
numbered among his accomplishments an appreciation of 
Jewellery that so impressed the Prince Regent that His Royal 
Highness suggested Mr. Gray should open a Jeweller’s Shop in 
London. Acting upon this excellent advice, Mr. Gray established 
himself in Sackville Street, including in his Staff a young man 
named Joseph Kitching. In 1817 Mr. Kitching promoted his own 
Establishment at No. 14, Dover Street and was proud to serve as 
his leading customers The Princess Charlotte, The Prince of 
Saxe Coburg, the Duke and Duchess of York and the Duke of 
Gloucester. Mr. Kitching prospered and in 1834 transferred his 
shop to more commodious Premises at 46, Conduit Street, and 
in 1837 received the Warrant of Appointment as Jewellers to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Shortly afterwards, he was joined 
in partnership by Henry Collingwood. Through the munificent 
years of the 19th century and the troubled! complexities of the 
20th century, this Firm of Jewellers passing successively from 
Master to Apprentice has continued to enjoy the great pleasure 
of interchange between eminent customers and scintillating 
Jewels. On this day we greet the New Year of 1960 with expres- 
sions of gratitude for the heritage received from the past and a 
firm resolve that the individuality and integrity of Collingwood’s 
will continue in the future. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 


COLLINGWOOD (JEWELLERS) | 


46, CONDUIT STREE 


LONDON, W.lI. 


From the Elegance of the 18th 
century : 


To the appreciative Jeweller of 
1960 


oe ON TRY EPlPe 


Vol. CX XVI No. 3278 DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Vandyk 


MISS JULIA MILNER BROWN 


i 1 i Brown, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Colonel and, Mrs. A. Milner Brown, of Cove Orchard, 
eee is te be married to Mr. Anthony Brown, only son of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Brown, of 
Jury, Dulverton, Somerset 
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COUNT CEIPE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
A 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2- 


Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 
The Editey reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 4d., 
Canada 1}d.; elsewhere abvoad 54d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland 150s.; 
Abroad 157s. 6d.; Canada 137s. 6d. 
© Copyright Country Lire, Ltp., 1959 
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STRENGTHENING AMENITY’S SHIELD 


HE Royal Fine Art Commission’s report 
for 1958 and the first half of 1959 (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1s. 3d.) gives particulars 
of 33 cases of major public interest that came 
before it during that period, ranging from the 
routes of power lines to the design of individual 
buildings. In 14 cases, of which eight concerned 
architectural criticism, its advice was accepted, 
in ten it was rejected, and the remainder led to 
compromises or further consideration. Un- 
fortunately the ten matters on which the views 
of the leading authorities on design that con- 
stitute it have been set aside include all the 
larger issues of planning and amenity on which 
they were consulted: the siting of the Dungeness- 
Thames Estuary power line; the handling of 
motorways; the character of the Church Com- 
missioners’ Hyde Park Estate; the Park Lane 
development; and other undertakings that 
will transform important areas of London. But 
all over the country things are taking place on 
which the Commission is powerless to give a 
specific opinion because it is not consulted. 
These include all the great developments that 
are shocking public opinion—in fact, the more 
outstanding “‘questions of public amenity or 
artistic importance”’ into which the Commission 
was appointed in 1924 to enquire. 

The report reviews some of these in general 
terms. It remarks that the legislation to create 
green belts and to build new towns has failed 
to check the spread of suburbs or the concen- 
tration of building in the centres of cities to 
obtain the largest amount of lettable floor 
space permissible. In consequence, the design 
of new buildings suffers in architectural quality, 
and traffic congestion is made worse. The pro- 
vision made for street widening does not suffice 
for the increased numbers who have to get in 
from and away to homes located ever farther 
out. The Commission views the need to con- 
centrate very large administrative staffs in 
central offices as exaggerated and often caused 
by ‘“‘a mistaken sense of prestige.’ In the 
country the demands of new industries, motor- 
ways and nuclear power stations are to-day on 
such a scale that the greatest skill and care are 
required to minimise (prevention is impossible) 
their destruction of the landscape. The Com- 
mission is particularly disturbed that the 
reactors in nuclear power stations will probably 
be exhausted, and so need extending, within 
a generation, and by the inroads into National 
Parks made by power stations (Snowdonia) and 
oil refineries and iron-ore dumping (Pembroke- 
shire). 

Sixteen public-spirited men, seven of them 
busy architects, devote much time to giving us 
the idea that high standards of public amenity 
and artistic importance are brought to bear on 
far-reaching issues: an idea that, as their report 
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shows and a proposal affecting the heart of 
London is at this moment emphasising, is 
almost wholly misleading. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that on some sides the question is 
being asked whether the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission, by enabling the Government to pay 
lip service to amenity and aesthetic values, is 
not screening the fundamental ineffectiveness 
of planning legislation to protect our way of 
life and legacy of historic beauty. So blunt a 
sword, so feeble a shield, it is being said, are 
worse than none and had better be discarded. 
The alternative is to recognise the crucial 
importance of these issues and give the Com- 
mission the weight and resources to be effective. 
Two directions in which its scope could be 
expanded, greatly increasing its effectiveness 
without converting it into a Ministry of Fine 
Art, immediately suggest themselves. The first 
requisite, obvious since the Commission’s in- 
ception, is the power to initiate enquiry. The 
MAAAAAAAAAMAMMM2 


EMBLEM 


ILENT upon the skyline of the hill, 
A huntsman waits, scarlet on thyme-grey 
gvass ; 
Bright as a painted figure, and as still, 
Intent on hounds drawing the gorse-lined pass. 


Embodiment of every hunting mind 

Keyed for the moment when the hush is torn; 

Squive Beckford’s ghost shaped from the sky and 

wind ; 

The kin of all who ever carried horn. 

A symbol of an English winter day: 

Colour and life warm in the cold vaw air 

All through the shives; a token fancy may 

See for old friends and past runs waiting there. 
J. PHOENICE. 

MAAAAAAAMAMAAMAM2 


field so opened would be embarrassingly 
large; but the very possibility of enquiry, on 
analogy with the Select Committee on 
Estimates, could have salutary effects on 
responsible authorities. The second require- 
ment is explicit in this report, which repeatedly 
draws attention to the absence of master plans 
and wider comprehensive schemes for the long- 
term handling of developments, instancing as 
a pattern that for the St. Paul’s precinct. The 
Commission should be empowered, and be pro- 
vided with the necessary resources of finance 
and staff, to require and supervise the making 
of comprehensive schemes by planning authori- 
ties. The present responsibility for such plans 
lies ultimately with the Ministries. But, on 
the same analogy, the Commission could with 
advantage be given power to investigate and if 
necessary criticise their activities or lack of 
them. The case for reconstituting the Com- 
mission om some such lines rests on the patent 
fact that it serves little useful purpose by 
tinkering with details at a late stage when 
Britain appears to be heading for traffic- 
sclerosis and universal ugliness owing to lack 
of an active esthetic faculty at the top. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL’S ACHIEVEMENT 


URING too many of its 25 years the British 

Council has been obliged to hold to its 
course against a current of disparagement, 
narrow but strong. The fact, however, that 
since 1954 its income, mainly drawn from 
public funds, has been doubled, is abundant 
proof that such opposition has failed, for no 
government could have increased its grants 
substantially, year by year, if public opinion 
had reflected the views of the Council’s 
detractors. For that tribute the Council prob- 
ably owes most to those who, having travelled 
abroad and seen its work, have returned to sing 
its praises. Not that there is any necessity to 
leave these shores to encounter at first hand 
evidence of the Council’s activities. It is to be 
found among the 40,000 students from over- 
seas who have come here for training. Of these 
the Council is able to say in its annual report 
for 1958/9: ‘“We believe that this country 
receives more students from overseas for train- 
ing than any other country in the world.”” And 
that figure has climbed from a total that was 
only 10,000 in 1950. The proportion receiving 
financial aid from the Council is relatively 
small. But all may receive help from the 


‘ planning authority, 


Council in other ways designed to make 
stay here as profitable to themselves and/ 
respective countries as it is on the acad 
and technical side. The provision in ty 
cities of club centres at which the visitor 
attend lectures, discussions and social gd 
ings is by no means the limit of what is 
done for them outside the universities, 
nical colleges and industrial establishr 
where most of their time is spent. The Cd 
has compiled for them a register of Ii 
inspected lodgings and families who take p 
guests; and it organises holiday tours, co 
and private hospitality. Undoubtedly, 
students receive the initial impulse to co 
Britain from the Council’s activities in 
own countries, where, through the B 
Institutes, they acquire their earliest know 
of the United Kingdom, of its literature 
drama, history and ways of life, and wher 
teaching of our language is supplying the 
to so much they yearn to know about 
English-speaking world. 


FARM WAGES 

EW will question the rightness of 

decision of the Agricultural Wages Bi 
to increase the minimum wage of farm-wo¥ 
in England and Wales to £8 for a 46-hour vg 
The money and the hours are certainly 
over-generous compared with those of ¢ 
industries, but there are special considera 
that vitiate any exact comparison. As 
culture progresses, especially in mechanisa 
fewer men are employed on the land at 
higher proportion earn more than the mini 
because of their special skills and the lo 
hours they work. The statutory mini 
applies in fewer cases each year, as may 
judged from the fact that despite the pu 
industrial employment there is no acute sho 
of farm-labour to-day. It is a fact, too, tha 
rents paid by farm-workers for their cot 
are far below those paid for normal tenanci 
either privately owned houses or council how 
Most farm-workers do not pay more than 6 
week even for a modernised house, and o 
the charge for a service cottage is still no rm 
than 3s. a week. A strong case could be r 
for revising these cottage rents to bring t: 
more up-to-date with the general run of re 
Landowners and farmers are reluctant to p 
this point because it raises the whole ques 
of the service cottage that goes with the m 
job. What is happening to-day is that 
farm is subsidising rents. This largely accot 
for the comparatively low minimum wage. ~ 
facts are recognised by everybody closely ¢ 
cerned with agriculture, but they may not 
known to the public at large. 


PUBLICITY FOR COUNTY PLANS 


AKEN over the country as a whole, 

percentage of the population that 
informed of its county’s long-term road p 
and development projects is usually min 
Yet sooner or later everyone in a county wil 
indirectly affected; and often enough even s 
of those who may be closely affected do 
know of a project until it is beyond the plant 
stage. For this ignorance the public itself 
seldom be blamed. The onus of making 
intentions known should lie with the cot 
but too few  plam 
officials take seriously enough their duty 
seeing that the public knows what is o 


The initiative of the Kent County Counc 
arranging a travelling exhibition of The Ch 
ing Face of Kent, is therefore particu 
welcome. The exhibition opens to-mo 
for four days at the School of Architectu 
Canterbury, and will be later seen in D 
Dartford and Tunbridge Wells. Besides set 
out, with maps and photographs, the 

Development Plan as approved by the Min 
with modifications in 1958, the exhibition 
explain other aspects of the planning autho 
work, such as the siting of power lines, 
preservation of ancient buildings and 
control of outdoor advertising. The 
nificance of the exhibition, however, lies 1 
recognition of the need to give publicity t 
details of a development plan, and it is t 
hoped that other counties will follow K 
example. 


\OUNTRYMAN?S 


JOTES 
: By [AN NIALL 


(WANS intrigue me. I am never sure whether 
they can be regarded as wild birds or not. 

‘They are all partly tame, I think. I suppose 
sis due to the fact that they were never per- 
uted by man as geese and ducks have been. 
inborn wariness characterises the behaviour 
waterfowl. They have been shot and netted 
| decoyed since the beginning of time; they 
t trust mankind under any circumstances: 
y look for guns in the reeds, they scout the 
flats before they drop below gun range and 
y post sentinels. Swans, on the other hand, 
none of these things. I have heard it sug- 
ced that swans are tame because they are 
tected as royal birds, but I should think that 
i protection is limited and their tameness 
some further explanation. There must have 
n a time—in the hungry ’forties, perhaps— 
nm people weren’t particular about a bird’s 
ig protected or not, and the swan surely had 
e to learn that man is ruthless when hungry. 


* * 
* 


RECALL that Charles Darwin, when he made 
iis journey round the world in H.MLS. Beagle, 
impressed with the different nature of birds 
arious places. In the Galapagos Archipelago 
emarked on a boy on Charles Island who sat 
1 well killing doves and finches that came to 
ik by striking them with a switch. The 
4 had been colonised about six years at that 
. The birds of the archipelago, Darwin said, 
fot learnt that man was a more dangerous 
nal than a tortoise. Birds in the Falkland 
ods showed that, although they knew they 
2 in danger from foxes, they had not been 
to assess man. The tameness of water birds 
e€ was in contrast to the habits of similar 
ies in Tierra del Fuego, where for ages they 
been persecuted by the wild inhabitants. 
wildness of birds towards man, said Darwin, 
an inherited habit. Comparatively few 
ag birds in any one year have been injured 
man in England, but almost all, even 
lings, are afraid of him. 
The behaviour of the swan is all the more 
esting since, although many are quite tame 
are confined to ornamental waters, many 
i. fly at will and still show no great wari- 
. The wild goose is wild because generations 
» made it wild and the damage cannot be 
aed, because, even if we protected geese 
is country, they would range to places 
e protection would not be the rule. That 
nave the nearly tame swan flying free is a 
irkable thing, particularly when its flesh is 
‘to be as fine a dish as a man can ask for. 


* * 
* 


COLD spell with a wind from the east 
'makes a considerable difference to the ways 
e birds hereabeuts, I have often noticed. 
a. and blackbird kind begin at once to 
‘out the leaves at the bottom of the hedges 
n the open parts of the wood. Great flocks 
ser birds seek the ivied walls and the holly 
s for shelter. At nightfall the holly bush 
y other close-growing bush is a haven. 
arger birds depart from the cliff, leaving 
those that are the rightful owners of really 
holes. One thing in particular happens: 
ormorants that travel between the sea and 
istuary cease to make the journey. Now it 
t be that they move along the coast to more 
red cliffs, but I fancy that the resident 
orants actually leave the cliffs and go to the 
ry to fish. It is never much good sea- 
g in an east wind: anyone who has fished 
season knows that. Fish are hard to come 
_a night when a cold north-easter blows, 
arder still in daylight under the same 
tions. The cormorants know a little more 
fish and fishing than I do—they certainly 
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“NOT TILL YOU’VE SAID YOU’RE SORRY !” 


would have to or give up eating fish—and they 
appear to terminate their daily excursions from 
the cliff to the estuary and back again. I havea 
feeling that they forget to return until the wind 
backs, or whatever it is the sailor says it does. 


* * 
* 


OME time ago I mentioned a cough-cure 

called roadmender’s linctus. I must admit 
that I have never had a dose of the stuff 
and don’t want anyone to send me some to try. 
It is, I was assured, an old and trusted remedy 
in Lancashire, if nowhere else. I had hoped to 
hear more about it, but it seems that no one who 
had been dosed with it read my note, and it 
wasn’t until the other day that a medical man 
decided to comment. Not every doctor, I am 
sure, despises old-fashioned remedies. I have 
a feeling that every good doctor takes faith into 
account, even if he has a secret smile when he 
writes a prescription for someone who wants 
“more of that red stuff.’’ 

My correspondent remarks that he is sure 
that roadmender’s linctus is a local name for 
a cough remedy used in the early part of the 
century and known as syrup of tar. “This was 
the official name for a syrup made from sugar 
and tar water, the yellowish liquid decanted 
after water had stood over wood tar for 24 
hours,’’ he continues. ‘Being rather a fierce 
fiery swallow, the syrup of tar was often mixed 
with an equal part of syrup of wild cherry, still 
used in many cough linctuses to-day. Codeine 
was also sometimes added for its effect in sub- 
duing a persistent cough. This syrup of tar, or 
one of its hybrids, was used by doctors for 
people with chronic bronchitis and was said to 
be very effective. Clearly it was a remedy that 
could be made at home, though I imagine that 
roadmenders would have used coal tar, rather 
than the wood tar specified in pharmacopeceias 
of that time.” 

* * * 

NYONE who is careless with food-stuffs or 
stored provisions is likely to encourage 
vermin. I noticed that, when I stored my 
potatoes without putting lids on the barrel and 
the large wooden cases I put them in, the 
tubers would be nibbled. The fine teeth marks 
indicated field-mice. They took no more than 
a mouse’s ration, but I didn’t care to share my 
harvest with them and I hadn’t time to make 
a suitable trap. They can be taken very easily 
with a lobster-pot arrangement made,with per- 
forated zinc, with raisins for bait, but I had no 
time to make such a trap. I dislike rats more 
than mice, but on the whole I think mice do 
as much damage as rats and spoil just as many 
things by making holes, nibbling, pulling out 


fibres and burrowing into things they have no 
business to be in. 

I put lids on all my cases and the barrel, 
and then I got an uneasy feeling that I might 
have enclosed my thieves with my riches, and 
if the mice couldn’t get out they would certainly 
stuff themselves with potato. In any case 
I wanted to be sure that my keeping potatoes 
really were keeping. It took me all one morning 
to reassure myself. The mice, of course, hadn’t 
been foolish enough to let me nail them up in 
the potato store. I had to empty everything 
out to be sure of this, and I found about two 
slightly bad potatoes in several hundredweights, 
but I can sleep soundly now. The mice are 
having a thin time. By the end of winter the 
mice will have to hibernate to survive. There 
is absolutely nothing left for them to get at. 
The voles we had in seem to have disappeared. 
They too could smell the potatoes, I have no 
doubt, but they are almost certainly hibernating. 


* * 
* 


HE ways of foxes produce many legends 

about how they carry their prey over their 
shoulder and how they rid themselves of 
fleas by submerging in a pool until only the 
piece of wool or fur they have in their jaws 
remains floating on the water to carry their 
unwanted tormentors. I once saw a fox carry- 
ing a goose, and it carried it as I should have 
expected it to do—lumping it along the way a 
dog would. I have never seen one getting rid 
of its fleas; I think it probably gets rid of its 
fleas in the same way as a dog does. A friend 
told me the other day that he had seen foxes 
serenading a vixen in the breeding season, a 
circle of them, five in all. I suppose this sort 
of thing does happen in places where males out- 
number females. I have heard the vixen 
serenading. It is, indeed, a sound to make a 
man’s hair stand on end if he doesn’t recognise it. 

My friend said that one morning he looked 
out of his window at first light and on bare 
ground he saw five foxes sitting in a ring. In 
the centre sat a sixth fox. All were of the 
same size, full-grown animals. There was nothing 
to suggest they were a single family, and 
in any case, it wasn’t the time of year when cubs 
would still have been keeping together. Shortly 
after the foxes were seen, the ring of animals 
rose and began to circle the fox in the centre, 
but not one attempted to approach this central 
animal. For several minutes they ran gently 
round and round, keeping distance and direc- 
tion, and then, disturbed by some noise, the 
party broke up and made off into the near-by 
cover. My friend was convinced that he saw a 
parade of dog foxes seeking a vixen’s favour. 
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A LAST REFUGE OF THE IBEX | 


Written and Illustrated by FRITZ SIEDEL 


HUNDRED years ago the European 

ibex was in danger of extinction, and 

drastic measures were necessary if this 
magnificent animal was to be saved. The Gran 
Paradiso, in the West Italian Alps, was declared 
a National Park and the 50 or so ibex left alive 
in the area were thus strictly protected. This 
measure worked so well that, although many 
ibex were shot during the late war, it is esti- 
mated that to-day some 4,000 live in this area. 
It is this great population that provides the stud 
animals for the ibex “‘parks’’ of Switzerland, 
Austria and the Bavarian Alps 

I wanted to film and photograph the ibex 
in the Gran Paradiso, so, with a biologist as a 
companion and a pack-horse to carry my gear, 
I set forth. The ibex stay at altitudes of some 
10,000 ft. during the day, coming to lower alti- 
tudes only towards evening. To help us to find 
and photograph the animal in its well-nigh in- 
accessible haunts we had as guide a park warden 
who knew the mountain fastnesses of our quarry. 

At one point in our climb the guide sudden- 
ly pointed ahead. A whole herd, composed 
entirely of bucks, was moving round a stone 
headland, their huge curved horns silhouetted 
against the glittering snowfields. The ibex took 
no notice of us, but continued their journey 
downwards, stopping now and again to pull at 
the short grass. 

On the opposite mountain we saw a 
second herd moving down. One of the young 
bucks, on seeing us, gave a loud warning call, 
but to our surprise the dignified veterans con- 
tinued slowly on their way, not in the least 
perturbed by our presence. Both herds were 
making for the central pasture, known as the 
Alm. Then, across the headland, came a third 
herd of strong, powerfully built animals to join 
the other two. It was a unique and unforget- 
table sight; at least 80 ibex were in view, a 
forest of tossing horns. 


BUCK IBEX IN THE GRAN PARADISO, ITALIAN ALPS. Though at one time in dan; 


of extinction, the ibex has been preserved in the Gran Paradiso since the middle of the It 
century and some 4,000 now flourish there 


As we watched, two large bucks, possibly 
disputing the hierarchy, fought each other, 
their horns crashing again and again. Another 
buck was intent on scratching himself with one 
of his horns, clearing the thick coat of parasites. 
One knelt down to his forelegs to feed on the 
short grass. Eventually the last rays of sun- 
shine disappeared behind the towering rocks. 


We were up at five the next morning, a 
without stopping for breakfast started to cli 
towards the Alm as the first rays of the s 
came over the peaks. To our dismay we say 
mountain-climber ahead of us, making for 1 
same pasture. 

It was as we feared: he startled 1 
herd, which at once made off alongside 1 


(Left) ON THE WAY UP TO IBEX TERRITORY. The auth 
companions resting by a lake in the Gran Paradiso at 9,200 ft. I 
stay at about 10,000 ft. during the day, coming to lower levels ¢ 
towards evening 


(Above) A POWERFUL BUCK. “Ibex in the Gran Paradiso hav 
living enemies; their foes are the loose boulder and the avalanch 
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A BUCK HERD. “The dignified veterans continued slowly on their way, not in the least perturbed by our presence” 


ical stone walls and narrow ledges to dis- 
sar into their day-time shelters. There was 
ung else to do but climb higher in the hope 
nding another herd. It was tiring work, so 
ested to eat dried fruit, and from the edges 
he snowfields we quenched our thirst with 
purest original Italian ice. 
In our search we saw many species of 
ers, spiders, marmots and birds, typical of 
wild nature of these cloud-scraping Italian 
. Suddenly my companion spotted through 
binoculars a line of small brown specks 
ing against a distant cliff-face. They were 
without doubt, a herd of 16, consisting 
es and kids. 
The does consort with the 
s only in the mating season in 
smber, for they live separately 
he rest of the year. They norm- 
stay at lower altitudes than the 
‘s. We were able to get within 
yards of this herd, but owing 
y heavy equipment I had to 
| back. My companion, how- 
_ tried to work round the herd 
drive them towards me. By 
sing a tongue of packed snow 
as able to get within 40 yards 
ie whole herd before it took 
t and headed towards what 
ed like an impassable rock face. 
Ibex are almost unbelievably 
le climbers. The does and 
leapt along the stony out- 
s and narrow ledges, and 
ss broad chasms, finding foot- 
s as they went. They did this 
complete ease and calm, 
mpanied by cautious foot- 
ng of the terrain. Ibex in 
Gran Paradiso have no living 
lies; their foes are the loose 
Jer, which can send them 
ling to their death, and the 
inche, which sometimes over- 
ms them, 
Again the herd was out of 
. But I was determined 
ch the day-time resting places 


of these animals, and so we climbed to the snow- 
tipped razor-edge of the rock walk. On looking 
down we saw a herd immediately beneath us, 
clinging to the narrowest clefts and ridges. The 
photographs which I dearly wanted depended 
on a hold for my camera and stand, and these I 
eventually found—but not without difficulty in 
that wild place. 

One old buck that stood on his tiny ledge 
still wore the light-coloured winter coat that 
made him easily recognisable. Just below, at 
the tip of a rocky outcrop, four ibex sunned 
themselves, each with one foreleg extended and 
the other doubled under the body, ready for 
instant movement. 


2 a tts 4 


“AS WE WATCHED, TWO LARGE BUCKS FOUGH 


Others stood, or crouched, scratching 
their backs against rocks. One spun round 
and round on an area so small that I won- 
dered how it could find a foothold, let alone 
perform gymnastics. If space allowed, an ibex 
would stretch itself out at full length. They all 
appeared quite unperturbed, resting on these 
dangerous precipitous slopes. 

It was not until I had used the last foot of 
film that we decided to return for a frugal meal 
at our base. But I had accomplished what I set 
out to do—capture on photograph and film the 
last of the great quadrupeds to survive in the 
Alpine realm of towering ridges and gleaming 
1CGe 


CRASHING AGAIN AND AGAIN” 


1222 


SCRAPBOOK may be distinguishable 
A from a common-place book by consisting 

in pictures, and from an album by a 
certain grotesqueness and inconsequence of 
contents. It is generally humorous in intention, 
containing essentially topical and comic material 
that may have personal and absurd associa- 
tions. In its arrangement the non sequitur was 
felt to increase the comic effect and so was part 
of the compiler’s purpose. As reflecting a frame 
of mind attracted by oddness and variety for 
their own sakes, and as a change from the 
common sense of “‘classical’’ truth, the older 
scrapbooks can be regarded as a minor expres- 
sion of that disruptive, sentimental, inquisitive 
outlook which engendered among other reyolu- 
tions the Romantic and Picturesque move- 
ments, and interest in such ‘“‘curiosities’’ as 
natural science and Gothick architecture. 

The link between scraps and nonsense, that 
world of illogic which the Renaissance age 
called the grotesque, is borne out by the title 
Desseins Grotesques on the handsomely tooled 
binding of three volumes of scraps dating 
apparently from about 1770-90. They were 
acquired recently in a sale and have been kindly 
lent to me by Brigadier L. F. R. Kenyon, who 
noticed a connection between certain of their 
contents and points in my articles in COUNTRY 
LirE on Donnington Grove, Newbury (Sept- 
ember 18 and 25, 1958). Indeed the books prove 
to have belonged to the builder of that elegant 
Gothick house, now the home of Mrs. Reginald 
Fellowes. 

Inside the covers is the signature of James 
Pettit Andrews, F.S.A., and the third volume 
contains several drawings specifically connected 
with Andrews and his house. The contents of 
all three are similar: Andrews evidently had a 
bent for the bizarre, even for what we now call 
the surrealist. He indulged it systematically in 
compiling his entertaining but now forgotten 
Anecdotes Ancient and Modern (1789), from 
which I quoted a few extracts in the Donning- 
ton articles. The original drawing by Grimm, 
after a sketch by Andrews, for that book’s 
frontispiece turns up in the third of these 
volumes (Fig. 1). The contents of the other two, 
illuminating as they are for anyone studying 
historical and psychological aspects of humour, 
are too varied and obscure to be dealt with in 
an article of this kind; so it is the third only, 
containing the clear references to Andrews and 
Donnington, that must concern us now. 

The contents can be summarised under six 
heads. 1. Imaginary social groups in a satirical 
Hogarthian-Rowlandson vein (e.g. Fig. 6). 


2.—“LONG” SIR THOMAS ROBINSON, OF ROKEBY. 
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A GEORGIAN SCRAPBOOK 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


2. Portrait sketches or caricatures of named 
people. 3. A few architectural and antiquarian 
drawings mostly with a Gothick bias. 4. Land- 
scape sketches, some imaginary, some specific, 
as for example some of a tour of the Loire. 
5. Relating to Donnington and the Andrews 
family. 6. Nonsense drawings and rhymes, 
especially a series introducing figures composed 
of household utensils. 

The last group is related to a similar series 
in the earlier volumes apparently derived from 
the phantasmagoria of Jan Breughel circa 1560, 
who also produced similar utensilities, as 
they may be called. Some of them are inscribed: 
“the original drawing was given to Horace 
Walpole and is in the Library at Strawberry 
Hill.” Incidentally, Walpole also owned Bracelli’s 
Bizarerie de Varie Figures (1624). 

Typical of the rhymes is that accompanying 
Fig. 3: 
Will Cook with open Mouth advances 

To smack the charms of her he fancies 

While Dolly Laundry, canting Prude, 

Dambs his warm fives and swears he’s rude. 

Another, of a dame setting sail in pursuit of 
her husband, has Shakespeare’s: 

Hey husband's to Aleppo gone 

Master of the Tyger 

But in a sieve I'll thither sail 

And like a vat without a tail 

Pll do—I'll do—and I'll do. 

Whoever the humorist, the drawings 
afford a queer link in surrealism between Bosch 
and Lear (e.g. his Jumblies). The reference to 
Strawberry Hill, taken with Andrews’s employ- 
ment of John Chute, an intimate of that circle, 
to design Donnington, seems to confirm that 
Andrews was acquainted with Walpole, though I 
know of no allusion to him in the latter’s 
correspondence. Though the drawings were 
unknown to Dr. W. S. Lewis, the authority on 
Walpoleana, it is he who has supplied the 
reference to Bracelli in evidence of Horace’s 
liking for nonsense. 

Among the group relating to Donnington 
is the very competent sketch, signed by J. P. A. 
himself, of the Library at the Grove (Fig. 5). 
Evidently this was the long first-floor room, now 
the present owner’s bedroom, in describing 
which I suggested, correctly as it now proves, 
that ‘“‘we may imagine it the scene of cheerful 
literary parties of the Andrews circle.”’ 

In fact, the three volumes of scraps should, 
it appears, be regarded as a product of that 
circle, which included Grose the antiquary (a 
contemporary note ascribes three caricatures in 
Vol. 1 to him), H. S. Grimm, the topographical 
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HILL “UTENSILITIES” 


(Right) 3—ONE OF THE STRAWBERRY 


1—J. P. ANDREWS, OF DONNING 
GROVE. Original drawing by H. S. G 
for the frontispiece of Anecdotes Ancie 
Modern (1789) 


artist, and Pye, sometime Poet Laureate 
early page is inscribed ‘“‘Drawings by the 
T. Penrose, and others, friends and relati 
the late J. P. Andrews,” which is follow 
the beginning of an index that unfortu 
did not progress beyond three entries, c 
which refers to ‘‘a landscape by Mrs. Pen 
Andrews’s sister. The attribution of m 
the book’s contents to Thomas Penrce 
important in this context, as he was Andt 
brother-in-law, and, it turns out, a gal 
talented, but unlucky young man. In 
Andrews published a collection of his 7 
prefaced by a memoir. 

Thomas Penrose was son of the Vic 
Newbury. In 1762 when he was an w 


graduate at Christ Church and destined al: 
the Church, Andrews’s memoir tells us 
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“eagerness for military and 
life so far overpowered his 
interest’? that he enlisted, anc 
severely wounded serving © 
disastrous naval expedition : 
Colon di Sacramento on th 

Plata. This and ensuing hard 
are said to have underminec 
constitution; but after compl 
his education at Hertford Colle 
was given the curacy of New 
and married the girl to whom, ¢ 
ship was sailing into action, he 
addressed one of the best o 
poems. Another of them mov 
describes, in the manner but 1 
out quite the skill of Goldsmith 
life of a poor country curate. 

late he was given the livin 
Standerwick in Somerset, bu 
died at Bath aged 36 in © 
Andrews says that “‘his pencil 
as ready as his pen, and on sub 
of humour had uncommon me 
To him can evidently be assi 
many of the rather roughly exec 
drawings in group 1 of, cou 
scenes and local characters, 01 
which is inscribed as by him 
probably the imaginary sai 
groups (Figs. 6 and 7). Possib 
war injuries had been faci 
drawing of a grotesquely 7 
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d (right) 5—ARMOUR ON THE STAIRCASE AT DONNINGTON GROVE 
URING IN T. PENROSE’S POEM THE HELMETS, AND THE LIBRARY 
| AT DONNINGTON GROVE. Drawings by J. P. Andrews 


n is inscribed The Rev. T. Penrose poisoned 
h (illegible) oflead, by himself from the life, 1777. 
His most ambitious poetic work was’ a 
ies entitled Flights of Fancy, comprising 
aantic episodes somewhat in the style of 
ir and Young. One of these, called The 
mets and clearly influenced by Horace 
Upole’s youthful romance The Castle of 
anto, is associated in subject matter and by 
yater-colour drawing in the scrapbook, with 
nnington. A prefatory note states that ‘‘the 
ne of the following event is laid in the 
shbourhood of Donnington Castle, in a house 
It after the Gothic taste upon a spot famous 
a bloody encounter between the armies of 
irles I and Parliament’”’ (i.e. The Grove and 
ttle of Newbury). One stormy night, the 
m begins, the village curate was visiting a 
ng butler at The Grove (‘‘to shrive the poor 
vending seneschal’’). As he passed through 
drear gallery, hung with portraits and many 
rophy of helm and targe, gauntlets, maces, 
l horses’ furniture, the wind sang surly round 
fretted dome,” so that the armour clanked 
ily in the draught. Then the frightened 


6 and 7.—ARRIVALS AT A MANSION; (right) IN A COACH 


curate was aware of a voice emanating from 
a proudly gilded casque 
(Filled by the soul of one who erst took joy 
In slaught’vous deeds) and heard amidst the 
gale 
The hostile spirit shouting, ‘Hark I hear the 
voice 
“Of the impatient Ghosts who struggling 
vange 
“Yon summit crowned with ruined battle- 
ments.”’ 
A “sable helmet’’ joined in the ghastly inter- 
course, which (like the concluding book of 
William Mason’s, The English Garden) unexpect- 
edly veered to prognosticating the crisis impend- 
ing with the American Colonies. The poem, 
apart from its evidence of the horror with which 
that struggle filled sensitive Englishmen, is 
pretty poor stuff, as the extracts indicate; but 
it does explain the drawing (Fig. 4). This is 
inscribed ‘“‘armour as it is placed on the staircase 
at The Grove, and the ‘gilded casque’ in the 
Rev. Penrose’s poem of The Helmets.’’ Inciden- 
tally, the cornice moulding depicted is the same 
as that still there. 
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The scraps comprise several historical por- 
trait-sketches by other and quite skilful hands: 
facsimiles “‘of the Pretender and his Consort 
taken from medals presented by the Pope to 
Miss Mary Penrose when at Rome with the 
Duchess of Kingston, copied by Mr. Toomer of 
Newbury’’; Voltaire, “‘a pencil sketch made in 
1793 by Miss Lucy Nepleton, looked on as a 
striking likeness”’ ; an amusing one of “‘Long”’ Sir 
Thomas Robinson, of Rokeby, a noted eccen- 
tric and amateur architect (Fig. 2) ; an admirable 
pencil drawing “‘by Taylor’ of Lady Andrews, 
J.P.A.’s sister-in-law; and one, possibly two, 
drawn in 1776 by “‘the present Earl of Leicester”’ 
—Coke of Norfolk—that so inscribed being a 
clever caricature of a Lady Harrington. The 
last in the book, of a hideously gross woman, is 
faintly inscribed ‘‘Rowlandson,”’ and undoubt- 
edly from his hand. 

Obscure and indeed trivial as many of the 
allusions inevitably are to us nearly two 
centuries later, this scrapbook proves on 
examination to ring quite a number of long- 
silent little bells not only in J. P. Andrews’s 
country house. 


, Typical specimens of the drawings attributed to the Rev. T. Penrose 
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BIRDS OF A WALLED GARDEN 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


HAT could be snugger, more private 
\ \ and secluded than a walled garden? For 
years I had wondered what lay behind 
that sun-blistered door, and many a time had 
peered longingly through its rusted keyhole. 
Often the drumming of a great spotted wood- 
pecker could be heard in the lane outside, and 
once, squinting through a crack like an envious 
schoolboy, I had caught a glimpse of a hawfinch 
as it dipped down to drink from a puddle in the 
orchard path. It was tantalising. Untended 
for years, the place had become a perfect bird 
sanctuary, yet short of actually breaking and 
entering there seemed to be no way of gaining 
admission to this little Eden, so far gone in 
neglect, indeed, that no one appeared to know 
who the rightful owner was. 

The wall was high, built of Norfolk flints, 
each about the size and shape of a hot-cross bun. 
As building materials go flint may not look very 
promising, but it has its uses, as the round 
towers and flushwork of many an East Anglian 


ea 


SPOTTED FLYCATCHER AT ITS NEST IN 


higher than I had ever seen them. It was the 
kind of scene to make a gardener weep and to 
send prospective purchasers scurrying back to 
their cars in dismay, but for a bird-watcher its 
very unkemptness made it the more intriguing. 
It was the prattle of goldfinches that had 
first prompted me to go out of my way to gain 
admission. As usual, the nest was in an apple 
tree, so low down that it was practically at eye- 
level. No doubt the security of this out-of-the- 
way corner, hitherto inviolate, had encouraged 
the birds to build close to the ground; in the 
ordinary way goldfinches’ nests tend to be sited 
in the upper branches. At any rate, this one was 
in an ideal position for close-up observation. 
Crowded in the tiny mossy cup, the four 
““greypates’’ were already well on the way to 
being fully feathered, and had an alert, mistrust- 
ful look that suggested that they were ready to 
scatter at the first incautious movement. It was 
necessary to work fast. Without waiting, 
therefore, I rigged up a hide on the spot. 


A DESERTED WALLED GARDEN. 


the chicks were so tiny it was surprising to see how bulky some of her catches were” 


church testify; and at least a council house built 
of good Norfolk flint does not have the brash 
look which characterises those constructed of 
more ersatz, prefabricated materials. It looks 
right, in keeping with its setting, almost as if it 
had grown there. There is an air of timeless- 
ness about it that refuses to be dated. This 
wall, for instance, might well have been 
medieval, though I doubt whether it is more 
than a hundred years old, if that. It is the 
same, of course, with the Cotswold cottage, 
conjured ‘out of its native oolite, or the Dales 
farm, hewn out of the Pennine limestone, or the 
“magpie” houses of the West Midlands. Each is 
traditional, in the best sense of that overworked 
word. 

So far as I could discover no one in the 
village was acting as caretaker, but a discreet 
note to the estate agents resulted in my being 
given “‘permission to WieWwee and, at last. I 
became armed with a key, and the secrets of the 
walled garden were open to inspection. 

Inside, it was as hushed as a cloister. Every- 
where docks and nettles and rosebay grew waist 
high, or higher, and the boles of the fruit trees 
were swathed with bindweed. Brambles had 
spread their tentacles among the rose beds, 
where a few choice blooms, born to blush 
unseen, still shed their petals on the grass. In 
one corner the black currant bushes were laden 
with unpicked berries, shrivelled in the sun; in 
another the hollyhocks had pushed their spires 


Unlike other small passerines, most of 
which feed their young at short intervals, gold- 
finches spend a long time collecting food, and 
return with it, on an average, about once an 
hour. Having gathered the minute seeds they 
have to wait until they are partly digested, for 
the food is regurgitated in the form of a thickish 
paste. Not only that, but I soon found that the 
pair invariably returned together. If one of 
them arrived ready to serve up a meal before 
the other it immediately went off in search of 
its partner without making any attempt to visit 
the nest. The joint arrival was always heralded 
by the lively prattling notes and canary- 
like snatches of song that make the goldfinch 
seem, to my ear at least, the happiest, most care- 
free of birds. As soon as they heard it in the 
distance the fledglings sat up, fluttering their 
wings and uttering the same notes as their 
parents. 

Because of the similarity of the sexes it was 
impossible to be sure which was which, but my 
impression was that the female always led the 
way. Whichever it was, the procedure was 
always the same. Alighting in the top of the 
tree, both birds engaged in an animated con- 
versation, in the midst of which one of them fell 
silent and began to edge its way downwards, 


twig by twig, sneaking on to the side of the nest 


from the rear, careful to keep under cover of the 
leaves. Perching bolt upright, it quickly 
pumped the food into the waiting mouths. This, 
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incidentally, was done so quickly that 
human eye was unable to see exactly what 
happening; but the photographs show that 
paste is first ejected on to the bird’s ton 
thence from the tip of the upper mandible 
the chick’s gape. A kind of suction action 
takes over and the food, which seems to 8 
the consistency of chewing-gum, is drawn in 
thin string. 

All this, needless to say, takes place © 
matter of seconds, with the adult screwed 
into a variety of contorted attitudes. That dd 
the bird leaves at once and allows its waif 
partner to follow suit. It was noticeable 
the second bird, presumably the male, was n! 
nervous than the first, almost as though it fj 
shy of facing up to the jostling reception wl 
awaited it at the nest. At this stage neithe 
them made any attempt to clean up the ni | 
the sides of which were by this time thic 
covered with dried droppings. 

Rather to my surprise—for when I fff 
found them the fledglings looked as though t 
were ready to fly at any moment—the g 
pates were still there next day. As luck hadi 
I was present on the third afternoon when tif 
finally took their leave of the nest in the api 
tree: a lazy, sultry afternoon with the ff 
buzzing among the foliage and wasps crawl} 
about the green fruit. For two whole ho 
there had been no sign of the old birds, and 
youngsters were obviously restive, fidgeting 
their places, wit-whitting off and on. I wondem 
what was keeping the pair. Suddenly, one of 
greypates stood up, whirred its wings and fai 
shot up into the top of the tree, then a secor 
a third and finally a fourth. At once be 
parents joined them, twittering excitedly, a: 
for the next five minutes there was a no# 
family celebration, at the end of which the par 
broke up and young and old went dancing 
to the fields. And that, so far as I was co 
cerned, was the end of their story. 

While all this had been going on—a 
never was a watcher more thoroughly pr 
occupied, or more delightfully—I had be 
keeping an eye on the antics of a family 
spotted flycatchers which were constant 
looping in and out from their perches on tf 
tumbledown rose pergola. There were thr 
young birds, easily recognisable by their light 
plumage, and though they were now strong ¢ 
the wing and capable of fending for themselve 
they spent most of their time chasing one ¢ 
other of their parents, pestering them with cw 
begging-notes. : 

It was not until one of the flycatchers fle 
up and settled in the ivied wall that I thought « 
examining the nest, a slight half-cradle tucke 
inside a recess where one of the flints had bee 
dislodged. To my astonishment, it containe 
three newly hatched chicks. This pair, evidently 
had begun raising a second brood before the fir: 
one was off their hands—quick work, to say th 
least of it. Normally the spotted flycatcher 3 
single-brooded. The division of labour seeme 
to be that the female took over most of th 
duties at the nest, while the male was left ft 
attend to the lesser needs of the flying young. — 

From a bird-photographer’s point of vie 
there never was an easier subject. In the co 
of the evening or during a thunder shower-— 
believe it or not, there were one or two eve 
in the cloudless days of a matchless July—th 
female left off her loopings to brood the chicks 
so closely that it was possible to walk right u 
and look her in the face without her moving 
When the sun struck hot upon the wall sh 
busied herself as only flycatchers can, snappin 
up midges, bees, cabbage whites—any insec 
which came within reach—returning every fe\ 
minutes and darting off in search for more 
As the chicks were so tiny it was surprisin 
to see how bulky some of the catches were, ye 
somehow or other she contrived to stuff th 
crushed bodies, carapace and all, into the littl 
ones’ throats without choking them. ; 

Tsee-chuk, she cried, flicking her tail as sh 
perched on the fence post; then she was off 
twisting in mid-air to intercept one, two, thr 
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ag gnats, with audible clicks of the mandibles 
ore alighting, neat as you please, on the same 
.Mouse-coloured, modest-looking, unobtru- 
» for all its being so conspicuous, the fly- 
her is a welcome addition to any garden, 
| too often taken for granted. She is a model 
industry, too. WHard-pressed as she un- 
btedly was, with two families to care for, 
; tireless little bird even managed to find 
ie to help with the feeding of a young cuckoo 
had strayed into the garden. A helpless 
)by if ever there was one, this interloper 
tainly knew how to attract attention. Its 
_rse lispings never left off in the heat of the 
7, an insistent clamour that brought half 
' birds in the garden flocking to the rescue. 
nnocks, creeping about in the shrubbery, left 
‘their searches to minister to it; robins ticked 
yrily, but could not resist the gargoyle-like 
cination of this lumpish creature squatting 
‘itself in the apple tree; and a puzzled white- 
oat, off-colour and droopy in its summer 
ult, emerged from its hiding periodically to 
ffer a caterpillar or two. 
_ The phenomenal interest displayed by other 
‘cies in the cuckoo’s upbringing may be a 
vale that students of animal behaviour have 
to explain satisfactorily, but for anyone who 
} felt the appeal, the irresistible attraction of 
» newly born in its first innocence—be it 
opy, lamb, or tiger cub—the riddle is not 
strange. The young cuckoo’s secret lies in 
yertising its need to be cared for, playing on 
universal instinct that bids us cherish 
plessness even in its more unlovable guises. 
enters the world at the very time when 
ds have only one thought—to stop a gaping 
uth and to silence compulsive cries that 
inot go unanswered. So the parasite thrives. 
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YOUNG CUCKOO IN THE WALLED GARDEN. 
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“A helpless booby if ever there was one, 
this interloper certainly knew how to attract attention” 


“HE C.V.R.:: IN MEMORIAM - By EVELYN BARRETT 


home in Ireland lay a massive silver 

spade. The shaft was of polished ebony; 
» head, embossed with entwined roses and 
unrocks, recorded, in flowing Victorian script, 
> digging, by my grandmother, of the first sod 
the Clogher Valley Railway. The Tram, as 
was locally known, ran between Maguires- 
dge, in Co. Fermanagh, and Tynan, in Co. 
magh. Its average speed was 12} miles an 
ur, although, on a good run downhill, it could 
ich 16 to 20 miles. It ran through woods and 
ds, along roads, and down the main streets 
villages. In the course of its career it brushed 
> fir trees of Colebrooke, the present home 
Lord Brookeborough, and swept by the 
rk at Caledon, boyhood home of Field-Marshal 
rd Alexander. 


yi the sideboard of the dining-room of my 


Third-class Discomfort 


It had six green engines with thin, black 
els, named after local rivers and estates; 
1 was served by four guards, impressive in 
vy blue frock coats with silver buttons, each 
whom was our friend and accomplice. Com- 
city with the staff was viewed with suspicion 
1d disfavour by my father. My father was the 
st upright of men. Two things he hated were 
ybbery and nepotism. To ensure that his 
nily profited by neither was a personal code. 
pursuance of this principle we were made to 
vel third class on railways. At that time 
sre were three classes on Irish railways, first, 
ond, and third; the third, with its wooden 
aches, tobacco-dim atmosphere, and _spit- 
iden floors, was more or less exclusive to 
mers, more often than not ‘“‘with a dhrop 
cen.”” I doubt if any children of gentry 
velled third in Ireland, in those days, except 
rselves. Worse than the smell and discomfort 
s the embarrassing candour of the company. 
hon’s a brave wee gerr’l! Would ye give her 
1 stone?’’—this with a speculative pinch! 
Yould yew be one o’ the Miss Blanks? Shure 
_knowed be the voice ye was out of Thomas 
» (Thomas Stewart were my father’s 
ristian names.) ; 

Once we were in the Tram such agonies 
re forgotten. Comfortably ensconced, with 
r dogs and other belongings, we would be 
ned by the guard, who would bring us up-to- 
te gossip, while a lucky brother might drive the 


3 


- 
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engine. Such kindness was the downfall of our 
favourite guard. When we boasted to my father 
of a free ride on the line, he enquired ‘‘Who was 
guard on that train?’ Innocently we answered 
“Dunbar.’’ Dunbar was sacked, although 
immediately reinstated, through my father, in 
a better job on the Great Northern. 

Another time a great-aunt (who might well 
have been taken for a tramp), hearing the Tram 
coming up the road behind her, without 
bothering to turn round, held up her umbrella 
for a lift. The Tram, naturally, continued on 
its way. So for several years the aunt refused 
to write or speak to my father, holding him 
directly responsible for the insult. This aunt 
had a high-handed way with railways. On 
another occasion, wishing to send a valuable 
tea-set as a wedding-present to a nephew in 
Dublin, she dispatched her maid, with the tea- 
set loosely packed in a cardboard box, to meet 
a train on which my father sometimes travelled. 
Failing to find my father (who was not on the 
train), the maid, obeying instructions, threw the 
box, addressed only with my father’s name, 
through a window of the train as it was 
moving out of the station. The tea-set, not 
surprisingly, arrived at Dublin in pieces. For 
this, also, my father was blamed. 


An Extra Engine 

On market days, and for heavy goods, the 
Tram took on an extra engine. So, before 
a family move to Dublin the station-master was 
warned in advance. Once, when everything had 
been loaded, and the Tram, with its two engines 
fussily puffing, was about to start, it was dis- 
covered that my mother’s keys had been left 
behind. The news was shouted to the coachman, 


LUBA PAAAMAMAMS2 291211 


TO A CACTUS 
ORTLY green pincushion that on my window- 
sill 
Squats like a fat inflated frog, weivd bulbous 
growth 


Protuberant of paunch, suck up your fill 
Of sunlight, you, epitome of sloth. 


Devour the sunlight with a southern passion, 

My vegetable hedgehog, against the hour 

Of sudden beauty, when overnight you fashion 

The triumph of your solitary flower. 
MARGARET RHODES. 


who galloped the trap the two miles to the house, 
and back, arriving with the keys just as the 
guard was about to blow a despairing whistle. 

Clock time has little meaning in Ireland. 
My father, most unpunctual of men, had a fetish 
about correct clocks. This was a thorn in the 
side of old Evans, the station-master. Seeing 
us children at the station, he would thrust his 
grey-whiskered face round the office door, 
enquiring anxiously, “‘Is yer Da on the Throm? 
God help us so!”” Once, however, the tables were 
turned. At Tynan Junction, while my father, 
as usual, was haranguing the station-master 
about the inaccuracy of his clock, on the other 
side of the platform the Dublin train slid in, and 
out. “Stop that train!’ roared my father. And 
this was done. The train was halted, reversed 
and boarded. Thenceforth, interest in the 
station clock at Tynan could always be diverted 
by the station-master’s innocently enquiring, 
ID Yoide: imabinly ey qohanen Give 5 5 site 


Tipping in Pennies 

Another foible of my father’s was correct 
tipping. It was a system he detested, and to 
which he subscribed with abstemious reluctance. 
On the family moves from Dublin to the north 
the bulk of the advance luggage, about seven- 
teen trunks, including a vast canvas affair with 
a curved lid, known as the Camel, containing 
linen and accompanied by two maids, was sent 
on ahead with my youngest sister and myself. 
The tips for this mammoth porterage (which 
involved two changes), all in coppers, had been 
worked out at 2d. a trunk by my father. They 
were entrusted to me and an account of their 
use demanded. I was about 13 and I can 
still feel the agony of shame and embarrassment 
as I started doling out pennies to porters, whose 
courtesy quickly turned to derisive abuse. 

The C.V.R. is no more. No more does its 
fog-horn whistle, that was time-keeper up 
and down the valley, mark the passage of 
unhurried days. No more does its green engine, 
bursting through trees, or round a bend, stop 
one’s heart—and one’s pony. It was a human 
little railway, preserving, as so often in Ireland, 
a sliding mean between efficiency and considera- 
tion. To some it was more. Like the voice of 
the corncrake, or the sound of a scythe on 
summer mornings, it was part of the very stuff 
of childhood. 


MASTS, 
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A RECORD BOAT SHOW 


people ‘fond of being sailors,” Dr. 

Johnson replied: “I cannot account for 
that, any more than I can account for other 
strange perversions of imagination.’’ The Great 
Cham of literature, if he were to visit Earls 
Court to-day, would be profoundly depressed. 
The spectacle of thousands of Britons milling 
round yachts and boats—some no bigger than 
bath tubs—would perhaps convince him that 
the nation no longer had, in his own phrase, “‘a 
bottom of good sense.”’ 

Certainly, Earls Court is no place at the 
moment for people who dislike the sea. The 6th 
National Boat Show, which opened there on 
December 30 and remains open until January 9, 
is the largest display of sailing and power craft, 
engines, tackle and boat equipment ever seen 
in Europe. It is a place for schoolboys and old- 
timers; for nimble dinghy helmsmen, die-hard 
ocean-racers, and even for the ultra-conservative 
who maintain that there is nothing to equal the 
gaff rig and dead-eyes and lanyards. The last- 
named may be pleasurably shocked to find that 
many gadgets and devices that they once 
despised, on the grounds of their being both 
complicated and expensive, are now streamlined 
into simplicity and are comparatively cheap. 

The move from Olympia to Earls Court 
has meant that there is more room for the 
display of the exhibits, and even the Earls 
Court pool has been brought into play by trans- 
forming it into ‘“‘a typical West Country fishing 
village.’ A Brixham friend who visited it with 
me commented, however, that there were some 
things lacking—‘‘the noise of seagulls, and at 
least half-a-dozen pubs with the doors opening 
and closing behind white-booted trawlermen.”’ 

Afloat on the pool is one of the most 
interesting recent developments in ocean-going 
craft, a 36-foot catamaran, similar to the 
one that crossed the Atlantic in 1959. The 
popularity of “‘cats’’ has been growing steadily 
in the past five years, and it was only a question 
of time before someone came up with a good, 
deep-sea version of this twin-hulled flyer. Built 
by Prout and Sons, this cruising catamaran is 
spacious and well planned. The main cabin has 
four sleeping berths, and there is still room for 
one or two in the forward cabins. The cockpit 
looks as if it could seat ten or more. There 
should be a good future for this type of large 
catamaran—particularly, I feel, in the summer 
Mediterranean, where her lightness and speed 
should provide what is necessary on days when 
only light land and sea breezes prevail off the 


(): someone remarking that there were 


By ERNLE BRADFORD 
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A HIGH SPEED MOTOR-BOAT WITHOUT PROPELLOR OR RUDDER. 
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One of 


most interesting craft to be seen at the Earls Court Boat Show, which closes on January 


this water-jet-powered boat. 


The hull is of glass fibre and there are no external moving pz 


Although running at speed on to a beach is not to be recommended, it has been done for 
photograph in order to show the boat’s capacity for being driven through shallow wate 


coastlines. That the catamaran can still retain 
its great advantage—speed—when “enlarged 
up” is shown by the fact that this one recently 
covered 80 miles in 7+ hours. For speed-lovers 
there is the 18-foot 6-inch Catamanner by Twin 
Hulls, for which 20 knots is claimed. What 
20 knots feels like in a ‘‘cat’’ I don’t know, but I 
do know that making 14 knots over a measured 
mile in a similar craft feels as near to true flying 
as I have ever come. For the do-it-yourself 
experts there are even kit form catamarans 
costing £74. 

The handyman, do-it-yourself aspect of 
modern Britain is greatly to the fore in this 
year’s Boat Show. A whole section, Boating on a 
Budget, emphasises the change that has come 
over the yachting and sailing scene in the 
past ten years. For £17 10s. one can build a 
pram dinghy, and the more ambitious, for a 
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A NEW DESIGN IN SAILING DINGHIES. The Pegasus is a new 14-foot racing dinghy 


leas elie ‘ he 


designed by Uffa Fox 


cost of £302, can build a two-berth sloop, 

saving themselves £160 over the yard-built 
sion of the same boat. Though there may 1 
few die-hards left who complain that the co: 
tion of our small ports and coastal waters 

soon be as bad as that of Piccadilly Circus, 

fact remains that the growth of popular yach: 
is an extremely healthy one. Our Navy may 
considerably smaller than in 1939, yet tl 
seems little doubt that, if there were an er 
gency to-morrow, it would be far easier to : 
young men with some knowledge of the sea’ 
of the problems of wind and weather than it 
before 1939. 

Powered craft occupy a great amoun’ 
the show. James Taylor show an attrac 
Mediterranean version of their 42-foot 
motor yacht. This combines elegance, com 
and speed in a mahogany hull, with doi 
cabin forward, dinette convertible to a doi 
berth and a roomy saloon. Twin 120- 
diesels give 20 knots to a clean, sea-kindly ft 
The change in power-boat hulls during the ] 
25 years is one of the most interesting aspect 
modern yacht design. In the late ’30s the des: 
showed an unhappy chrysalis stage, in wl 
power-boat owners were still somehow tryin, 


_ pretend that their boats could ‘‘almost sz 


The old snobbery between sail and steam t 
longer to die in the sphere of yachting thai 


‘ordinary life, and it is interesting to see 1 


it has now gone. Power-boats to-day 
designed and built with a proper regard 
their functions. No one any longer feels tha 
should have a clipper bow or a bowsprit 
motor-yacht, or heavy masts that could sup] 
sails, but in reality only support a wire 
aerial. Sailing yachtsmen will always curse 
fast motor-cruisers, which whip past them \ 
a sad disregard for the effect of their w 
but no one can complain that the ave 
modern motor-boat is esthetically ugly. 
An interesting development is a high-sj 
motor-boat that has neither propellor 
rudder, being a true jet craft driven by w 
ejected under pressure. The advantages 
such a craft for shallow coastal waters, or 
marsh and estuary areas, is immediately o 
ous. Mr. Donald Campbell, the world w 
speed record holder, recently demonstrated 
of these craft at South Cerney in Gloucestersl 
Powered by a Ford Zephyr engine, 
two-stage jet draws water into a tur 


ugh a grid flush with the bottom of the 
t. The water is ejected through the tran- 
, the reaction from this high-power jet 
ing the hull at speeds of over 25 knots. 

For fast small craft there would seem to bea 
nt future for this development. It obviates 
ry of the old working parts, and also dis- 
es with that menace to swimmers and 
er skiers, the propellor. There are no 
iosed moving parts on the underwater 
ry, the boat being steered by deflecting the 
itself. With a draught of nine inches on a 
foot fibre-glass hull, the boat can be 
ven in the shallowest waters, and it is 
med that, when planing, the draught is no 
re than four inches. There seems to be only 
| disadvantage: the idle swimmer like myself, 
» has retreated into the shallows in order 
avoid being mown down by water skiers 
her out, will now have to get out of the 
er altogether. 

Cruisers and cruiser-racers are well repre- 
ted, the modern cruiser-racer being a type 
it must inevitably become more and more 
vular, since few people can afford to keep a 
ht solely for racing. The old days when 
re was a distinct difference between the 
ser and the racer are almost gone—which 
it should be, for there is every good reason 
y a cruising boat should also be fast and 
e a good turn to windward. Modern tech- 
es and materials have long since done 
ay with the idea that to be safe, ‘‘out deep,”’ 
yacht needs to be as heavy as a Thames 
ge or an old pilot cutter. 

There is a fine large ketch, Melora III, 
ong the bigger boats at Earls Court. Built 
Bute Slip Dock, she is 50-foot overall, and 
looks as if she would be easy and light to 
idle. She is one of the biggest boats to be 
It on the Clyde for some years. Following 
older tradition is the 33-foot Fifer type 
ing-boat yacht by James N. Miller and Son. 
+ retains all the picturesque and handsome 
uities that I remember from her smaller 
foot sister last year, but the accommodation 
been improved and greater engine-power 
ed. Nowadays people sometimes tend to 
ff at the picturesque in yacht design and 
nire only the practical and functional. The 
blem, surely, is much the same as in 
inary domestic architecture: do you care what 
ir house looks like from the outside, or: are 
1 only concerned with its capabilities as “‘a 
chine for living in?”’ I think most people 
o can love something as unpractical as sail, 
1 machine age, must also be concerned about 
outside appearance of their boat. An 
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THIS 30-FOOT SLOOP, THE MARTLET, 
IS USED BY BRITANNIA ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH, FOR SAIL 
TRAINING. (Left) CLEAN, SIMPLE LINES 
IN MODERN POWERED CRAFT. This 
35-foot fast Diesel yacht by William Osborne 
is driven by two 120-horse-power engines 


attractive—even if old-fashioned-looking — 
yacht is an ornament in the average harbour. 
The great thing about this year’s Boat 
Show is that there is something for every- 
body. Those with airborne tastes will find 
an extraordinary, build-it-yourself flying-boat, 
capable of reaching heights of 500 feet. A 
specially strengthened and lightened version 
of the Sabre Speedcraft, an 114-foot outboard 
runabout, it takes off by means of a helicopter 
rotor when towed behind another boat. For 
the more conventional, there is an interesting 
small three-berth sailing cruiser, the Leeward, 
which was first shown last year and has 
already established a following. The Holman- 
designed 54 tonner is a_ particularly good 
example of the cruiser-racer. Clinker-built 
and 20 foot on the waterline, she sleeps 
four and is handy and fast, as her successes 
during Burnham Week showed. Merlin-rockets, 
12-foot Nationals and all the old favourites are 
here. Devotees of those elegant greyhounds, 
sailing canoes, will welcome Bill Kempner’s 
Folly, with which he recently won back the 
New York Canoe Challenge Cup after 26 years. 
One hopes that this may prove an augury of 
success for our next America’s Cup challenge. 


FEW ceremonies remain to- 
Ps day to give evidence that 

Twelfth Day, January 6, 
was in former times second only to 
Christmas as a popular festival. 
The religious feature of the day 
was the honouring of the Magi. 
Up to the time of George III, the 
sovereign, preceded by heralds, pur- 
suivants and other court officials, 
went to the Royal Chapel at St. 
James’s, London, and offered the 
traditional gifts. The illness of 
George III led to the abolition of 
the personal appearance and the 
procession, but the offering is still 
made every year on the sovereign’s 
behalf by two court officials. They 
are attended by a box ornamented 
at the top with a spangled star. 
They take the gold, frankincense 
and myrrh from the box and place 
them on an alms dish held out by 
the officiating clergy. 

The combination of cakes 
and kings has dominated the 
Twelfth Day revels since early 
times. The practice of electing the 
King of the Bean is believed to have 
a Roman origin and to have later 
become connected with the Twelfth 
Cake—a special cake cooked with 
a bean and a pea inside. All the 
merrymakers were gathered to- 
gether and the cake was divided 
by lot. The person receiving the 
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THE TWELFTH 
was cooked 
piece contained the bean was king of the revels until 
midnight 


NIGHT KING IN 1836. A special cake 
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DAY OF CAKES, FOOLS AND KINGS 


By GEOFFREY HUMPHRYS 


| 


with a pea and a bean inside; the man whose . 


WASSAILING APPLE TREES WITH HOT CIDER IN DEV 
ON TWELFTH NIGHT. From an engraving of 1861. This cus 


is still carried out in several cider-apple districts 


piece with the bean inside was accepted as king until midnight, and ca 
the King of the Bean. The person obtaining the pea piece was recogni 
as queen. If the bean fell to a lady, she had the right of selecting the mar 
take her place, and similarly a man had a choice of the queen. 

In the 16th century certain ceremonies followed the election of 
king and queen. One popular practice was the raising of the king to 
ceiling, where, with chalk, he drew crosses on the rafters to protect © 
house against evil spirits. 

At Paget’s Bromley, Staffordshire, a local Twelfth Day custom y 
both amusing and purposeful. A man came among the assembled villag 
with a mock horse fastened to him. After dancing with this and makin; 
snapping noise with a bow and arrow, he was joined by six fellow villag 
wearing mock deers’ heads and displaying the arms of the chief local lat 
lords. This party then danced the Hays and other country dances to mus 
urged on by the local inhabitants. There was a huge pot of ale and spec 
cakes supplied by general contribution of the village. These were sold, a 
the money was used to repair the church and help keep the poor. 

In Gloucestershire it was the custom for farm-hands to go into the fie 
early on the morning of Twelfth Day and light thirteen fires. The « 
large fire represented Jesus Christ, and the smaller ones the twelve Apost 
As soon as Judas’s fire was lit, it was stamped out. The rest were left 
burn as an offering for a good yield of crops. The celebrations were conclu 
with the distribution of cake and cider. 

In several cider-apple districts the traditional custom of wassailing 
still carried out on Twelfth Night. Groups of men go to the orchards 
nightfall with lanterns and shotguns. They fire through the branches 
the trees, pour cider on thé roots and set cakes soaked in cider in the fo 
of several trees. Nowadays the practice is merely the upholding of a me 
custom, but there is no doubt that formerly the ritual was conside 
necessary to ensure a good yield in the coming season. The traditio 
song is still sung during the proceedings. It leaves no doubt as to 
purpose, for part of the words are: 

. . . bear apples enow, 

Hats full, Caps full, 

Three score bushels full, 

And my pockets full, too. Ms 

Wassailing was also a feature of the local Twelfth Day celebration: 
the famous cattle county of Herefordshire. Here the wassail bowl 1 
carried into a cow byre and toasts were drunk to the occupants. A spe 
cal:> with a hole in it was then placed on the horn of an ox. If he threy 
oft immediately it was considered to be a good omen, and, according 
whether it fell in front of or behind the animal, the cake could be claimed 
the bailiff or the farmer’s wife. i} 

The Hood Game is a Twelfth Day custom practised at Haxey 
Lincolnshire. It is believed to have started in the 13th century and 
have had its origin in pagan spring rites. There are twelve official play 
called Boggans, who, according to tradition, should have something re 
their dress. They are led by a King Boggan and accompanied by a F 
The latter commences the activities by making a traditional speech fro: 
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HANDING ROUND THE CAKE IN 1836. “Every family had its Twelfth Day cake” 


e near the church. A fire of damp straw is 
lit beneath the stone for the ceremony of 
king the Fool. 

In 1956, owing to an oversight, the straw was 
dampened and the Fool was burned rather 
| smoked. His clothes were hastily extin- 
hed and he was soon able to go with the rest 
he assembly to a piece of high ground 
wn as the Hoodlands, where the main game 
ns. 

The King Boggan, with a group of men from 
ey and Westwoodside, stands in the centre 
le circle made by the rest of the Boggans. 
“hood” is a piece of tightly-rolled canvas 
rely tied. It is tossed into the air by the 
xy, then starts a general scramble to seize it 
carry it through the Boggan ring to the 
er’s village. If this is achieved that hood 
mes “‘dead,”’ but, if not, the King claims it 
it is played again. 

Several hoods are disposed of in this way. 
1 the last hood called the Sway is introduced. 
; made of a length of very strong rope 
sed in leather. As soon as it is thrown, the 
yan ring breaks, there is a dive for the Sway 
a solid rugby scrum of men push and heave 
- way off the Hoodlands, each man intent 
etting the Sway to his own choice of the 
2 inns in the parish. The game ends when 
in is reached Free drinks are then provided 
ound and the Sway is held by the winning 
antil Twelfth Day comes around again. 

In former times Twelfth Night was held in 
honour at Court. Plays and masques were 
ilar, as is proved by Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
zt, written for such an occasion. 

On Twelfth Night, 1606, Ben Jonson’s 
jue Hymen was performed before the Court. 
1613 the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn were 
litted by Lord Bacon to perform a Twelfth 
masque at Whitehall. In this production 
haracter of Baby Cake was attended by “an 
r bearing a great cake with a bean and a 
ad 

On Twelfth Day, 1563, Mary Queen of 
s celebrated the feast at Holyrood Palace. 
she was a female sovereign, the central 
acter was made a queen instead of a king. 
lot fell to one of Mary’s attendant ladies, 
the real queen arrayed her in the royal robes 
jewels that she might satisfactorily sustain 
mimic dignities in the festivities of the 


Es 

Charles I had his masque on Twelfth Day, 
his Queen hers on the Shrovetide following. 
production of the latter on one occasion 
more than £2,000, a considerable sum in 
e days. On Twelfth Night, 1633, the Queen 
ed the King at Somerset House, presenting 
storal in which she took part herself. 
Down to the time of the Civil War the 
- was observed with great splendour, not 
at Court, but at the Inns of Court and the 
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universities, as well as in private mansions and 
smaller households. 

The Rev. Henry Teonge, a chaplain of one 
of the Restoration ships-of-war, wrote a diary 
account of the revels aboard on Twelfth Night: 
“Wee had a great kake made, in which was put 
a beane for the king, a pease for the queen, a 
cloave for the knave etc. The kake was cut into 
several pieces in the great cabin, and all put into 
a napkin, out of which everyone took his piece 
as out of a lottery; then each piece is broaken to 
see what was in it, which caused much laughter, 
and more to see us tumble one over the other in 
the cabin, by reason of the ruff weather.” 

Gaming was also a popular feature of the 
Twelfth Night revels. John Evelyn records how 
in 1662, according to his custom, Charles II 
opened the revels by throwing the dice himself 
at a table set up in the Privy Chamber. On this 
occasion he lost £100, but the year before he 
won £1,500; the ladies also played for high 
stakes. Evelyn mentions leaving the gaming- 
room when the Duke of Ormond had won 
about £1,000 and was still in play. 

The Twelfth Night revels also took on a 
more hilarious aspect when the English nobility 
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BADDELEY CAKE AT THE DRURY LANE THEATRE, L 
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celebrated by blowing up 
pasteboard castles, bombard- 
ing pasteboard ships and cast- 
les with egg-shells filled with 
rose-water, letting claret flow 
like blood from imitation stags 
and putting live frogs in large 
pies. ; 

Cakes have always been 
associated with the Twelfth 
Day feasts. The traditional 
bean cooked inside them gave 
rise to the expression “‘bean- 
feast,” and the custom of 
putting threepenny pieces and 
silver charms in the Christmas 
pudding is closely related. 

Twelfth Day cakes filled 
the bow windows of the shops 
of confectioners and bakers. 
One of the most celebrated 
and attractive displays for 
many decades was that of Mr. 
Birch at 15, Cornhill. The 
cakes varied in size, some 
monstrous in the shape of 
castles, others of family size, 
for every family had its 
Twelfth Day cake. All of them, 
large and small, were decor- 
ated with all sorts of coloured 
confectionery in the shape of 
dragons, trees, stars, fish, cottages, palaces, 
knights, serpents and many other objects. 

These window displays of cakes often 
attracted admiring groups of people. As a 
result another form of fun became popular 
among the boys of the city. While the people 
stood staring, the youngsters slipped among 
them pinning their coats and sleeves together, 
so that there was general confusion when some- 
body started to move away. It was all con- 
sidered part of the fun. 

Twelfth Day cakes are no longer seen in 
ordinary households, but on January 6 every 
year at Drury Lane Theatre, the Baddeley Cake 
is cut after the evening performance. This is 
done in memory of Robert Baddeley, who was 
a cook in his younger days and later became an 
actor. When he died in 1794, he left £100 to 
provide wine and cake on Twelfth Night for the 
company currently playing at Drury Lane. 
Every year a large iced cake is carried into the 
green-room by attendants dressed in 18th- 
century livery and powdered wigs. The cake 
is cut in the presence of the assembled 
players, who then drink a toast to the actor- 
cook. 
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AFTER THE TWELFTH NIGHT PERFORMANCE OF THE KING AND I IN 1954 
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THE WOOD HOUSE, ESSEX 


By MARK GIROUARD 


The Wood House, near Epping, Essex, was built in 1898 by the late Mr. E. J. Wythes to the design of W. E. Tower and C. E. Kempe. 
house, modelled on Sparrow’s House at Ipswich, contained until recently its builder’s collection of paintings, tapestry, furniture and china 
was a remarkably complete and evocative example of the taste of its era. 


HE Wood House, near 
Epping, Essex, before its 


recent change of ownership, 
was one of the few places where it 
was still possible to enjoy the 
flavour of a rich and cultured late- 
Victorian or Edwardian house- 
hold. It was a flavour made up of 
strong ingredients. Elaborate 
plasterwork covered the walls and 
ceilings. The lhght, somewhat 
muted by heavy curtains and 
stained glass, lit up rich tapestries, 
brocades and carpets. Most of the 
furniture was carved, inlaid or 
lacquered; fine pictures hung in 
heavy gold frames; there was a 
multitude of porcelain figures, 
vases, snuff-boxes and all the other 
objects with which that age liked 
to sprinkle its shelves and tables. 
Not much of the contents of the 
house dated from later than the 
18th century, for the contempor- 
ary furniture and fittings of Morris, 
Godwin and Voysey penetrated to 
few upper-class homes. Yet the 
Wood House was far removed 
from the conventional period-fur- 
nished house of to-day. It was 
bathed in a kind of golden glow of 
wealth, taste and security; it 
seemed to form the visual equiva- 
lent of Henry James’s leisured and 
intricate prose. 

The house was built in 1898 
by the late Ernest James Wythes, 
grandson of George Wythes, who 
was, along with men like Brassey, 
Paxton, Firbank and Peto, one of 
the greatest and most successful of Victorian 
railway contractors. He died in 1883 and his son 
had died before him; so that when his grandson 
came of age in 1889 he found himself in posses- 
sion of a very large fortune. One of his first acts 
was to commission a magnificent steam-yacht, 
the St. George, in which he sailed round the 
world on coming down from Oxford, along with 
seven friends, a crew of forty-eight and a har- 
monium in the saloon for Sunday worship. 
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1.—THE WOOD HOUSE, EPPING, 
BOTTOM OF THE GARDEN. 


The Wood House was a by-product of the 
life of wealth and leisure which this incident 
suggests. Mr. Wythes did not build it for him- 
self, but for a family friend and the uncle of his 
wife, Harry Willoughby, fifth son of the eighth 
Lord Middleton. He himself lived in his grand- 
father’s house, Copped Hall, and built the Wood 
House at the edge of the Copped Hall park. The 
house was started in 1898, and the architect, at 
any rate nominally, was Walter E. Tower, who 
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2.—THE HOUSE SEEN FROM THE FORMAL GARDEN 


ESSEX, SEEN FROM THE LIME AVENUE AT 
The house is a perfect example of the taste of the 1890s 


certainly wrote the necessary letters and sig} 
the drawings. But according to the W 
family, the design of the house was largely 
to a more remarkable figure, Tower’s uncle 
senior partner, Charles Eamer Kempe. 
Kempe is remembered to-day for his stai. 
glass, but in fact he practised every branck 
interior (particularly church) decoration, 
occasionally put his hand to architecture. 
was a protégé of the architect Bodley, and 
and his nephew belonged very much to 
Bodley circle; it was a group the members 
which could certainly net be called forwa 
looking, but who at their best excelled 
sensitive and scholarly re-interpretation of 
themes. Kempe’s own house was Old Place 
Lindfield, Surrey, which over the years 
gradually transformed from a small hi 
timbered medieval house to a late-Victor 
water-colour dream, complete with barge boat 
creepered walls, yew hedges and everything ¢ 
that a devotee of the Picturesque could requ 
Kempe had already been employed by ] 


“Wythes to redecorate the interior of Cop] 


Hall and to add elaborate architectural garde 
It was a conventional and somewhat ¢ 
Palladian house with some fine interiors; a 
building it was right out of sympathy w 
Kempe’s own tastes, and what it looked | 
by the time he had finished with it can 
seen in the pages of Country LIFE . 
October 29 and November 5, 1910. For » 
house was gutted by fire in 1917 (the shell s 
survives) and Mr. Wythes moved his family 
a large part of his superb collection of pictu 
and works of art to the Wood House. 

At the Wood House Kempe and T 
could start from scratch, without being 
pered by the existence of an earlier and uns 
pathetic building, and they were able to pro 
a much more convincing example of 
talents. They went for inspiration to Sparro 
House at Ipswich, as Norman Shaw had di 
when building Swan House on the Chel 
Embankment in 1880; but in this case tl 


transported their original from the narrow str 
. 
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busy town and copied it 
1 alterations) on the side 
steep hill in a spacious 
g of gardens and coun- 
de. The result was 
ently successful, and their 
itions on the original 
carried out with con- 
able sensibility. The four 
2d dormers, the deep 
gs and the _ elaborate 
xeting derive from 
row’s House; but there 
indows project only on 
irst floor, whereas at the 
d House they project the 
‘e way up, and the house 
storey higher. The four 
four-storey bay windows 
result; tied together by 
black shadows of the 
s, form an attractive and 
nctive feature, whether 
drawn up in a row from 
ime avenue at the bottom 
he garden (Fig. 1), or 
ating along the facade in 
perspective when the 
e is approached from an 
a(rig. 2). 
Epping Forest and the 
fed Hall estate have 
ioned the Wood House 
surburban development 
its windows enjoy long ; » ae. ; ; a 
s of garden and of open 3.—THE ENTRANCE COURTYARD. The steep slope of the ground makes this front a storey lower than 
unspoilt countryside, so that facing the garden 
it is hard to believe that 
entre of London is only fifteen miles away. have filled out the original framework so that _ sets of designs were made, the earlier of which, 
main lines of the garden, with its terraces, few pleasanter retreats can exist from the heat dated 1897, was for a somewhat larger house 
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med yews, flights of steps and lime avenue, and crowding of near-by London. than was built, with another storey of bed- 
designed by Kempe and Tower; and sixty The original drawings for the house (drawn, rooms. Tower estimated that the house would 
s of devoted gardening by its occupants unusually enough, on fine linen) show that two ,400; the embarrassed letter in which he 
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Conyers family lived in the early 17th century and \ 
inserted at the Wood House about 1930 in place of th 
original 1898 one. 
The Victorians and Edwardians had none of the present 
day feeling that rooms ought to be light and airy; the 
enjoyed living in a rich gloom, and not only were the dray 
ing-room windows at the Wood House heavily curtained bu 
one of them was originally entirely filled with Kempe’ 
stained glass, blocking out the fine views which could b 
enjoyed from it. This glass has, in recent years, been re 
moved, all but the upper lights. But there is more, anc 
perhaps more attractive, Kempe glass in the dining-room 
in the form of seven roundels, set into clear glass and illus 
trating six stages in The Round of Life together with a 
illustrative poem (Figs. 8, 9 and 10). The glass is somewha 
in the Kate Greenaway or Walter Crane idiom and has <z 
kind of gentle innocence and sophisticated nursery charn 
that are very hard to resist. 
The dining-room ceiling is richly decorated with gildec 
Ws (for Willoughby, not Wythes) and the walls were hun 
with magnificent Flemish tapestries, of about 1630, depictin, 
The Story of Ulysses and Circe (Fig. 7). The elaboratel 
inlaid table (originally the hall table at Copped Hall) wa 
made in Switzerland in imitation of Renaissance work 
heavy and in its way very fine furniture of this type, quit 
out of fashion to-day, was much admired when the Wooc 
House was built, and there were several original example: 
of it in the house, including the massive chest, probabh 
- : a Flemish or German, illustrated to the right of the dining 
pe ee mee PE AE EI tates ee OR he “=> room. The glazed tiles and fringe of tapestry in the fire 
; places of both drawing-room and dining-room provide a ver} 

5.—A CORNER OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. Over the sofa is a magnificent pice period touch. 
seascape by Van de Capelle Between the two rooms is the Red sitting-room (Fig. 6) 
the walls of which are hung with red silk damask. The mos: 
interesting piece in this room was undoubtedly the japannec 
cabinet. This is of Dutch or Flemish origin (probably fron 
Antwerp) and was made in the mid 17th century, witl 
charming landscapes painted inside the doors and lid. The 
latter is shown open in the photograph. The outer surface 
would originally have been veneered with ebony, but in th 
early 18th century it was remodelled in England to suit th 
taste of the time, when the stand was made for it and th 
exterior japanned with chinoiserie subjects in black and gold 
This cabinet was inherited from the Hayford family througl 
Mr. Wythes’s wife, who was born a Thorold, of Syston, it 
Lincolnshire. To the left of it hung a picture of the retum 
of Eurydice, with the figures painted by Hendrik van Baler 
and the landscape by Jan Breughel. To the right was the 
riddle picture, illustrated in Country Lire of August 4 
1955. ¢ 
Owing to the steep slope of the ground, the living-room 
floor, which is entered at ground level on the north side 0 
the house, becomes the first floor on the garden side, ant 
there is room for a garden floor of lower rooms, including < 
chapel and study, beneath it. Above the main living-room 
is the bedroom floor; the windows on the floor above ligh 
in fact only a large attic. One of the bedrooms has a goo 
Chinese wallpaper, and some of the finest pictures am 
furniture were up on this floor, including a school of Botti 
celli painting of the Virgin and Child (Fig. 12) and al 
exquisite early Florentine painting of the Virgin and Chih 
enthroned among Saints (Fig. 13), in its original 14th-centur 
carved and gilded frame. The bedroom illustrated (Fig. 4 
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6.—THE RED SITTING-ROOM 


informed Wythes that it is going to cost considerably more 
still exists, and makes not unamusing reading. Most of the 
bills for the house are also in existence; the builders were 
Messrs. Norman and Birt, and all the plasterwork, inside and 
out, together with the dining-room ceiling, was executed by 
the firm of Battiscombe and Harris ‘‘to Mr. W. E. Tower’s 
instructions.” 

Inside the Wood House it seemed as though time had 
slipped back fifty years, a feeling that was specially strong 
in the drawing-room (Fig. 4), where, against a background 
of panelling and Battiscombe and Harris’s rich neo- Jacobean 
plasterwork were placed some of the finest of Mr. Wythes’s 
pictures, furniture and china. These included two mag- 
nificent lacquered Chinese cabinets, one on an elaborately 
carved and gilt English 17th-century stand; an alcove full 
of blanc-de-chine porcelain; an unfinished and anonymous 
portrait of a woman by Reynolds, with all the vigour and 
life that unfinished pictures often have; and a great seascape 
by Van de Capelle, Admiral Van Tromp coming ashore in 
Holland, one of the most tranquil and harmonious of that 
master’s works (Fig. 5). A portrait of a woman of about 
1620, attributed to the younger Marc Geerarts or possibly 
Cornelis Janssens, is in remarkably fine condition for an 
English portrait of this date; it is labelled on the canvas as 
being of Mary Queen of Scots, but this is demonstrably 
incorrect. The drawing-room chimney-piece, dated 1607, nae My ; 
was found in an outhouse of Copped Hall and bears the iL. _— , { “a 
arms of the Conyers family, the builders of Copped Hall; it 7.—THE DINING-ROOM. A rich Victorian ceiling and fine Flemish tapest 
probably came from a house at Walthamstow, where the of about 1630 ] 
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Playing mad prtake ‘along the Heath tensa 
1 Two slrangers royecting at a festivals mvs, 
‘| Two lovers whispering Wan ovdhana Wallvwr 

Tose hives bevnd ast in one with geliley eas 


| Te beves Grass greenies gy ay chu nehiinng 
Wasttd with still vanas and daisy Ul dose 
‘Twe childyer in one Hamlet bore car tae 

| Sor uns the yound of life frgm howe To hour 


8, 9 and 10.—STAINED GLASS PANELS OF THE ROUND OF LIFE, BY C. E. KEMPE 


ained three objects of the first quality in 
r very different ways. The huge German 
oque cupboard of the early 17th century is 
ngenious as well as impressive piece, for it 
be dismantled into separate portions, and 
ins a lock of exquisitely etched steel, of 
1 complication as to baffle the most experi- 
d lock picker. 
By the bed, in complete contrast to this 
Sive object was a fine and graceful French 
is XV table, each drawer of which springs 
1 on the pressing of a button beneath 
rim. Finally, over the bed hung a 
nish Madonna and Child (Fig. 14), of 
school of Van Eyck: the Virgin is an 
nary, rather plain, Flemish girl, the Christ 
skinny little Flemish baby, and they are 
ng in a corner of an ordinary Flemish room 
| brightly polished pewter jugs on the table 
shelves; and yet as a whole the picture is 
sfused with an immense dignity and perhaps 
more power in it than the school of Botticelli 
ion of the same subject, with its gentle and 
en idealism. 
The quality of the contents at the Wood 
se bore impressive witness to Ernest 
hes’s discrimination as a collector; they 
remain in his family, though the Wood 
se has passed into different hands. On Mr. 
hes’s death in 1949 the house became the 
erty of his daughter Barbara, the wife of 
mel Guy Elwes, the architect. Colonel 


Mrs. Elwes lived in the house for the next : ere Ls oo ee, : 
years, but it has recently been sold to Mr. 
Mrs. Alex Berg]. 11.—AN UPSTAIRS BEDROOM 


3 Be aes ries OF THE MADONNA AND CHILD. (Left to right) School of Botticelli; by a Florentine painter of about 1360; 
school of Van Eyck 
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ONTINENTAL IDEAS FOR BRITISH FORES 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN WORKMAN 


C 

+ of the pleasures of forestry is that no 
() two forests are exactly alike; but in any 
case no two foresters would deal with 
them in exactly the same way. When the 
Royal Forestry Society of England and Wales 
arranged a tour of forests in ‘Switzerland and 
Southern Germany to take place in October of 
this year, it seemed a wonderful chance to see 
the systems of forestry practised in these areas. 
Over the last few years much-has been said and 
written about the ‘‘Method of Control,’’ but it is 
difficult to appreciate the significance of the 
system in Britain, where most woods are in a far 

from normal state. 

About 50 people took advantage of the tour, 
and the party included landowners, land agents, 
timber merchants and foresters, some of whom 
had been awarded special grants. There were 
ten women in the party and they were especially 
welcome in Switzerland, that most democratic 
of all countries, though women still do not have 
the vote there and apparently had never before 
joined a forestry tour. 

The productive forest area of Switzerland 
is about the same as that of Great Britain, but 
in Switzerland it covers a quarter of the whole 
country; in Britain it covers only just over 5 per 
cent. of the land area. Another major differ- 
ence is that nearly three-quarters of the wood- 
lands in Switzerland are communally owned by 
public bodies equivalent to our parish and 
county councils. Forestry is thus of much 
greater importance in Switzerland than it is 
in Britain. It is the source of one of the few 
raw materials and provides employment in the 
winter for many of the farm-workers. The 
public as a whole are much more interested in 
the welfare of the forests, are much more 
responsible with regard to damage and fires, 
and depend on forests for their very lives in the 
mountain areas, where they may form a vital 
protection against avalanches and rock falls. 
It is in these areas that the special systems 


STRIP REGENERATION AT SALEM IN GERMANY. 
Dense regeneration is being thinned in an area of older 
silver fir, Norway spruce and Scotch pine. The advanced 
growth of beech is left for shelter, but will be removed later 
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TYPICAL GROUP-REGENERATION WOOD. The photograph was taken 
England, but the growth is similar to group regeneration seen by a Royal Fores’ 
Society party during a recent tour of forests in Switzerland and south Germa 


of silviculture have been deve- 
loped. For over 100 years it has 
been forbidden to clear-fell these 
areas; all markings must be 
approved by the cantonal forest 
authority and a sustained yield 
must be maintained in _ per- 
petuity. Protection and shelter 
are assured, erosion in the forest 
does not develop, the timber 
trade is supplied with a steady 
continuous supply of all grades of 
material and the income of the 
community for public works and 
charities is guaranteed. 

The climate and geological 
structure of the northern half of 
Switzerland are not all that 
different from the eastern half 
of Britain and our tour was, 
therefore, confined entirely to this 
area. There are, of course, differ- 
ences, and much of what we saw 
could not be applied exactly in 
Britain, but the rainfall at 25-35 
inches, soils derived from lime- 
stone and glacial deposits and 
everywhere recognisable plants 
and plant communities made 
one feel that conditions could be 
compared and ideas adapted to 
our needs. 

The most overwhelming im- 
pression was the endless natural 
regeneration. Wherever we went 
the ground was carpeted with 
young trees, so much so that it is 
a major problem to reduce the 
thickets of young beech and 
allow Scotch pine, larch, Norway 
spruce and silver fir to grow. In 
England there is a tendency to 


welcome pure beech regeneration as a blessi 
but the admixture of conifers is beneficial, 1 
only because of the -increased yield in Db 
volume and value, but because the 
remains in better condition, and there was 
doubt that these mixed woods were of 0 
standing beauty. Where the desired spec 
were not present in the regeneration, they w 
planted in the normal way, and in Britain 
could well adopt the system, using our copi 
young ash and sycamore and enriching it v 
whatever species we like. 

Two main systems of regeneration w 
demonstrated, the Plenter, or true select 
system, and the Femel, which is a progress 
group or strip system. The former can only 
used with shade-bearing species, such as sil 
fir with beech and Norway spruce. At no ti 
is the canopy opened more than by the remo 
of individual trees. At the same time the wh 
of the space inside the canopy is occupied 
trees of different sizes and ages. It was - 
difficulty of knowing how much timber to | 
in these forests that led to the development 
the ‘Method of Control.’’ At intervals of 1 
or ten years every tree in the forest over 
size is measured at breast height. The numb 
in various broad diameter classes are record 
and those removed in fellings are, of cou 
recorded. | 

It is thus possible to tell exactly h 
many trees have grown from each class into 
next and how many young ones have come 
the lowest class. The system has been in u 
some areas since the beginning of this cen 
so fairly accurate assessments can be madi 
the rate of growth. 

The distribution of sizes in a ie 
sured forest can be checked against older figu 
and one can tell whether there are too 
trees of any one size to ensure the best ¢ 
tinuity. Careful felling can then, over a pe 
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the forest to a proper distribution. It 
wonderful to see how men whose whole 
shad been spent in this type of forest could 
st the right trees of all ages to come out to 
e that proper balance. Here we had the 
est art demonstrated. Few of us can 
ate it in Britain because we have not 
juate regeneration of these shade-bearers 
we have not got enough skilled people to 
ove the individual trees without damaging 
r standing trees. Nowhere did we see the 
s of trees damaged by ropes or careless 
ing and felling. 
The Femel system seemed to have greater 
ibilities for Britain, though regeneration in 
land suffers from various adverse factors, 
_as damping off, snails, mice, pigeons, rab- 
and dense weed growth, grass worst of all. 
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Badly shaped trees, weed species or excessive 
numbers of any one species are removed. This 
process goes on at least every three or four 
years until proper thinning starts, when one can 
walk about freely under the canopy. Now posi- 
tive selection starts. The desired trees are helped 
by removing only those trees that are hindering 
them. Anything not harmful is left to provide 
the treasured under-storey. This under-storey 
keeps the ground in good condition and ensures 
a comfortable microclimate for a really healthy 
living forest. An empty space between the 
crowns of the dominant trees and the floor of 
the forest is anathema. 

Most of the timber and poles are still 
extracted by horse, in the winter, when the snow 
will help considerably. We saw several systems 
of ropeway and these are clearly of supreme 
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carriages had very clever automatic coupling 
devices; tools were often curious but worked 
with the minimum of effort. In England we pride 
ourselves on mending and making-do, but if we 
started with better tools, we would not have to 
mend and we would realise that making-do is 
an expensive pastime. The timber merchants 
in the party were clearly impressed and fascin- 
ated by this side of the tour and one hopes they 
will devise apparatus for use in the woods 
at home. A sort of sledge or cone for tushing 
would avoid those ruts and would halve the 
effort. 

When the timber is felled, it is all graded 
according to the most stringent rules. Classes 
vary according to size and quality for each 
species. Everything is clearly defined in each 
area or canton; the buyer therefore knows what 
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DUP REGENERATION. The Femel system in use near Schaffhausen in Switzerland, with Scotch pine, beech and Norway spruce. 
it) A PERFECT SELECTION FOREST. Every size and age can be found: Norway spruce and silver fir at Schwarzenegg in Switzerland 


“e are many variations to the system, accord- 
to the species and site. Sometimes a very 
il patch—a quarter of an acre would be 
s—is cut and regenerated. This may have 
species or it may be mixed. If mixed, then 
- component should be kept in little pure 
cers to get the best quality of growth. These 
es are spread over the whole forest 
‘are of all ages; they may remain as little 
5 or they may gradually be enlarged 
aat regeneration goes on in the protected 
es 
This process must be continuous, say every 
"years to avoid hard edges, so that the whole 
spy develops into a series of gentle waves 
e the cutting area. Light-demanders of 
se need larger openings to thrive, and only 
eatest skill and knowledge can get the 
effect in each forest. The same system of 
surement applies to control the felling and 
ire sustained yield. 
As soon as the new crop is completely 
dlished, careful negative selection starts. 


importance in mountain country, where road- 
making was costing £40,000 per mile owing to 
blasting and extensive filling. The roads were 
well set out and properly built with four or five 
layers of graded material well compacted. 
Reinforced concrete inner curbs seemed a luxury 
but provide proper drainage with culverts, a 
level to work to when grading, and the effect 
of a tramway for the inside wheels of heavy 
lorries. Much time-and-motion-study work has 
been done on all aspects of extraction, because 
it is clearly one of the stages where increased 
productivity can really show a profit. It is not 
easy to speed up the growth of trees except 
by breeding, new species or fertilisers, but 
the saving of several pence per cubic foot 
of timber between the forest and the mill 
is of the greatest importance. It is true 
to say that in England poor timber on difficult 
sites costs more to get out than it is worth 
standing. 

All the extraction equipment that we saw 
had been designed for the job. The overhead 


he is purchasing, whether it be direct or at 
auction. Every bit of wood is allocated to its 
proper class, from veneer through all grades 
and sizes of sawmill timber to pulpwood, fire- 
wood and faggots. One wonders whether this 
system could ever be used in Britain. Would it 
give the forester a better return? Would the 
timber merchant be more efficient by specialising 
in a particular line? 

Switzerland imports only a little timber 
and it has to come by rail, not by boat, so that 
her prices are kept very high by our standards. 
On the rate of exchange that we were using, the 
prices appeared to be at least 50 per cent. higher 
than our own. This accounts for the fact that 
on average the Swiss forests yield £16 per acre 
per year, which is a profit of £4 per acre per year. 
If they lowered the price of timber by even 
25 per cent., they would kill their profit alto- 
gether. Perhaps this explains the difficulty 
owners are having here, particularly those who 
are not concerned to set their losses against 
other income. 
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FROM COOKERY TO CAPO DI MONT 


By FRANK DAVIS 


art on this occasion, a salute 

to a woman who would I am 
sure be astonished to find herself 
promoted to the position of antiquar- 
ian bookseller’s darling—co-equal, 
and I daresay co-eternal, with great 
literary figures of the calibre of the 
Bronté sisters and Christina Rossetti 
and Mrs. Browning. But so it is; 
that immortal work, The Book of 
Household Management, by Mrs. 
Isabella Beeton, began  publica- 
tion in 24 monthly parts, with col- 
oured frontispiece, a dozen coloured 
plates, advertisements and all, ex- 
actly a century ago and at Sothe- 
by’s, in its original wrappers, uncut, 
has been sold for £260. 

In the same sale the folio 
Prayer Book of 1630, bound up 
with a version of the Psalms in 
metre, and covered with a very 
splendid embroidered binding (Fig. 
1), changed owners for £200. There 
must have been many of these 
embroidered bindings in the 17th 
century; not unnaturally few have 
survived the hazards of three hund- 
red years and this seemed to mea 
very fine example, in brown velvet 
worked in high relief with gold and 
silver thread, with a foliage spray 
at each corner, and in the centre the 
arms of the City of Durham. A 
mayoral perquisite after his year of 


Bie a discussing works of 


office perhaps? Or the harvest 
of some unscrupulous person’s 
scrounging? 


While I pondered about the 
posthumous auction fame of Isabella 
Beeton—it is odd that I had never 
before scen her christian name 
in print—the first things to catch 
my eye in Christie’s happened to 
be a pair of Chelsea tureens, which 
that extremely practical woman 
might well have found a trifle over- 
whimsical (Fig. 2). Though enorm- 
ously popular in the hey-day of the early porcel- 
ain factories, not only in England but everywhere 
on the Continent, these bird tureens, and others 
in the form of vegetables—asparagus, melons 
and so forth—were not, I believe, heldinany great 
esteem by the 1860s. To-day, a hundred years 
later, they are the pride of a comparatively few 
locked cabinets, and the man or woman who 
regularly uses them for the purposes for which 
they were made is uncommonly gallant or care- 
less. These two were sold for 660 guineas, which 
in most households makes breakage a serious 
matter. They are decorated in natural colours, 
the nests on which the birds are seated are rather 
sketchily indicated, and they bear the red 


we 


2.—CHELSEA PARTRIDGE TUREENS 


AND COVERS. 
anchor-marks (1753-58). 54 ins. wide. 660 gns. (Right) 3—CHELSEA FIGURE OF A 
DUCK. It bears the raised red anchor-mark (1750-53). 44 ins. high. 500 gns. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


1.—EMBROIDERED PRAYER-BOOK COVER OF ABOUT 1630. 
The arms in the centre are those of the City of Durham. 12? ins. by 


81 ins. £200 


anchor-marks, which places them between the 
years 1753 and 1758. 

Next to them was the duck of Fig. 3, made 
not for use but for ornament; its feather mark- 
ings in green, lilac and orange, its head turned 
to preen its wing feathers. It belongs to a bird 
series modelled after the illustrations in an early 
volume of natural history, the Natural History 
of Uncommon Birds, 1743, by G. Edwards, and 
is marked with the raised red anchor-mark for 
the years 1750-53. It was sold for 500 guineas, 
the sum paid for a similar figure in the same 
rooms last October. 

Prices for engravings and etchings depend 
so much on points of rarity and condition, 


They bear the red 


and whether they are the 
or later state of a particular p 
that any comparison based o 
mere list would be most misleac 
One can, however, be quite sure | 
the wonderful etching by 
brandt, Christ Presented to | 
People, for which £3,000 was 


latively fine example; this was) 
fourth state of this most mo 
work by the man who is 
accepted as the prince of etch 
and next to it an impression f 
the seventh state of the same 
made £1,700. I suppose the 
famous of the Rembrandt etch 
is the one which became kno 
The Hundred Guilder Print du 
the artist’s lifetime, because it 
changed hands for that fabul 
unheard-of sum; in this sale 
goodish impression was sold 
£260, while an etching whicl 
very little known—Chvrist bett 
his Parents, Returning from 
Temple—made £360. 

Half an hour later yet ano 
item from the library of the Soc 
of Writers to the Signet, Edinbui 
was offered—a comprehensive 
lection of the works of G. B.- 
Francesco Piranesi, the former I 
famous under the quite justifia 
if flattering, title of the Rembra 
of Architecture. The 26 folio © 
umes surprised no one by chan; 
hands for £1,900 and, conside 
the range of all those weighty 
umes, they were by no means d 
for they included a_ wonderf 
comprehensive series of pretty 
everything, with a set of the far 
Prisons (Carceri), in which G, 
romantic imagination is to be: 
at its most impressive, and 
scarcely less famous set of the 
Views of Rome. Many moons 
I was reporting the sale of a se 
these views of mid-18th-century Rome over 
telephone; the following morning the leat 
world read at its breakfast tables that Mr 
and So paid so much for a set of the Zoos of Rt 

But for all the 250 prints sold that 
I thought Fig. 4, The Dance of Herodiala 
Israel van Meckenem (he died in 1503) woul 
the most suitable for illustration, partly be 
outside a very limited specialist circle 
scarcely known, and partly because it tran 
the Bible story into what were at that 
about 1480, modern terms in a most V 
manner. Van Meckenem is one of the few! 
15th-century masters of engraving whose Mi 
is known. The majority are referred to e 
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anting titles as the 
ter of the Gardens of 
e or the Master of the 
ving Cards. All of them, 
qe way or another, lead 
o the great personality 
yurer. 
This print is the third 
e of four and to my 
d has the peculiar fas- 
tion of being almost 
ainly based on an actual 
it; it becomes therefore 
merely an_ edifying 
tration but a still, as it 
2, from a documentary 


anting or by such 


The clue to this theory 
s partly on the details 
he dress of the three 
icians on the centre 
form. They are wearing 
ges of office which have 
1 identified with the 
ges worn by the three 
icians of Munster, 
, until 1605, played 
official junketings or 
d be hired for private 
ies at a fixed tariff. 
quets took place in the 
thaus, the town brewery 
od what more conven- 
place for a banquet ?>— 
ch was next door to the 
n hall. The artist, who 
a well known and res- 
ted figure in the district, 
ht well have been in- 
d to a jollification at 
aster just as he wasinvited in 1482 by the town 
ncil of Bocholt. The dating of the print to 
ut 1480 is a matter of sartorial scholarship, 
1 matters of the cut of clothes and the fact 
t at this time long-peaked shoes were going 
of fashion. 

The story is displayed in the two upper 
ters: the actual beheading of St. John the 
y»tist on the left, the presentation of his head 
a charger to Herod and her mother on the 
it. The girl is seen again in the foreground 
cing with a young man. The other guests 
curiously detached, apparently unaware of 
drama. Details of dress, of woodwork, of 
1 floor, of dogs, of millinery, are, as usually 
le case in all these early engravings, fascinat- 
quite apart from the importance of the artist 
iself. The print was bought (I think for 
many) for £2,300. 


Some more porcelain is presented in Figs. 5 
and 6. First there is (Fig. 5) a very luscious 
vari-coloured vase and cover from Capo Di 
Monte, the factory on the outskirts of Naples 
that was established in 1743 by Charles of 
Bourbon, son of Philip V of Spain and King of 
Naples and Sicily, a monarch who can scarcely 
be called lovable. His main interest was hunting, 
but after his marriage to the daughter of 
Augustus of Saxony, founder of the Meissen 
factory, he succumbed to the normal passion 
of 18th-century princelings: he had to have his 
own porcelain factory, in spite (or perhaps be- 
cause) of the 17 porcelain table-services that his 
young wife brought with her as part of her dowry. 

In 1759 Charles succeeded his half brother 
as King of Spain and was so attached to 
this little factory in the grounds of his own 
palace that he moved it lock, stock and barrel 


4.—THE DANCE OF HERODIAS, BY ISRAEL VAN MECKENEM. “A still, as it were, from a documentary 


film.” 84 ins. by 124 ins. 


£2,300 


to Madrid, where it continued production, as 
Buen Retiro, until its fortified buildings were 
destroyed by us in 1812. And each place used 
the same factory mark—the Bourbon fleur-de- 
lys. This vase is a typical piece of whimsy—the 
sort of thing that our own potters imitated ham- 
fistedly from about 1850 and for a generation 
later. It went to Paris at £920. 

Fig. 6 is a decided oddity—early Meissen of 
the 1720s, and not at all of the fashionable sort. 
It is a little stand for a little barrel, made of four 
grotesque figures back to back; at one end is a 
figure of a bat with its jaws open. The figures 
have the appearance of being chiselled from 
wood and it is recorded that a sculptor, Gottfried 
Miiller, supplied carved wood figures to the fac- 
tory in 1725. It is reasonable therefore to: 
attribute this curious piece to him. It was 
bought for £220. 


_A VARI-COLOURED VASE AND COVER FROM CAPO DI MONTE. 194 ins. high. £920. (Right) 6—BARREL STAND IN MEISSEN 


PORCELAIN. 7} ins. high. £220 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE HILLMAN MINX IIIA 


HE latest version of the Hillman Minx, 
[vir IIIA, was announced just before the 
Earls Court Exhibition and is the first 
14-litre saloon to include (as an optional extra) 
fully automatic gear changing. The trans- 
mission system used was devised and developed 
by Smiths Motor Accessories, and as used on the 
Hillman is called the Easidrive. It is on com- 
pletely different lines from the normal fluid- 
drive automatic transmissions, as it gives a 
positive non-slip drive by electro-magnetic 
powder clutches and automatic selection of three 
forward gears. 

Apart from this important development, 
changes have been made that have improved 
the engine performance and the brakes, and the 
Ov erall performance has been improved by 
modifying the gear ratios. The four-cylinder 
overhead valve engine has a capacity of 1,494 
c.c., and the high compression ratio of 8.5 to 1 
is used to assist in giving the increased power of 
56.5 brake horse power—4 b.h.p. more than 
was available on the previous power unit. This 
increased power has been made possible by 


are fitted with a special powder that solidifies 
when it is electrically magnetised. Although 
the new transmisssion system has _ been 
rigorously tested, it is possible to get home even 
if the worst happens; beneath the bonnet is a 
reversible plug that, if fitted upside down, cuts 
out the control unit, the governor, the solenoid 
and the dynamo. The driver can then use 
manual selection of both Ist and top gears; under 
these circumstances the intermediate gears 
cannot be used. 

With only light acceleration the upward 
changes take place at around 10 and 25 m. p-h., 
Ww hich speeds will be increased to around 20 and 
45 m.p.h. by giving full throttle. A selector 
lever and indicator panel are fitted in front of 
the steering wheel, and it is necessary only to 
place the lever in Drive for fully automatic 
drive to be available. The powder clutches give 
a remarkably smooth getaway, and tests have 
shown that even ill-treatment will not cause 
trouble. The controls of the transmission are 
set so that the lower gears are retained in use 
when one is driving in traffic, in preference to 


THE HILLMAN MINX IIIA. A new type of automatic transmission is available 


utilising the inlet and exhaust manifolds of the 
Singer Gazelle, also a Rootes Group car, and a 
different carburettor. A useful feature is that 
the maximum torque is given at the low engine 
speed of 2,000 r.p.m., thus assisting in giving 
good pulling power at low engine speeds. The 
engine compartment appears to have less un- 
occupied space than on some cars, as most of the 
electrical controls required for the Easidrive 
transmission are housed to one side, along with 
the trunking leading to the fresh air heater. 
Components likely to require periodic attention 
are all easily accessible, and the bonnet is self- 
supporting and opens widely. 

Another improvement is an increase in the 
diameter of the brake drums by 1 inch, the fric- 
tion lining area. thi us be Ie increased su 99 sq.ins. / 
The 
four- speed Be pia the version not employ- 
ing the Easidrive automatic system—has been 
improved by raising both 2nd and 3rd gear 
ratios and making them closer together. 
Similarly, on the model with normal trans- 
mission the makers have sensibly made the 
gear lever a centrally mounted floor one. The 
front wheels are independently suspended by 
means of coil springs and wishbones, and the 
rear suspension is by semi-elliptic laminated 
springs. The suspension all round is assisted and 
controlled by Armstrong telescopic dampers. 
The steering requires 3} turns to change from 
one lock to the other. 

Automatic gear changes are initiated by the 
effects of both load and road speed, and, 
although there is considerable complication in 
the electrical plan, the actual working of the 
Easidrive system is simple. The clutches used 


allowing a change-up at lower speeds, which 
with many drivers might cause the engine to 
pull too hard at low speeds. The driver can 
over-ride the automatic action and keep inter- 
mediate gear in use to maximum engine speed, 
and this control can also be used to provide 
engine braking at any speed over 45 m.p.h. 

Although there are slight changes in the 
styling of the bodywork, its basic appearance 
remains unchanged. The windscreen has been 
increased in depth, which gives slightly better 
vision and a feeling of greater airiness. Un- 
fortunately the driver’s vision is cut down by 
the intrusion of the driving mirror; this is 
especially so with drivers of over average height. 
The luggage-boot ld opens widely and the 
counterbalancing allows it to be opened easily 
with one hand. The comfort of driver and front 
passenger would be greatly improved if the 
front bucket seats were given a wider range 
of adjustment. The internal furnishing gives an 
impression of near-luxury, although this was 
rather spoilt on the car I tested by the un- 
pleasantly ersatz smell of the plastic upholstery. 
The instruments are grouped in a central panel 
and the minor controls are not spread about too 
much to be confusing. There is a useful shelf 
extending across the car beneath the fascia, but 
no cubby-hole is fitted. 

One advantage of two-pedal control that 
was immediately apparent on starting to drive 
is the greater amount of room available for the 


driver’s feet around the pedals, and the greater . 


space provided between the accelerator and the 
extra-wide brake pedal. The car moves away 
from rest remarkably smoothly, once one has 
become accustomed to some free movement on 
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= By J. EASON GIBS¢ 


the accelerator pedal. There is no appreci 
difference between the acceleration of | 
version fitted with Easidrive and that wit 
normal gearbox, if both examples are drive? 
the limit by an experienced driver, but ni 
drivers will find the acceleration better 
more effortless with Easidrive. Manceuvrin 
simple with the car. 

On the open road the car handles nic» 
its natural cruising speed seems to be 
above 60 m.p.h. Certain main-road bumps | 
be felt rather more than one would expect, - 
on the whole a very comfortable ride is gi 
The Hillman’s cornering capabilities are ab 
average for a car of its type, and it can be ta 
through corners very fast without roll becom 
noticeable. I was impressed with the improg 
ment made to the braking, and I found f] 
repeated stops could be done from close) 
maximum speed without the slightest sig 
brake fade. During the course of my test | 
was used in both directions for its entire leng 
which allowed the car to be driven at high spe 
for much longer than could be done elsewhy 
in Britain. Although its natural cruising spe 
seems about 60 m.p.h., I drove it for many mi 
on the motorway at its maximum speed | 
nearly 80 m.p.h. and there were no signs 
strain, although there is an increase in the sounl 
of both engine and wind at high speed. 

Constant rain and blustery winds duri 
my test served only to demonstrate ft 
efficiency of the fresh air heater and demist 
and the large area of the windscreen swept 
the wipers. Most motorists have becor 
accustomed to the type of lighting switch th 
requires a twist and a pull to light the hea 
lamps, after the side lights are on; but f 
switch on the Hillman is a reversion to f 
American type of pull-out switch. One & 
easily either get the main beam wht 
one wants the sidelights, or extinguish ever 
thing when changing from headlamps to sid 
lights. The instruments are pleasantly lit ar 
cause no reflection in the windscreen, but #1 
light colour of the steering column and # 
gear selector lever cause reflections which cou 
be irritating to a small driver. f 

Because of the small overall dimensions | 
the car one tends to be surprised at the roomine 
of the luggage boot, and a surprising amout 
can be stowed away. It was refreshing to fif 
that the controls of the heating system alo 
hot air to be circulated around the feet while 
the same time cold air could be blown on to 
screen at breathing level. 

Although a low-priced family — saloo 
the Hillman Minx IIIA proved to be a & 
which quickly endeared itself to both the driy 
and passengers. The qualities of the automa 
transmission system make it equally suitak 
for the enthusiastic driver, or the driver 
requires a car on which his task has be 
reduced to the minimum. 


THE HILLMAN MINX IIIA 
Makers: Hillman Motor Co., Ryton-on-Dunsmore, 
: Coventry, Warwickshire 
SPECIFICATION 
Price with Easidrive trans-; Brakes _Girling hydrav 


mission £889 7s. 6d. (in-} Suspension 
cluding P.T. £262 7s. 6d.) (fro 


Cubic capacity 1,494 c.c.| Wheelbase 8 ft. 
Bore and stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 
79 x 76.2 mm. | Track (rear) 4 ft. OF 
Cylinders Four | Overall length 13 ft. 71 
Valves Pushrod overhead Overall width 5 ft. 0: 


B.h.p. 56.5 at 4,400 r.p.m. 


Carburettor Zenith | Ground clearance _ 
Ignition Coil} Turning circle 4 
Oil filter Full-flow | Weight 214 
Ist gear 13.497 to 1] Fuel capacity 7 ge 
2nd gear 7.243 to 1] Oil capacity 8 pi 
3rd gear 4.55 to 1] Water capacity 12}p 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres Dunlop oa 
PERFORMANCE y 
Acceleration Inter- | Max. speed 79.8 m.p 
Top mediate ; 
30-50 9.2 secs. 8.7 secs, | Petrol consumption 
‘40-600 seen: S& 28 m.p.g. at average spe 


0-60 (all gears) 25.0 secs. of 50 m.p.h. 
BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 ft. (95 per cent. efficiency) 


JOOK back upon the 1959 athletic season 
vith a vague sense of disappointment. I 
efer to the modern craze for records and still 
» records. In 1958 we had the Empire and 
onwealth Games at Cardiff, with Herbert 
‘tt and other record- breaking athletes, and 
minute miles almost tena penny. We also 
the European Championships at Stockholm, 
the outstanding successes of Great Britain’s 
detitors. Is it surprising, therefore, that one 
e feeling that British athletics fell off a 
Fin 1959? 
But it is important to look well below the 
ce in any serious endeavour to assess the 
position. First, as regards records. In 1958 
st United Kingdom performances were set 
'y men athletes, and three records equalled; 
59 the numbers were 10 and two. These 
res are not very different. The main differ- 
between the 1958 and 1959 records is that 
latter were not at such well-known dis- 
es. The ever-young Fred Norris set up 
ish bests for 10 miles, 15 miles and 20 and 
housand metres; D. J. Thomson achieved 
st in the 20-mile walk. In the field events 
had some magnificent high jumping by 
7. Fairbrother, culminating with 6 ft. 83 ins. 
ome in October (a height which just reached 
one fixed for entering the 1960 Games); 
ur Rowe secured for his country the 
opean record for the shot, with an effort of 
t.; and Michael Ellis reached just over 
ft. with the hammer, a distance that would 
> been regarded as impossible 10 years ago, 
one that will assuredly have to be repeated 
wnyone who wishes to obtain a place in the 
mpics in Rome next September. 
‘The ladies gave us six new United Kingdom 
rds, pride of place going to Mary Bignal, 
her long jump of 20 it. 4ins. and her 
athlon (five events—200 metres, 80 metres 
lles, high jump, long jump and shot). Many 
ers are predicting that Mary will win a gold 
alin Rome. She has already demonstrated 
she is the finest all-round woman athlete 
‘country has ever produced, and a first-class 
petitor temperamentally. I can claim to 
2 had some experience (alas, well over 30 
‘s ago!) of long jumping, a tricky event 
ed; and I think that Miss Bignal will be the 
to realise that there were nine other 
etes in Europe who beat 20 ft. in 1959, and 
she will have to be at her best to gain a 
e in the first three, if not the first six. I 


gest that she forgets all about that gold 
al: that is the most probable way to get it. 


MATTHEWS WINNING THE 7-MILE 
‘ALK AT THE WHITE CITY IN MAY 
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1959 


B. HEWSON (2) WINNING THE 880 YARDS FROM RAWSON (4) AND JAKUBOWSKI 
IN THE MATCH AGAINST POLAND AT THE WHITE CITY IN AUGUST 


Those who seek to criticise British athletics 
in 1959 can, of course, point to the fact that we 
lost three out of our four men’s matches and 


two out of our three for women. But it is not 
without comfort to discover that in track events 


(including hurdling and _ steeplechasing) we 
proved superior to all our opponents, the 
U.S.S.R. included. In the field events, while 


the improvement over the last 10 years is there 
for all to see, other nations have not stood still, 
and we still lack numerical strength in all the 
throwing events, and any consistent quality in the 
longjumpandhop, stepandjump. But inthelast- 
named event there are distinct signs of improve- 
ment: more than 50 jumpers exceeded 44 ft. 9 ins. 
a moderate distance indeed, but one that not 
five British jumpers achieved 20 years ago. 

Although Peter Radford set up a new British 
best of 9.5 secs. for 100 yards (having a 9.4 secs. 
performance rejected by the Records Commit- 
tee) and 10.3 secs. for 100 metres, he was not 
quite as convincing as in 1958. Again, my own 
experience of sprinting prejudices me against so 
much competition, and I think Radford has 
done too much. The newcomers to international 
class, D. H. and R. Jones, made a good start, 
and I hope that in 1960 it will become more and 
more difficult to keep up with the Joneses. The 
European 400-metres champion, John Wrighton, 
was also a little below his 1958 form, but he did 
win three of his four international races and was 
always reliable in the relay. Young Malcolm 
Yardley lived up to his promise as a junior; and 
in the Junior A.A.A. Championships the winner, 
B. Jackson, had the distinction of beating 
Derek Johnson’s nine-year-old junior record of 
48.8 secs. by 1/10 sec. 

Brian Hewson and Mike Rawson headed 
the list of 880-yard runners. Hewson had an 
unbeaten record in matches, and particularly 
excelled with a double victory in the 800 and 
1,500 metres in Moscow. He was rightly 
awarded the C. N. Jackson Memorial Cup as the 
outstanding United Kingdom athlete of the 
year. The award of the Harvey Memorial Gold 
Cup went to the walker Ken Matthews for his 
double victory in the 2- and 7-mile walks. He 
surely must have a great chance of finishing 
well in the Olympic 20,000-metres walk, 

Our miling seemed disappointing, chiefly 
because there was no British runner less than 
3.1 secs. away from the 4-minute mile. Indeed, 
Derek Ibbotson topped the list, though, taken 
all round, his running was far from convincing. 
How he has suffered for his exceptional 1957 
season! But disappointing as the top of the 
mile list may appear, 14 athletes did 4 mins. 


6.4 secs. or better; and how we enthused in 
1937 when Sydney Wooderson set up the world 
record at this figure! The most encouraging 
aspect of the mile event was to be found among 
the juniors, with the first three in the Junior 
Championships inside 4 mins. 11.0 secs. 

Gordon Pirie’s two miles on August Bank 
Holiday, run in 8 mins. 39.0 secs., equalled his 
own best ever, and was the best United King- 
dom performance of the year, and his three 
miles at the end of September (13 mins. 25.0 
secs.) was his best ever over that distance, 
though not within 8 seconds or so, comparatively 
speaking, of his former world record for 5,000 
metres. If Pirie should hit his best form in 
Rome, he might well achieve at last a victory 
in a major athletic event. 

Stan Eldon headed the British list over 
three miles, 5,000 metres and six miles. He has 
learnt a good deal of wisdom since he threw 
away the Empire and Commonwealth title at 
Cardiff, but I doubt whether he has the stroke 
of genius necessary for Olympic success. Our 
strength over three and six miles is v ery marked. 
More than a dozen athletes beat the Olympic 
qualifying standard for the former and nine the 
standard for the latter. 

In most of the field events we find marked 
improvement in the lower strata, but we want 
a few more top-class performers. Nothing will 
help British athletics more than keen competi- 
tion at the top. What Mike Ellis most lacks in 
the hammer is any real home opposition, 
Gordon Miller and David Wilson showed im- 
provement in the high jump, as did that very 
promising junior, Davies. Geoffrey Elliott, who 
made an excellent captain on the tour abroad, 
twice equalled his best ever of 14 ft. 1} ins. in 
the pole vault (though another 6 ins. is wanted 
here to be in the hunt in most international 
competitions, and 1 ft. is needed for Olympic 
chances). Over 30 athletes cleared 12 ft., a 
height restricted to three British performers 20 
years ago. There was some improvement in the 
leaders in the hop, step and jump, and in all the 
throwing events, but we do sadly need half a 
dozen performers in each of these events who 
are all near one another, if we are to get the best 
out of our best. 

In the women’s events I would particularly 
mention the 400-metre running of Miss Hiscox 
and Mrs. Jordan’s half-miling. Miss Diane 
Leather did not have a very good season; per- 
haps as Mrs. Charles she may delight us all again 
in 1960. Potentially she could do great things 
at Rome, where the 800 metres for women again 
comes on to the programme after 32 years. 


= 
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TWO DO-IT-YOURSELF HOUSES 


Pz 


FP “XHE two houses described in this article 
| have much more in common than the fact 
that they are both in Wales. Both were 
designed by architects for their own occupation; 
both are built on steep hillsides within a few 
miles of Cardiff; and in both cases the architects 
and their wives took part in the construction. 
Mr. Keith Evans, who designed Treetops, 
Penllyne, near Cowbridge, Glamorgan, qualified 
as an architect before doing his National 
Service, which he completed less than two 
years ago. While in the Army he devoted 
his spare time to planning a house to be 
built on a steep and narrow strip of ground 
owned by his father in a very attractive valley 
near Cowbridge. Not only did he find time to 
prepare complete working drawings, but during 
periods of leave spread over eight months he 
worked on the site with a spade and a wheel- 
barrow and the assistance of his father, digging 
into the hillside to make a drive from the 
existing gate up to the spot chosen for the house, 
and excavating a level platform for the garage. 
In December, 1957, a local contractor started 
building the garage, and when this was finished 
there was a pause while Mr. Evans excavated 
another larger platform at the level of the garage 
roof for the house itself. The shell of the 
building was completed by May, 1958, since 
when the architect has laid plastic tiled floors 
throughout and painted and papered the 
rooms. He and his wife and two children are 
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TREETOPS: THE LIVING-ROOM. Curtains can be drawn into recesses in 


the side walls to leave the large area of window unobstructed 


now comfortably installed, though there are 
still several small details to be finished, and 
many improvements, including a swimming- 
pool, are projected. 

There are three bedrooms, a study (which 
will later become a playroom for the children 
and later still a fourth bedroom), a good bath- 
room with separate w.c. and a large open- 
planned living-area, which includes the kitchen 
and a dining-space. A corridor through the 
centre of the house separating the bedrooms 
from the living area is designed to act as a 
sound barrier. The house has been carefully 
placed well up the hillside to avoid existing trees 
and take full advantage of the views up and 
down the valley. Two of the bedrooms and the 
living-room have windows facing south-west, up 
the valley, and the dining-space, kitchen and 
study face in the opposite direction overlooking 
the village of Penllyne, which nestles below. 
The third bedroom faces south-east. 


Use has been made of the 
pinky-grey local limestone, much 
of which was quarried on the site 
while the drive was being made, 
to form the outer wall of the 
garage and to build retaining walls 
to the terraces. It was not eco- 
nomical to use it for the main 
walls above, which are of local 
brick face, in some places, with 
cedar boarding. Every window, 
except those in the kitchen and 
the w.c., runs the full width of 
the room it lights and forms 
part of a prefabricated floor-to- 
ceiling timber-framed wall unit, 
the parts below sill level being 
clothed with vertical cedar 
boarding. This saved many hours 
of site work and made for speedy 
erection as well as economy. 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 
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TREETOPS, PENLLYNE, COWBRIDG 

GLAMORGAN: VIEW FROM THE DRI 

The steep hillside has been terraced and 

feature made of a large mountain a 

Retaining walls were built by the owner, 
used stone found on the site 


The house is exceptionally well insulat 
with double glazing to all fixed windows a 
two-inch woodwool slabs beneath the three-} 
bituminous felt that covers the almost flat ro 
Provision has been made for a future centr 
heating system, but it was found last winter tk 
the free-standing convector stove in the livir 
room could maintain it at a comfortal 
temperature even in very cold weather; 
small boiler supplies hot water, warms t 
kitchen and feeds a radiator in the corridor a 
a hot towel rail in the bath room. Electric fi 
are provided in the bedrooms. 

It is estimated that the total cost of t 
house was less than £3,000, and this figt 
makes provision for the work done by t 
owner/architect. 

The second house, Cymbeline, Llanfrech: 
Cwmbran, Monmouthshire, designed and bu 
almost single-handed by Mr. Rhys Davies, t 
senior housing architect with Birmingham Ci 
Architects Department, was more expensive 
build, the materials alone costing about £3,0( 
It is more ambitious in conception and larger 
area (compare the two plans, which are dray 


x 


Bedroom 1 
tele wae 1) tied: 


Bedroom 2 
Il'g"x 1I'o' 


Bedroom 3 
Il'@"x 8'o0" , 


g 4/2’ x 8'o" 


THE PLAN OF TREETOPS 


— 
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Bedroom 3 
13'3"x \l'o" 
\ 


ev level: plan 


THE PLANS OF CYMBELINE 


e same scale), although except for the 
2n the rooms are about the same size. 
again the main accommodation, consisting 
ree bedrooms, bathroom, studio, living- 
x-room and kitchen-breakfast room is on 
evel, but under the living-room there is a 
oom, laundry and a w.c., so arranged as to 
nvertible into a separate flat if need be. 
nel running under the centre of the house 
a Car-port. 

“he design was again controlled largely by 
eep hillside and the views. This time the 
view is to the west, looking across a wide 
> to the hills on the other side, but there 
iso enviable views to the north and south. 
simple square shape of the house was 
ted by economy, and the flat roof by the 
ibility of lighting the centre of the square 
in internal light well. This is an interesting 
re with glass walls on two sides, and it is 
1 to persuade a tree to grow through it. 
<itchen was given first choice of view and 
t and placed in the south-west corner, the 
sition of the other rooms, according to the 


architect, being suggested by the domestic 
habits of his three children. It will be noticed 
that here again hall and corridor act as a sound 
barrier between living-room and bedrooms. 
Although there are many points worthy of 
remark in this unconventional house, the most 
astonishing thing about it is that, apart from the 
electric installation, the plumbing, the roofing 
and the plastering, the owner did all the work 
himself, excavating for and pouring the concrete 
foundations, laying some 30,000 bricks and 
doing all the carpentry and joinery. His wife 
helped as a labourer, assumed responsibility for 
internal and external painting (she has used 
twenty gallons of paint so far, and there are 
still some third coats to be completed), and laid 
all the cork tiles that cover the floors. The 


foundation stone was laid during August Bank 
Holiday 1955, and two years later the family 
moved in, with the floors and several other 


CYMBELINE. The living-room showing doors to hall (left) and breakfast room. 


details still unfinished. Most of the work was 
done at week-ends and in the evenings. 

Do-it-yourself houses are not uncommon 
in Canada and the U.S.A., where cheaper timber 
and less stringent by-laws make it comparatively 
easy for an amateur to put up a framed house; 
but it is very rare in this country for anyone to 
build himself a house of this size and quality 
with traditional materials. The fact that the 
builder is an architect, and therefore knew what 
he was letting himself in for before he started, 
makes the achievement all the more remarkable. 

Readers may be interested and surprised to 
learn that Mr. Rhys Davies succeeded in borrow- 
ing money from one of the well-known building 
societies to finance the house. He found the 
society “‘as cooperative as its natural caution in 
the interests of small investors would permit.” 

Illustrations of Cymbeline by courtesy of 
The Builder. 


Structural 
partitions are of unplastered brick, and all the bricks were laid by the owner-architect 
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HOPES FOR A PEACEFUL YEAR - 


look either backward or forward, and I 

choose forward. Like all the rest of the 
world from Mr. Khrushchev downward, I look 
forward to a year of peace; in particular, as 
this is a golfing article, to golfing peace. And 
really there seem fair hopes of it. To begin 
with, there will be no Walker Cup and no Ryder 
Cup. I love the Walker Cup; it is a fine 
friendly match against friendly people, but last 
year we really did have a bellyful of it. I shall 
like the poor selectors to cease from troubling 
for a while and not exhaust themselves so nobly 
in searching for hidden talent, and equally I 
should lke the poor old writers to have a little 
surcease from criticising their efforts. I should 
like everybody to have a rest from urging the 
players to grow ‘“‘tournament tough’’ and to 
practise for weary hours new methods of 
rapping their putts into the hole. 


[Tt writing at this time of year one must 


Rest from the Ryder Cup 


Rest from the Ryder Cup I regard as still 
more blessed. Despite the always wonderful 
hospitality of the Americans, it sounded to me a 
rather dismal performance, with all those deplor- 
able preliminaries in the form of ‘“‘amateur-pro”’ 
competitions, with endless score-keeping in 
funereally slow rounds. The match, which is 
always popular over here is, I fancy, much less 
so in America. It does not really interest the 
American public, and has to be bolstered up 
with these side-shows, so that our team is tired 
out before it gets to the match. Mr. Hudson 
has been a wonderful patron and, is, I believe, 
retiring. It will not be easy to get anyone else 
to take on the job. If the match were given 
up it would not break my heart. 

Personally, | should lke to be able to add 
to my programme of peace “‘No Canada Cup,”’ 
but it will, in fact, be played on the great links of 
Portmarnock and all Dublin will pour out to 
watch it. My own feeling is that it is most 
interesting and exciting to read about but quite 
appalling to watch. Five and three-quarter 
hours for a round of golf, with the players taking 
luncheon baskets round with them, is farcical 


and degrading, no matter what anyone says, 
or how magnificently anyone plays. Heaven 
preserve me or any reasonably impatient person 
from watching it: I had enough two years ago at 
Wentworth. Even the supremely glorious play 
of Hogan could not make it endurable for me. 


Centenary of the Open 


By contrast the centenary of the Open 
Championship, which began at Prestwick in 
1860 with its eight players, ought to produce a 
great meeting. The prize money has been put 
up to a figure that even the most spoilt of 
players must think worth fighting for, and the 
Canada Cup will surely provide a formidable 
foreign entry. I read the other day from some- 
body professing to be a knowing hand that the 
Royal and Ancient need not think to attract the 
American entries by any prize money, unless 
they put the date later, in September. If this 
be so, then I hope the Royal and Ancient will do 
without these illustrious, but far from in- 
dispensable, servants of the game. 

The P.G.A. has likewise urged the later 
date as an encouragement to sponsors of further 
tournaments, so far without success. September 
is the golfing month at St. Andrews; and why 
should the club give up its precious fortnight to 
enable professionals to earn possibly more 
money? I really think they have done enough 
for them and may rest content. They are not, 
as I say, indispensable: they do not matter so 
much as all that. Iam all for poor old domestic 
golf—the golf that thousands play at the week- 
end, without the faintest interest in sponsors— 
having a little consideration. The professionals 
are good players and good fellows, but there are 
others—a good many others. 

Now for another aspect of peace. On 
January 1, 1960, some changes in the rules 
come into force. Some of them are, to my 
mind, of a rather niggling kind, but they may 
bring peace to the breasts of a number of tire- 
some people who have caused them by endless 
arguments and the asking of futile “‘legalistic’’ 
questions. I cannot agree with one eminent 
friend who boldly declares in print that all the 


A Golf Commenta 
BERNARD DARY 


rules necessary for those playing golf it 
right spirit could be written on a sheet of 
paper; but I do think that a great many 
are superfluous and pernickety. For inst 
what sane man is likely to deny that equip 
includes “‘anything used, worn or carried 
for the player except his ballin play”? The 
who said that the ball in play was part 
equipment ought to have had the bumps off 
head felt. 


A Good New Rule 

Here, on the other hand, is a si 
straightforward and important change tha 
make for peace: “‘A ball lying on the pu 
green may be lifted and cleaned wit 
penalty.” It is a good general principle 
the ball should be touched as little as poss 
but so much golf is played on greens wher 
ball picks up blobs of mud that local rules 
constantly having to be made, and there a 
many misunderstandings on the subject th 
is well to do away with them once and fo 
The prevalence of four-ball matches has 
for a lot of superfluous lifting, and the 
thing that seems to happen on the green i 
Canada Cup is that all four players pick up 
balls, whether it is necessary or not. 
mittedly, lifting on the green gives opportun 
of various kinds to some who are not 
scrupulous, but laws are not made for them, 
on the whole I think it a good thing that li 
and cleaning on the green becomes part of 
game. A lot of people will waste time by d 
it as a matter of course when there is r 
nothing to clean, but that cannot be helpec 

Again the modern heavy ball does m 
such holes in the green, and those holes 
involve such unfair hardship on the player t 
it is perhaps a good thing that ‘‘the player 1 
repair damage to the putting green caused 
the impact of the ball.’’ He “‘must not step 
the damaged area’’ and arguments will dot 
less arise—they always do—as to exactly I 
he may do the repairing, but one may hope t 
common sense will prevail. At any rate, 
us hope for the best, and so a happy New Y 
to all good golfers! 
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HE end of the year, the end of a decade. 

It is a grave thought, yet I doubt whether 

we are more solemn about it now than 
when, as children, we were so greatly impressed 
by the drama and brevity of life. How exactly 
this came to be is difficult to understand, for 
at that age the passage of the seasons seemed 
endless. If summers were infinite in delight 
and freedom, then winters were equally long, 
stretching—once Christmas was passed—into 
a monotonous procession of days. We wore 
our winter overcoats and gaiters so long that 
we almost forgot our summer raiment and 
straw hats, greeting their re-appearance with 
astonishment. 

This, I suspect, is no longer the case. The 
climatic extremes of costume which we favoured 
have vanished. Also, less and less do children 
wear their elder brother’s and sister’s cast-off 
clothes. Perhaps the new materials do not last 
as long as the old ones. Does the modern child 
know what it is to put on a garment that is 
rather scratchy and a little tight, but still 
stubbornly good, with tucks—and oh, so many 
of them? Or to wear her brother’s overcoat, 
feeling rather proud to have the buttons on 
the wrong side? 


* * 


I’ each season in turn passed slowly, that 
did not muffle the noise of Time’s winged 
chariot. One of our favourite authors was 
Charles Kingsley. Being now parted from my 
copy of The Water Babies, | must quote from 
memory the lines we loved to recite, beginning 

When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees ave green, 
and ending when the lad—turned to a sad bent 
old man—creeps home,  ~ 

God grait you find one face there 

You loved when all was young. 


This was heart-rending, and if it were true as 
well as poetical I wondered that the grown-ups 
could remain so cheerful, so obviously happy 
and ready to laugh. Light-heartedly they 
devised a Christmas entertainment in which 
the Old Year, with powdered hair and wearing 
a brown dressing-gown, limped slowly from the 
scene, while the New Year, enacted by the 
smallest member of the family, was led on the 
stage, young-eyed and yellow curled, and so 
shy that he had to hold fast to the hand of a 
bearded Father Time. If a single year could 
work such changes, what fell mutation awaited 
us all at the end? Perhaps children have a 
natural taste for the macabre. Little Mamillius 
reminds us that 

A sad tale’s best for winter: I have one 

Of sprites and goblins ... 

There was a man dwelt by a churchyard. 
As we grow older the sprites and goblins have 
a way of fading. Were they, after all, only 
a pack of shadows? Somehow they seem 
unimportant compared with the green ruff of 
the first aconite, or the thrush’s song flung to 
the sky from a bare tree-top. There is the 


winter’s tale that never disappoints. 
* * * 


‘ 


; LD friends are best,”’ proclaim some of our 

Christmas and New Year cards which still 
await the Twelfth Night tidying, and it is a 
sentiment taken perhaps too much for granted. 
Few people, I think, have the good fortune to 


discover a dear and unchanged friend after half. 


a century of separation, but that is what 
happened to my sister and me on a dark and 
foggy day of this December. : 

Once upon a time I wrote a book about a 
family of children, and one important character 
—Louisa the nurse. There was a real Louisa who 
reigned over our nursery. She left us, while 


we were still young, to go home to her mot 
in South Wales; but an indelible impress 
remained on our youthful minds of some 
with dark eyes who was always kind, and 1 
sang to us—songs and old Welsh hymns—y 
a thrilling voice. 
* * * 
OUISA was not a traveller, nor at that t 
a great letter-writer. She married, | 
called her daughter by my sister’s name, | 
one day there was a grand-daughter to inh 
the thrilling voice. All this time she rem 
bered with love the children she had cared 
seeing them still small and young, with 
bright hair which she had once brushed ; 
tended. Meanwhile, of course, all kinds 
things happened to them, while two wo 


‘wars blew away most of the old landmarks. 


One day this autumn Louisa’s daugl 
visited mid-Wales, and came to look for 
family of whom her mother still spoke. Let 
were exchanged, and then came the sequel 
journey into Kent, where Louisa had com 
the birth of a great-nephew, and a mee 
after 50 years with her old charges. Comely 
vigorous she came to meet us with outstretc 
arms, and there were the kind dark eyes of so v 
long ago, and the warm, glowing Welsh ve 
A fine voice too, still used in the choir of 
native town. ] 

The room into which she led us was we 
and firelit, and in a cot was a new ba 
swathed in a shawl. In that also she had 
changed, for I remembered her best seatec 
our nursery hearth, singing and rocking a c! 
to sleep. And that child too had been wrap 
in a shawl and safe in its dreaming. “Look 
me in the nurseries of Heaven,” said Frat 
Thompson, and if I ever get there that is wl 
I shall seek and find Louisa. 


<THRITIS CURED 
Y BEE-STINGS 


:,—I was much interested in Miss 
vill’s letter of November 26 on 
ings as a cure for arthritis. 

Some years ago I knew a man 
ad been cured that way. He was 
to carry a hive full of bees when 
- it fall and was very badly stung. 
a he recovered from the stings, 
und that he had recovered from 
rthritis—BLANCHE PoE (Miss), 
agh, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary. 


1 TRAP FOR WHAT? 


—I wonder if any of your readers 
help in identifying the object 
m in the accompanying photo- 
on. This comes from Twycross, in 
is obviously a 


sstershire, and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


into a blow-hole, anchored it in the 
snow and returned to his igloo in the 
hope that any seal using the shoulder- 
wide blow-hole would impale itself 
on a grapnel when it slid back into 
the sea. Sure enough, next day he 
found a seal ready to be hauled out on 
to the ice. 


I was told by Mr. W. F. Joss, a 
fur-trader in the Arctic, who took the 
enclosed photograph, that a Corona- 
tion Gulf Eskimo may set half a 
dozen seal grapnels in as many holes, 
and against the single catch of the 
harpoon-and-wait method he may 
land a sledge-load of seals. 


It would be interesting to know 
of similar innovations in other parts 
of the world where man lives by 
hunting.—FRANK ILLINGWorRTH, 34, 
The Riding, Woodham, Woking, Surrey. 


CAGE TRAP FROM TWYCROSS, LEICESTERSHIRE 


See letter: 


cage trap for catching some sort 
imal alive. It would appear that 
could get through the holes; on 
ther hand, a larger animal such 
_tabbit would almost certainly 
- from a broken back. 

The trap carries the inscription 
ent. Lt. Canks, No. 10178.” 

ever, the Patents Office is unable 


ace this. I should be most grate- 
for any information.—A. H. 
ALD, City Museum and Art 


vy, Birmingham, 3. 


HURCH HEATING BY 
CHARCOAL 


—I was interested to see the photo- 
2 of an apparatus for burning 
soal at Barking Church, Suffolk 
ember 3). In the Joint Com- 
»e minutes of the United Parishes 
=. Magnus, London Bridge, and 
largaret, New Fish Street, is the 
wing. “4th December, 1782. 
ted that Four Strong Brasieurs 
a sufficient Quantity of Charcoal 
-ovided by the Churchwardens for 
purpose of warming the church.” 
hall Library MS. 1183/P.) 
These stoves remained until at 
1791; at which time the vestry 
engaged in investigating other 
s of heating. 

Mention of braziers is also made 
‘e vestry minutes of St. Mary at 
“11th December, 1765. Ordered 
Brasiers be provided to air and 
1 the church in damp and cold 
her.’ (Guildhall Library MS. 
/2..—R. H. Harrison, 7, Sun- 
Avenue, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 


IOOKING THE SEAL 


—An Eskimo with imagination 
introduced a revolutionary idea 
e seal-hunters of Coronation Gulf 
anada’s polar coast. 
n the past seal-hunting often 
led sitting patiently over a seal’s 
hole, sometimes for hours in 
-zero cold, with harpoon or rifle 
d, waiting for a seal to surface for 
Then this Coronation Gulf 
io decided to fish for seal. He 
2 a three-pronged hook from the 
of a pressure cooker, lowered it 


5 ; 


A Trap for What ? 


A NEW WORKING 
WATER-WHEEL 


Srr,—L. V., of Shropshire, in your 
issue of November 19, asks whether 
there are any old farm water-wheels 
still in use. Like many other people 
I have found many which are not in 
use, but the enclosed picture shows 
one with a difference. 

This little water-wheel was built 
in Worcestershire in the summer of 
1958, to grind small implements, and 
later on to pump water from the River 
Salwarpe on to neighbouring land. It 
is, of course, an undershot wheel, in 


is 


ESKIMO WITH A HOME-MADE GRAPNEL AT THE BLOW-HOLE 


i. OO 
Be. ag eet 


1959 


contrast to the 
shot wheel of 
Florida. 

The materials came 
mostly from the near-by 
mill of Mildenham, which 
was mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. The 
present mill was built by 
Thomas Nash in 1609, 
being one of four which 
he owned in the district. 
It was used, like so many 
of them, for grinding 
corn, and it continued 
throughout the last war, 
adding the grinding of 
cattle food to its duties. 
It ceased work about 12 
years ago, and is now in 
poor repair. Its design 
was copied when Mr. 
Watts, whose family has 
owned it for four gener- 
ations, decided to use the 
materials for his own 
purposes. 

Old working water- 
wheels are uncommon, 
but a new one must be 
quite rare. — ANTHONY 
A. ViIcKERS, 92, Bath 
Road, Worcester. 


KITTENS THAT 
BEG 


Sir,—My husband and I 

were amused by S. K.’s 

letter of December 3 about a begging 
kitten. Years ago we had a cat that 
begged quite definitely for food, and 
all her kittens did, too. We had four 
kittens from various litters at one 
time, and they looked most comical 
sitting in a row and begging at meal 
times. 

The cat once snatched too eagerly 
at a titbit held out by my husband, 
who gave her a reproving tap. After 
this she would never take it from his 
hand, but made a sort of swipe at it 
with her paw, knocking it out of his 
fingers and then eating it from the 
floor.—SatLty E. AsppEN (Mrs.), 
1, Wells Copse Cottage, Willey Park, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


over- 
Strata 


BEGGING AT SIX WEEKS 


S1tr,—My cat, who is now 12 years old, 
sat up to beg (quite untaught) at the 
age of six weeks. He would sit in this 


rs 


«®t “ § 
Ce ae eee 


OF A SEAL 


See letter: 


Hooking the Seal 
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WATER-WHEEL BUILT IN 1958 ON THE 
RIVER SALWARPE, WORCESTERSHIRE 


See letter: 


A New Working Water-wheel 


position for some minutes; in fact, he 
still does so, especially when he wants 
a door opened for him, after which he 
will utter a little miaow of thanks.— 
J. Exvarp, Ashleigh, Much Hadham, 
Hertfordshire. 


TAME BLACKBIRD IN 


LONDON 

S1r,—Last spring a pair of blackbirds 
nested on a pipe behind a block of 
London flats, presently hatching two 
eggs. After a while one of the young 
birds fluttered from the nest and, 
being unable to gain sufficient height 
to clear the roofs, settled in a yard. 
Four or five days later a storm washed 
away half the nest, which was chiefly 
constructed from rotten netting, and 
nestling No. 2 fell out and hung up- 
side down, caught by one foot. I got 
a man with a ladder to rescue it and, 
as the nest was untenable, we put the 
bird with its sister in the yard, where 
the parents continued to feed them. 
Shortly after, No. 1 was picked up 
dead, but No. 2, which was always 
a little lame, was still being fed and 
fluttering occasionally on to low roofs 
when I went away on May 28 for a 
month. 

When I came home the birds had 
gone. On August 23 we heard a noise 
in the sitting-room and found that 
a young blackbird had come in 
through one window and was looking 
out through the other. Its lameness 
identified it as our No. 2 baby. I en- 
close a photograph of it [page 1314}. 
During the next few days it became 
very tame, would sometimes feed from 
my hand and always wanted to be in the 
flat. When I was at my dressing-table 
I found it sitting on the bed, and when 
I wrote letters it came on the table. 

I wrote to Mr. Maxwell Knight 
about it, and he suggested that I 
should take it far into the country 
and let it loose, but before I could do 
anything it disappeared. On Sep- 
tember 3 it spent most of the day in 
the kitchen with me, sitting on the 
taps; next day it failed to appear, and 
as the days passed I thought it must 
be dead. 

Then on November 1 it re- 
appeared, well fed and sleek, and 
since that day it has come regularly 
for food. It seems much more self- 
reliant than it was in August, but not 
quite so tame; it still comes into the 
kitchen singing quietly with its beak 
closed like a ventriloquist while I am 
working there and will sometimes 
come to my whistle. Although it will 
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BLACKBIRD BORN LAST SPRING OUTSIDE A LONDON FLAT, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT FOUR MONTHS OLD. It still comes into the 
kitchen for food 
See letter: Tame Blackbird in London (page 1313) 


chatter impatiently at the window if 
I am late with its breakfast, it evi- 
dently finds its natural food as well, 
for it often arrives with a muddy beak. 
Its crowning impertinence is to bring 
me bits of stale bread and bacon rind 
which it has got elsewhere, but does 
not like so well as the raw meat and 
grated cheese that I give it.—ELSPETH 
May (Mrs.), 1, Carisbrooke Court, 
Weymouth Street, London, W.1. 


GEORGE III IN COADE 
STONE 


Sir,—Discussing 19th-century terra- 
cotta in your issue of November 19, 
Mr. G. Bernard Hughes states that it 
“does not appear to have been made 
commercially in England by any other 
potter {than Wedgwood] until about 
1835.” This ignores the work of 
George Coade, who came to London 
from Lyme Regis in 1769 and set up 
“Coade’s Lithodipyra, Terra Cotta and 


Artificial Stone Manufactory’ in 
Lambeth. Although he died the 
following year, his wife, Eleanor, 
succeeded by their daughter, also 


Eleanor, continued the business which 
lasted, under different names, until 
1840. 

Early designs were by John 
Bacon, and a descriptive catalogue of 
1784 lists 778 articles, ranging from 
9-foot figures priced at £105 to small 
pieces at a few shillings. Sir John 


OF GEORGE III. 


OLD ENGRAVING OF DUNSTON PILLAR, LI 


Summerson, in Georgian London, 
points out that “most of the archi- 
tectural ornaments in the West End of 
1774 onwards came from Lambeth.”’ 

Coade stone, which is remarkably 
resistant to fire, frost and general 
weathering, was made of china clay 
mixed with a finely ground grog. 
After being moulded, the article was 
polished while still green and then 
fired. Large pieces were assembled 
from smaller ones dowelled together. 

The brewery lion that stood on 
the Festival of Britain site is a famous 
piece of Coade stone; the Royal Arms 
on the Imperial War Museum, London, 
and on the Judge’s Lodgings, Lincoln, 
are others. A notable piece has, how- 
ever, languished out of sight since the 
beginning of the war, though it is 
hoped to re-erect it some time at 
Lincoln Castle. 

This statue of George III stood 
on Dunston Pillar, a few miles south of 
Lincoln, but was removed because of 
danger to aircraft. It is now in the 
mason’s shop at Lincoln Castle, where 
the mason in charge is appropriately 
named Mr. A. R. Freestone. The 
statue is 15 ft. high, made up of about 
12 hollow pieces with horizontal joins 
and weighing about five tons. AlI- 
though the stone is well-nigh in- 
destructible, the original lead-set iron 
cramps have corroded, and Mr. 
Freestone is replacing them in delta 
metal. 


‘ NCOLN, SURMOUNTED BY A COADE STONE STATUE 
(Right) HEAD OF THE STATUE, NOW DISMANTLED 
See letter: George III in Coade Stone 


There is no signature on George’s 
statue, with its remarkable lifelike 
head; it was erected, by the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, to commemorate 
the King’s jubilee in place of the 
original lantern on Dunston Pillar, 
and thus probably dates from about 
1810.—M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry 
Cottage, Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
WALL 


Sir,—Although I am unable to solve 
Mr. Seaborne’s problem about the 
interesting farm-house inscriptions he 
mentions in his letter of November 19, 
I enclose a photograph of another 
inscribed stone not far from Corby. 
This is at Liddington, in Rutland, and 
is built into the wall of what is known 
as the Priest’s Cottage. According to 
Dr. Astley Clarke, author of the 
village history, examination of the 
building has shown that 
originally it consisted of 
only two rooms, one up 
and one down. 

In this example we 
have more sophisticated 
lettering, and the date. 
The Latin reads Celu|m)] 
patria Christlus] via, 
translated as “‘Heaven is 
our Home, Christ the 
Way.” The initials R.R. 
stand for Richard Rudd, 
vicar at that time, and 
are also to be found on 
the fine Communion rails 
that enclose the altar in 
the church. These are 
dated 1635.—E._ E. 
KirBy, 80, Barton Road, 
Kettering, Northampton- 
shire. 


COLDHARBOUR 
AS A NAME 


SirR,—With regard to a 

reader’s query about the 

origin of Coldharbour as a place name 
in your issue of December 3, Charles G. 
Harper, the historian of the roads of 
England, entered very fully into this 
question in the early ’90s. 


He gave the total number of 
places so named as 170, of which 26 
were in Kent, six of them being on the 
London-Dover Road (Watling Street). 
He dismissed the possibility of their 
being shelters from cold weather, as 
their locations were in both sheltered 
and bleak situations. He came to the 


LATIN INSCRIPTION IN THE WALL 
COTTAGE AT LIDDINGTON, RUTLA 


See letter: Inscriptions in the Wall 


conclusion that the origin of th 
could not be discovered. 
It certainly is true that 
these places are near Roman ro 
do not think there is a single i 
of any in Kent not so situated. 
Some while ago there 
suggestion that the name 
corruption of calida arbor (a 
tree), and another that it came 
colubris arbor, meaning a place 
the serpent standards of the FE 
Legions were deposited—presu 
at the rest-houses on the military 
—A. Howarp REED (Major), 
Cottage, Benenden, Cranbrook, I 


DOG OR SHEEP GA 


Str,—With reference to Mr. V 
letter accompanied by two 


* 


the premises for the last 22 y 
tells me that this is the first time 
he has heard the small gate on 
stairs referred to as a dog gate. 

When Mr. Henry first wen 
live at the Black Swan, he was 
by the previous occupant that the 
was a Sheep gate. It has in add 
been known as a sheep gate by 
older customers of the Black Sy 
Mr. Henry informs me that there i 
old slaughter-house at the rear of 
premises, and that he understands | 
as recently as the late 1920s the 
was used as a sheep gate when sl 
were driven through the entré 
passage to the rear slaughter-he 
Evidence of this still exists in the f 
of rusted wall rings and chains. 

During the second World War 
stables at the rear of the Black $ 
were designated as an air raid she 
for horses, and the passage was aj 
used by animals.—B. RIDER, 31, Sé 
gate, York. 


ROYAL FAMILY GROU 


From the Hon. Georgina Stonor 

S1R,—With reference to recent let 
on the identities of the persons i 
royal family photograph (Octobe! 


and November 26), the cor 
identities are: Princess Louise, 
Hon. Julia Stonor, the Duke 


Clarence and Princess Victoria. 
was taken, as Mr. James P 
Hennessy states, at Mar Lodge, 
date being autumn, 1891. This” 
before the visit of Princess May 
Teck. Julia Stonor was the daughte 
the Hon. Mrs. Francis Stonor (a Lé 
in-waiting to Queen Alexandra 
GEORGINA STONOR, Stonoy Park, 
fordshive. 


PORTRAIT OF GARRI 


From Sir Gyles Isham, Bart. 
Sir,—With reference to A Portr 
Garrick (Collectors’ Questions} De 
ber 10), Francis Hayman’s portr 
Garrick and Windham is at Hold 
House, Northampton. It belon 
Capt. George Lowther, a 
grandson of the Viscountess Cli 
you mention.—GyYLeEs IsHam, Lan 
Hall, Northampton. 


USERIE ON BRIDGE 
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mere NAME OF SCIENCE <1 ™ nareison-cray 


O bridge players ever make New Year 
} resolutions? I started to jot down some 
_ worthy suggestions but soon gave up the 
the players I had in mind are beyond 
aption, and my readers would merely feel 
ced if I hinted that they were in the same 
ory. 
[ cannot do better than quote the words of 
respondent: ‘‘Please continue to stress dur- 
the coming year the merits of a sound 
od of valuation like the Losing Trick Count. 

certain partners I should feel so much 
ier if I knew roughly what they held.” 
came.an account of some painful episodes. 
For example: 


& 
Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
The hand came up in a London League 
h. After One Spade by South and a pass 
Jest, the only honest bid on North’s cards 
. non-forcing raise to Three Spades; he had 
trump support and the standard eight 
, with 12 high-card points to offset his lack 
fing values. East passed, and South’s 
re point count did not deter him from going 
Four. As I explained not so long ago, you 
ardly count more than one loser in a suit 
od by Ace-Knave-Ten; this left South with 
sers in all, and trump control was assured 
a double raise. 
[That was how the hand was bid by the rival 
in Room 1. No tears need be shed if you 
ywn in such a contract, with the King of 
; wasted and the King of Hearts offside. 
led the Ten of Clubs, and the fate of the 
act was decided when East elected to play 
ight; there was no reason to suspect a bare 
n in the South hand, and the play of the 
vould cost a trick if his partner had led from 
bleton or from Q 1096. Having thus won 
rst trick, South drew trumps and ran the 
n of Hearts; West obliged with a Club 
n, so South duly made an overtrick. 
My long-suffering correspondent was North 
yom 2, where his side bid as follows: One 
>—Three Spades; Four MHearts—Four 
2s. The Ten of Clubs was led as before. 
time, since the declarer had shown two- 
1 symptoms, the Ace of Clubs went up in 
ry and the contract was defeated. 
Xan you see any sense in South’s second 
Once Spades had been agreed with a jump 
Four Hearts was bound to be read as a 
try on a hand of this type: 
AJ1072 QYA10962 OAD &OQ 
south might then try Four Hearts in pre- 
se to a cue bid in Diamonds, thereby sug- 
ig that a Heart holding such as King and 
ther would be a key feature for a slam. 
of course, was not South’s intention with 
‘tual hand; as he blandly explained, Four 
ts might have been a better spot than Four 
as. ‘After I had promised you four 
9s?”’ asked an incredulous North. ““Why 
' said South. “You could have held five 
ts as well. In that case, with Hearts as 
9s, something from your hand could be 
‘ded on my fifth Spade.” 
Jddly enough, when it comes to simple 
tion, a top-ranking expert is sometimes 
likely to go haywire than a near-beginner. 
ose you deal, sitting North, and pick up 
lowing : 
A QA OKQ1096 &KOQOJI63 
Nhat do you say? Your first reaction, on 
x this two-loser hand, is that you will be 
ky indeed if you fail to make 11 tricks in 
f the minors. What, then, can be wrong 


with a demand bid of Two Clubs? Although 
you lack the magic five quick tricks, you are 
well covered by the old Culbertson rule of more 
honour tricks than losers. 

When this hand came up in a recent pairs 
championship, it was held at one table by a 
superb player who favours a change of-suit- 
forcing system; even though a bid is not forcing 
by definition, it still cannot be passed. South, 
his partner, held the following: 

@J86432 9643 OAS &82 

North’s contributions added up to the most 
notable chain of bids produced during 1959 by 
a player of his or any other class. The un- 
opposed sequence began like this: 

North—One Club. Will never be passed out. 

South—One Spade. 

North—Two Diamonds. Forcing; not only 
a change of suit, but a reverse. 

South—Two Spades. 

North—Three Diamonds. Showing six-five 
in the minors, plus the high point count indi- 
cated by the reverse. How can partner pass? 

South—Four Clubs. Nobly returning to 
the first-bid and longer minor. 

Note the beautiful economy of the system: 
at no stage was North called upon to catch up 
with a crude jump bid (some players, having 
opened a mere One Club on this model, would 
see fit to bid Three Diamonds over the Spade 
response, or Four Diamonds on the third round). 
Well, that is how the sequence began; and that, 
also, is how it ended. The final contract, believe 
it or not, was Four Clubs. North argued as 
follows: “I showed partner a six-five power- 
house, but all I got was a series of forced mini- 
mum replies; obviously, there can be no game in 
the hand.’’ Most of us, holding the South cards, 
would pass over Three Diamonds through fear 
of attracting a double of a higher call; the actual 
responder was chided for not jumping to Five 
Clubs on the strength of his Ace. 

The monstrous part of the story is that 
North-South obtained a fair match-points score 


for stopping at Four Clubs. Several pairs bid 
these cards all the way to Six Clubs, only to 
find East with four trumps headed by Ace-Ten. 

A similar system operated on the example 
below: 


West East 
@AQOS5 &K862 
COME QYA8B54 
Oe A) SG) Qu Ff 
&O] 103 &K652 


Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. 

This is a hand from the first of this season’s 
trials. It was a rather awkward affair for East 
after an opening weak No-Trump, or when his 
side began in this fashion: One Diamond—One 
Heart—One No-Trump. The cards lay well, and 
Three No-Trumps was bid and made more than 
once. Most pairs were content with a part- 
score, and a minus for East-West was recorded 
at one table only. 

It happened like this. West opened One 
Diamond, and East’s One Spade _ response 
seemed out of character. Surely, with two weak 
four-card majors, it pays to say One Heart in 
order to leave room for a cheap Spade rebid by 
the opener. East’s explanation was intriguing. 
Suppression of major suits is taboo in the said 
system; if West happened to hold four weak 
Hearts with five or even six Diamonds, he would 
have to open One Heart unless he were strong 
enough to reverse; as he had virtually denied 
four Hearts, it follows that a Heart response by 
East would promise a suit of at least five cards. 

West’s rebid was Two Clubs. Why not 
Two Spades? Because the system bars direct 
raises on fewer than four trumps. 

East jumped to Four Clubs. Why not a 
modest Three Clubs, giving West a chance to 
say Three No-Trumps? Because Two Clubs 
was forcing, and a single raise would suggest a 
minimum responding hand. 

West then bid Four Spades. Not relishing 
a four-three fit, East went back to Five Clubs. 
There the case rested. Two down. 


CROSSWORD No. 1553 ones 
O. 2. Requested, it would seem, for balls starting at 
Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 10 p.m. (11) 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 7. Order given in broad dialect (5) 
“Crossword No. 1553, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 8. Crooks (9) 


Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 10 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960. 


RRA 


SOLUTION TO No. 1552. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 24, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—3, Cakes; 8, Shaper; 9, Points; 10, Black magic; 
11, Moor; 12, Calls off; 14, Rennet; 16, Buckinghamshire ; 18, 
Noosed; 20, Calumets; 23, Myth; 24, Losing game; 26, Heroes; 
27, Erased; 28, Event. DOWN.—1, Thalia; 2, Epic; 3, Crambo; 
4, King of the castle; 5, Spectrum; 6, Birmingham; 7, Stroke; 
12, Cabin; 13, Lake School; 15, Trees; 17, Nodulose; 19, 


Oxygen; 21, Linnet; 22, Tamper; 25, Goat. 


fe Se me es hat Lee a 58 


. An opening has come to the boy in Devon (8) 
11. A bird does (anagr.) (9) 
12. Back an artist to go on two wheels, please! (6) 
15. Glebe for the parson in this world (4, 2, 3, 6) 
20. The donkey in a French valley is not inde- 
pendent (6) 
21. This is not 
Kent (9) 
23. The first Wednesday of the New Year (8) 
24. A railway dwelling before nationalisation, for 
old pensioners, presumably (9) 
“To what green , O mysterious priest, 
“‘Lead’st thou that heifer . . .?’””-—Keats (5) 
26. It makes the rough places smooth (11) 


DOWN 


1. Colloquially two old bicycles, though one did 
for Laurence (8) 
It is harmony I get on this instrument (9) 
The pro objects on being made to join them (5) 
Red rising round a tavern, perhaps in one (6) 
“What! is Horatio there?’’ (6) 
“The of a wise man make your rule, 
“Rather than the perfections of a fool” 
—Blake (6) 
. How Desmond habitually views things (8) 
. “Now the wild play, 
“Champ and chafe and toss in the spray” 
—Matthew Arnold (5, 6) 
13. Pears paid for vanish! (9) 
14. The hen as an economic unit (8) 
16. More than one moment, please! (8) 
17. Where to have a talk about the French (6) 
18. Country one turns to praise (6) 
19. Such games do not exclude draughts (6) 


22. A turn of work has its fascination (5) 


a precipitous promontory in 


Pw wp 


om} 


{Note.—This Competition does not apply to the 
United States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1551 is 


Miss H. Bell, 
Old House, 
Swanage, 
Dorset, 
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LEIGURE IN LUXURY 


Magnificence of setting 
and service... 


sun-bathed 


ee 


wide-windowed 
rooms... of superb 
cuisine and cellar, 
golf, squash, 
tennis, bridge and 


nightly dancing. 


TORQUAY Tel: 4301 


Brochure A on request 
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al$Lodge, CAMBRIDGE 
Architect: 1éwis Osman. B.A..ERLBA 


oe PANEL 
WARMING 


installation by 
HOPE’S HEATING 
& ENGINEERING LTD. 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 16 Berners St., London, WA 
Branch Offices at Leeds, Cardiff & Hull 


NEW BOOKS 


RAW HUMANITY 
OF AMERICA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Presidential election Lord Kin- 

ross, an anything but silent 
traveller, made his first visit to the 
United States. He had hardly landed 
when he made an important dis- 
covery. In a New York restaurant he 
met and talked with his first million- 
aire. ‘‘In his kitchens, he said, he had 
just installed a new stove which 
worked by radar—also a Chinese 
smoke oven. The new stove could cook 
anything in ‘three minutes, by a pro- 
cess of remote control. But nothing it 
cooked tasted of anything. Thus, 
when the Colonel entertained, he had 
dishes flown over from Maxim’s in 
Paris.’’ All over America, as we see 


Jie about the time of the last 


DAVAAAAAAAAQAANMMMAMAM2 21121210 


THE INNOCENTS AT HOME. By Lord Kinross 
(John Murray, 21s.) 


THE SWANS FLY OVER. By Alison Uttley 
(Faber, 15s.) 

PORTRAITS OF WILD FLOWERS. 

(Bruno Cassirer, distributed by Faber, 35s.) 

THE ST. TRINIAN’S STORY Compiled by Kaye Webb 

(Perpetua Books, 21s.) 
PASSAGE OF ARMS. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 
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from his book, The Innocents at Home 
(John Murray, 21s.), he was to find 
this combination: a childish pre- 
occupation with the latest gadget, and 
an eye looking East to things not of a 
day but of all time. 

It is not surprising that almost on 
the last page of the book we have this. 
Lord Kinross is writing of friends he 
made in America who came later to 
visit England. “All were to delight in 
the peace and the beauty and the 
humanity of the civilisation around 
them, in the people as people, in the 
variety of the life, in the wit and the 
wisdom and the quickness, in the 
harmony of the values and the maturi- 
ty of the ideas. And they were to 
bring to it their own American vitality, 
their directness and quick curiosity, 
their easy elasticity to temper the 
rigidities of European tradition and 
habit and class. They were the new 
world, the young world come to 
redress and have its balance redressed 
by the old. For does not,each of the 
two civilisations need the other?”’ 


Loyalty to the Community 


So much for the people as indi- 
viduals. What of them as a nation? 
He found a surprising amount of col- 
lectivism, ‘‘a strong feeling of loyalty 
to the community—a civic sense 
which I suppose is weakening in 
Europe. What matters more than the 
person, or even than the nation, is the 
city and the fraternity and the lodge 
and the shrine and the club and the 
committee, all blossoming into the 
convention.’’ And the Church is “‘one 
of the strongest (and incidentally 
richest) social influences of all.’’ All 
this, Lord Kinross thinks, ‘“‘does mean 
that this civilisation may develop on 
collectivist rather than individualist 
lines. But it won’t be an inhuman sort 
of collectivism. There’s too much 


warmth and enthusiasm and 9} 
liberal principle behind it all. Jj 
raw material may still be raw, 
good human material.” 

This is a writer whose opp 
are worth listening to because 
a wide taste in human materiafj} 
throws himself into the socief! 
visits, determined to find out whi} 
like, not what he would wish it 
or how it compares with other w 
living. He has a versatility of 
ciation. He samples life fror 
point of view of those who are 
it, whether these be the fabu 
wealthy oil kings of Texas or the 
driver of New York with who 
lived for a time. Admitted] 


By Elsa Felsko 


By Eric Ambler 


wasn’t an ordinary taxi-driver, bu 
artist who drove a taxi at week- 
in order to keep body and sou 
gether. But the thing to note is 
Lord Kinross didn’t know that y 
he met him. It was with the 
driver that he struck up an acqu 
tance, and the rest of a most rewar; 
friendship arose from that. 


Fluidity of Life 


With the rich and the poor 
those between he made fruitful + 
tacts from east to west and nortl 
south, travelling sometimes on f 
sometimes by public bus, someti 
in a car, rarely by air. Out of t 
wide divagations he collects not ¢ 
a wealth of human material but 
some splendid descriptions of 
natural scene. He was struck by 
fluidity of life. ‘‘There’s perpe 
motion, perpetual change. Nob 
stays in the same house or in the s 
job or with the same wife very lo: 
“Nobody” is perhaps an over-st 
ment, but the general impres 
remains. 

He sees everything, from the 
man in New York going out in 
dawn to scrounge a living from 
garbage cans to the Texas bank w 
the “executives sat in chairs of scé 
and black at desks of the rarest in 
woods, each adorned with a vase 
golden urn of exotic tropical flowe 
In this bank was “‘a tall glass « 
placed in a position of honour 
surrounded by a rail, with the citi 
crowding round it in solemn w 
eyed wonder. Within it was a to 
some ten feet high, composed 
million dollars in notes. Discre 
covering it was a machine- pum . 
cealed in the ceiling.” 

Lord Kinross managed to ; 
clear of the police except when he 
once strolling home at night “ 


shady, flowered Santa Monica 
evard, the Park Lane, as it were, 
h fringes the starry homes of 
rly Hills.”” He was stopped by 
emen who leapt from a car, and 
ought he was explaining himself 
enough till one of them shot at 
the crucial question: ‘‘Why are 
valking?’’ He was allowed to go, 
the policeman said with menace: 
shall be seeing you again.”’ An 
‘ican friend explained: ‘The 
nrities here like people to have 


;OUNTRY SCENES AND 
PEOPLE 


Miss Alison Uttley has written 
1 about country people and 
try scenes and customs, both in 
ative Yorkshire and in Bucking- 
hire, where she now lives. Her 
,00k, The Swans Fly Over (Faber, 
shows that she has by no means 
ed either reminiscence of the past 
ypreciation of the present. This 
, illustrated by the admirable 
. Tunnicliffe, is a collection of 
papers on all sorts of subjects: 
tmas presents, children’s fears, 
s and stones and singing games, 
s and peacocks. She keeps the 
of wonder: a workmen’s canvas 
x the sight of a flower can set her 
* roving. She is still the child 
ing the dark landing with a 
sd candle, to enter a room full of 
jJows grim and menacing,’ but 
; also a woman; and the combina- 
makes an artist. May her books 
or ever on the bedside table! 


WEEDS THROUGH AN 
ARTIST’S EYES 


Portraits of Wild Flowers (Bruno 
rer, distributed by Faber, 35s.) 
uns 140 plates after water- 
ts by Elsa Felsko. Professor 
Darlington, Sherardian Professor 
ytany at Oxford University, con- 
tes a preface, and following the 
s there are notes concerning each 
illustrated. These give us the 
ation of the name, the family, the 
bution, the habitat, a description 
.e plant, and its flowering-time. 
3 a work both pleasing and 
arly. 
Professor Darlington, speaking of 
Felsko’s plates, says that they 
- “a great range of European 
nental flowers—or what seem in 
‘paintings to be ornamental 
Ts. When we study them closely, 
zh, we find that in fact a number 
em are what we have known as 
mon weeds or undistinguished 
3, which, picked out by the 
7s skill, we now see in a new 
icter.”’ This is a deserved tribute. 
aedgerows about us are filled with 
ties that we too often pass by 
ase no professional seller of plants 
called attention to them. Miss 
0 calls attention beautifully. 
plates echo a phrase of Miss 
“y, who, looking at the things 
t her, exclaims: ‘“‘We wonder why 
‘are called weeds at all. Surely 
are celestial flowers from an 
oidery stitched in heaven.’’ When 
professionals get to work they 
uce such things as the auricula, 
transformed by art,” says Pro- 
r Darlington, “that gardeners 
y like to think of it as a primrose 
ootanists hardly like to think of it 
.”’ Miss Felsko’s drawings are for 
tanist, and very lovely they are. 


A FEMALE DRACULA 


oor Conan Doyle used to lament 
ate that tied him to Sherlock 
aes, when all his heart was else- 
2. A horrid little monster, 


ie 
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alumnus of St. Trinian’s, has likewise 
hung for a long time round the neck of 
Mr. Ronald Searle, but he has had the 
courage at last to shake her off. She 
is now buried in a volume called The 
St. Trinian’s Story, compiled by Kaye 
Webb, which contains ‘‘the pick of the 
Searle cartoons’? (Perpetua Books, 
21s.). A coven of distinguished witches 
and wizards is convened to speak some 
last words over the corpse, and I hope 
that the aspiration of one of them, 
Mr. C. Day Lewis, will remain un- 
fulfilled. ‘Though St. Trinian’s lie in 
ruins,” he writes, “the St. Trinian’s 
spirit will rise from her ashes, like a 
vulture from the feast.” Delightful 
though these drawings are as draw- 
ings, the theme palls. The small 
female Dracula has cut so many 
throats that I rejoice to find Mr. 
Searle cutting hers. Sic semper 
tyvannis. 


INVOLVED WITH MALAYAN 
COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Eric Ambler’s Passage of 
Avms (Heinemann, 16s.) is the author 
at his best. Greg Nilsen, a more or less 
quiet American, taking a holiday in 
the East with his wife, wanted to get 
off the beaten track of tourists, and 
succeeded. A wily Indian clerk in 
Malaya had discovered a cache of 
Communist arms and ammunition, 
and realised that here was the means 
of making a dream come true. He had 
only to sell the arms and he would 
have the money to start a line of 
buses. 

The fulfilment of this innocent 
desire was not so simple as all that. 
Arms can’t be sold like a pound of tea. 
But there are ways and means by 
which the knowing may go about the 
job, with a rake-off here and a bonus 
there; and this involves a network of 
intermediaries. Mr. Nilsen innocently 
became one of them, and found him- 
self and his wife mixed up in such a 
mess of Communist and anti-Commun- 
ist strife, and with such a cohort of 
wily Eastern go-getters of no political 
persuasion at all, that he was lucky to 
come out of it alive, and able to 
reflect that, for innocents abroad, the 
beaten tracks are the wisest after all. 


Sd 
FIELD MOUSE TO ELK 


HE animals illustrated in L. 

Harrison Matthews’s Animals in 
Colour (Witherby, 9s. 6d.) range in 
size from the field-mouse to the 
European elk, and from the tree frog 
to the 150-ton blue whale. The 
colour plates were painted by K. A. 
Tinggaard, and go to show, as so oiten, 
that a good animal painting is more 
satisfactory to look at than a good 
animal photograph. The book was 
originally written for Scandinavia, 
and the notes accompanying the 
illustrations have been adapted from 
the Danish, but though British readers 
may not see the brown bear, musk ox, 
or wild boar in their native habitats, 
such pictures as those of various mice, 
bats and frogs are useful guides to 
identification in this country. 


YACHTSMAN’S YEAR 

HE usual excellent medley of 

entertainment and practical in- 
formation is offered to yachtsmen in 
The Yachting World Annual, 1960 
(lliffe, 42s.). David Cobb writes on a 
life-boat rescue in the days of sail and 
oar and illustrates his narrative with 
his own sensitive pen-and-ink draw- 
ings. Colin Mudie contributes a 
particularly funny piece, also with 
his own drawings, about the elusive 
pleasures of yachting in a flat calm. 
On the practical side are records of the 
major races and regattas of 1959, 
lavishly illustrated with photographs, 
and there is the customary section 
devoted to the designs of the out- 
standing yachts of the year. 


PRESENTING 


p . 
TFIID 


Cel coureet 


++. anew concept of river cruising by 
the botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ 
carrying 60-80 passengers in first- 
class comfort through the sunshine of 
the Rhineland visiting four countries 
—HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE 
and SWITZERLAND in 15 days of 
delightful relaxation. Inc. fare from 
London with excursions from 59 gns. 
Also ask for details of our novel 
steamer service—‘‘To Switzerland 
by boat.”’ 


cornelder’s 
114 Shaftesbury Av., London,W.1 
Tel. Gerrard 6336. 


“BIRD BRAND”’— 


The HOD with a difference | 


3 


Thicknesses 
here 


Thicknesses 
here 


Available in five attractive colours— 
Stove enamelled hammered Red, Blue, 


Green, Gold and Bronze, galvanized 
after manufacture. 22” high. 
From your local lronmonger and 


Hardware Merchant. 


BIRD STEVENS & CO. LTD. 
Sun Works, Quarry Bank, Nr. Brierley Hill, Staffs. 


For the SPECIAL 


Occasion 


REAL TURTLE 
Shark’s Fin 
Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Bisque de Homard 
Genuine Kangaroo Tail 
Clear Oxtail 
Consommé 
From most high-class food stores: is 
If not available locally, please write to the makers: 
BENDER & CASSEL LTD. 
74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


OLD PISTOLS WANTED 


Pairs or odd ones—any size 


@ Also old ‘COLT’ and other Muzzle 


“winter 
shirts”’ 


Impressionist design pure wool blouses 


loading REVOLVERS, PISTOLS and as illustrated. £3.15.9 
GUNS—especially in wooden cases. FINE . : 
SWORDS, DIRKS, HUNTING KNIVES, Pure wool paisley shirts. £4,12.4 


NATIVE MASKS, TOTEMIC FIGURES, 


etc. OLD MILITARY HEADGEAR, Floral design ‘‘Dralon’* shirt-waist. 


SHAKO PLATES and BADGES. fdi5:3 
Single items or entire collections bought. Exclusive Swiss floral-pattern ae 


Buyer can call. Excellent prices paid. 


Prat wo hears Plain frelon pure wool shirts from £2.9.9 
JOHN KESTERTON (American Exporter), 


TOWNSEND ST., CHELTENHAM Phone 5882 


Chatching 


Undertaken in all parts of the 


Huppert 


By Appointment to Worl: 
ee aUTeL NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
Elizabeth IL 
i LTD. 64 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.x 


““THATCHES,’” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, (Piccadilly Circus) 


HERTS. LONDON OFFICE ; TEL, TERMINUS 1429 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 

the United Kingdom, the 

British Commonwealth, and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE . LONDON . E € 2 


STICKS and STONES 
and FIDOS BONE g 


—wormeasts and all winter’s debris— 
the ALLEN sweeps it up with ease 
and speed, leaving the lawn neat 
and tidy and you with time for 
another job. 


Made in three sizes 


14in model £9.18.0 | Carr 


BS 0 £10.47.6: cid 


24in ,, £13.10.0 


Easy payments 
over nine months. 


ALLEN 


Garden 


SWEEPER 


From Stores, Ironmongers, etc. 
A product of JOHN ALLEN of OXFORD 


A] Swimming Pool ? 
Wray nol 


UTE oe 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTLE SUSSEX 


FOR 
EXHILARATING 


RELAXATION 


Details from 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A YEAR OF 
PROGRESS 


T the end of the year a number 
A of estate agents supply clients 
with a summary of market 
trends and trading conditions for the 
preceding 12 months, and it is clear 
from the reports that have already 
reached me that 1959 has been a satis- 
factory year in almost every way. For 
example, Mr. N. J. Hodgkinson, a 
partner of Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, 
describing last year as a year of progress, 
refers to the attraction of much-needed 
capital to agriculture, a significant 
advance in building development 
and a realisation by retail traders 
that it is better to have free capital 
available in their trading undertakings 
than locked up in freeholds. This last 
appreciation has resulted in in- 
creased sales of freehold, owner- 
occupied shop properties conditional 
upon the grant of a long lease to the 
vendor. 

“These developments,”’ he writes, 
“have naturally resulted in consider- 
able activity in the real property 
market, and in each case the trends 
are realistic and progressive.” 


Land versus Equities 


N common with Messrs. Strutt and 

Parker, Lofts and Warner, extracts 
from whose report were reproduced 
in these notes last week, Mr. Hodg- 
kinson emphasises the close relation- 
ship that exists between the property 
market and the Stock Exchange. For 
instance, he points out that whereas 
before the first war virtually the only 
competitors to land as a secure invest- 
ment were Government stocks and 
ground rents, to-day there was 
another competitor, namely industrial 
equities. But though allowing that 
large profits have been made in indus- 
trial equities over the past 10 or 12 
years, he suggests that industrial 
unrest and extravagant wage claims 
may make further inroads to the 
already low return on this type of 
investment, and he says that the 
exceptionally strong demand for farm 
land for investment during the past 
year indicates that some people are 
taking the view that to accept a lower 
rate of interest on industrial shares 
than they could obtain on agricultural 
land is unsound practice. 


The Future for Farming 

OMMENTING on recent legisla- 

tion affecting the land, Mr. 
Hodgkinson says that there is no 
doubt that the Agriculture Act has 
produced some striking results. First, 
the provisions of the Act make it 
clear that the Government recognises 
the importance of the farming industry 
to the country as a whole, and by 
putting rents on a more realistic 
footing, it will enable landlords to 
fulfil, on an economic basis, their 
obligation to maintain fixed equip- 
ment on their farms. Second, as a 
result of various grants and tax con- 
cessions there is every encouragement 
for landlords to finance the many 
improvements that are necessary in 
order to provide for such things as the 
improvement of farm buildings, better 
cottages for agricultural workers, im- 
proved drainage systems and elec- 
tricity. In his view, the outlook for 
agriculture has never been brighter 
than it is to-day. 


Building and Re-development 


URNING to the market for town 

properties, Mr. Hodgkinson reports 
that the demand for good sites for 
development has been extremely 
strong, and very high prices have been 
obtained for properties suitable for 
this purpose. The high prices paid for 
bare sites have no doubt been due to 
a great extent to scarcity brought 
about by planning restrictions, which 


have limited the land availab 
building around large towns. 
ever, he anticipates that a> 
lenient attitude will be adop 
the planning authorities in the 
future. 

As far as town properties su 
for re-development are concerne 
report suggests that the in 
demand has been caused by the 
city of modern shops and 
offices, particularly in bomb-da 
areas, and as long as this s 
exists almost any type of re-de 
ment is likely to pay big divid 
But it stresses that as the dem 
met, re-development will ha 
become much more selective, 
that, though the replacement of 
fashioned shopping centres by mi 
stores and supermarkets will 
sound projects, there is likely to 
glut of office accommodation 
long, and developers will ha 
decide how best to use the wu 
storeys of shop premises. : 


Poor Prices for Timber 


1 Ee only one section of the prop 
market, that for home- 
timber, were trading conditions 
satisfactory in 1959, and here pr 
began badly and grew steadily w 
throughout the year. The future 
the commodity remains obscure, 
it is hoped that the new Tim 
Growers’ Association formed wi 


view to helping owners to maj 


better state in the market. 


TUDOR HOUSE SOLD 
TUDOR house that cha 


for a little under £7,000 was Hals 
Manor, Crowcombe, near Taum 
Somerset. An auction of accomm 
tion land that went with the prop 
realised a total of £8,275, some of 
best pasture fetching an averag 
well over £200 an acre. Messrs. 

D. Wood and Co. were the agents 


FOR SALE IN RUTLAND 


NCLUDED among the co 

houses on Messrs. Knight, Fi 
and Rutley’s books is South L 
ham Hall, near Oakham, Ruth 
which is offered at £8,000 by diree 
of the executors of Charles Pell 
Welby, one-time Secretary to 
Pytchley and Woodland Pyte 
Hounds, and agent to the Cardi 
Biggin, Kedleston, Brocklesby — 
Sandringham estates. It is a medi 
sized Georgian house built of C 
weston stone standing in 3% a 
with a stable block containing 
loose-boxes and three cottages, 
of which is let. 

Another property offered by 
same agents is Matfield House, 
early-Georgian house overlookin 
village green near Brenchley, 
which was described by Mr. Ar 
Oswald in his Country Houses of 
It stands in about 13 acres of 4 
and cherry orchards and_ ha 
swimming-pool and a hard te 
court. 


COMMISSION CHARGES 


N Country Lire of Decembe: 
when discussing the proposed 
for the registration of estate agen 
wrote that when two firms 
appointed as joint agents, the ra 
commission is the normal scale cl 
plus a quarter, to be shared ¢ 
This statement was incorrect, 
been based on the old scale of ché 
which ceased to apply after Ju 
of last year. The commission pa] 
in these circumstances is now 
scale charge plus a half. 
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GROWTH WELL 
FORWARD 


[ the end of the year autumn- 
sown wheat looks well estab- 
. lished, thanks to the strong 
th made in October and Novem- 
I have not seen acreage figures, 
everal farmers tell me that they 
managed to plant all they 
ed and that they have not 
big an acreage left for spring 
ig. Usually autumn wheat yields 
heavily than spring wheat, so 
is all to the good. I hear, too, 
agricultural merchants that the 
nd for fertilisers has been heavy 
that more farmers are taking 
isers into store on the price- 
e scheme, so as to have their 
rements handy in February or 
h as soon as soil conditions are 
again for sowing. The grass 
_ have been providing a useful 
bite, but after the bare time 
igh the summer and early autumn 
is no more than an appetiser. 
e has been no bulk of grazing. 
of us have had to draw heavily 
1e hay ricks, and the price of hay 
the high side. A neighbour has I 
, made £15 a ton for baled seeds 
of good quality. There is plenty 
od oat and barley straw available, 
cattle will eat this as part of their 
srration. This is helping to make 
ay go further. 


Potato Subsidy? 


GING by records of market 
ransactions published by the 
stry of Agriculture, there will 
be any Government subsidy 
ble on the 1959 crop of potatoes. 
average price that growers 
ved between August 1 and 
ber 31 was £14 a ton, and the 
anteed price for the season is 
'4s.a ton. It would be surprising 
tato prices dropped much after 
New Year. Yields, taking the 
try as a whole, were better than 
958, although there are more 
h-looking samples about because 
ie dry summer. The total crop 
ld be sufficient for all require- 
s without the Government’s 
ig obliged to steady prices by 
ing the importation of main- 
potatoes from the Continent. 


Marketing Plan 


ORE is heard now about the 
N.F.U. proposal to launch an- 
- pig marketing scheme. We had 
yefore the war, but it was allowed 
ie and never revived. Now the 
U. has circulated six points for 
on to its county branches. They 
considered essential to the effec- 
working of a pig marketing 
ne, and headquarters will not go 
d with drafting a scheme unless 
- principles are generally accept- 
to producers. The six points are 
follows. A marketing board 
d require the power to allocate 
upplies of all pigs for slaughter 
to prescribe prices; it would offer 
ucers the choice of live or dead- 
nt sale; it would require the 
r to use auction markets as 
sting centres and to appoint 
oneers as its agents; all Govern- 
guarantee payments would 
to be paid to the Board; quality 
jums would be paid on pigs 
qualified; most important, 
ups, it would be necessary to 
an assurance from the Govern- 
_ that they would co-operate to 
ullest extent possible in the co- 
ation of imports with home 
lies. Evidently the N.F. Ue is 
proposing to rush into a pig 
eting scheme without thorough 
uration and universal assurance 
roducers’ backing. It will be 
esting to know at the end of 
uary what the county branches 


- 
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Pig Policy Difficulties 
OTHING reassuring came out of 
the recent discussions that the 

Minister of Agriculture had with pig 

producers and bacon curers. The 

imports of Polish bacon are to be cut, 
but 25,000 tons of frozen pork will be 
allowed in from North America in the 
next few months. This may well, as 
the Minister suggested, ease the 
demand for home-killed pork and let 
the curers have a bigger share of 
supplies for the bacon trade. If 
market prices all round go down 
there will be a call on Government 
subsidy to make good the standard 
price. Looking further ahead, Mr. 

Hare repeated the Government’s 

undertaking that the standard price 

would not be reduced at the next 

February price review; indeed, it 

might be increased. 

There is, I think, a good case for 
some increase, because the last re- 
duction resulted in too sharp a fall in 
pig numbers at a time when beef is 
expensive and more pork is wanted to 
take its place. This is the factor 
that has left the bacon curers short of 
pigs. It would suit the curers, of 
course, to have lower market prices 
for pigs, which would put them in a 
stronger competitive position with 
the Danes than they have enjoyed in 
recent months. Mr. Hare is quite 
right to stress the importance of 
curers and specialist bacon-pig pro- 
ducers coming to terms on a contract 


that would give the producers a 
steady price, with premiums for 
quality, and ensure a regular flow of 
pigs into the factories. My own 


reflection on all this is that when a 
gentleman in Whitehall tells farmers 
to reduce their output of a particular 
product, for instance pigs or milk, it 
often proves good business for the 
individual to do the opposite. This 
may yet prove true about eggs. 


Half a Million Tractors 


O-DAY in the United Kingdom 

there is one tractor to every 38 
acres of arable land. This is a measure 
of the high degree of mechanisation 
that we have achieved in recent years. 
Altogether we have close on 500,000 
tractors, which must be a great 
satisfaction to the makers of tractors 
and the dealers who supply them to 
farmers. It cannot give the same 
satisfaction to those who love the 
peace and quiet of the countryside. 
The sound of a tractor or indeed a 
combine-harvester does not worry me 
at all, but some of my friends who 
like to get away from town noises at 
the week-end do not find it pleasant. 


Used Machinery Prices 


ROM what was said at the annual 

dinner of the Agricultural Machin- 
ery and Tractor Dealers’ Association, I 
gathered that many dealers are in 
danger of cutting their own throats and 
those of their fellows in the trade by 
offering their farmer customers too 
high prices for used machines when 
exchanged for new. The manufactur- 
ers apply a good deal of pressure to 
dealers to keep business moving, and 
margins in these transactions can 
involve dealers in substantial losses. 
As a farmer who tries to be a business- 
man I recognise that such trans- 
actions must be on a commercial 
basis, and if dealers circulate a price 
list of second-hand machines, as the 
car dealers do, for their mutual 
information, we have no cause for com- 
plaint. We shall continue to try to 
get the best value for what we have 
to sell. There must be a range in the 
value of second-hand gear according 
to the amount of use it has had and 
the way in which it has been 
maintained. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE «DINKIE DUCHESS” 


GLASS FIBRE GARDEN BARROW 
‘Strong-as-steel with the weightless feel’ 


Weight only 16 lb. Beautifully balanced. Large 
glass-fibre body in choice of 3 colours, Extremely easy 
to clean. Non-staining and is proof against attack 
from bacteria and corrosive chemicals found in many 
fertilisers, etc. High bulk capacity (4 cubic feet plus). 
All-steel tubular chassis specially protected against 
corrosion. Rubber-tyred steel wheel with nylon bear- 
ings; eliminates the need for lubrication. Corrugated 
pes non-slip handgrips. Will easily carry load of 


Colours: Pastel Pink, Green, Blue. 


Price: £6.15.0 each delivered. 


C.W.O. for immediate delivery. Trade inquiries invited. 


CATA DEVELOPMENTS, LIMITED, 
105/107, Cannon Street. London, E.C.4. 


THE BEST FOR OVER THIRTY VEARS 


Fernden Contractors undertake the repair 


or resurfacing of all makes of court. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LIMITED 
URREY, 
SEER SES EER 


GODALMING 


GODALMING yer (2 lines) 


For lasting pleasure 


TERRACE POTS 


for 
FRONT GARDENS - 
FORE-COURTS - 
Terrace Pots are a permanent ornament 


Two Designs, 
£2.5.0. and £3.15.0, Carriage extra 


L. J. KNIGHT LTD. 


REXEL NER 


PATIOS 
ROOF GARDENS 


ELLICOMBE, MINEHEAD, SOMERSET 
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GARDEN 
Eh Sse hh Se 


CONSERVATORIES, GARAGES, 
GARDEN BUILDINGS, 


Garden Den 
Constructed to your own specification and design. 


Le 


Please send or phone 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middx. 


Height 16” Top diameter 20” 
Write for illustrated leaflet 


Be Kee Keak Ke oe Fook Te He Te 


RAE IR ICT HOT FO OI HOT Te HO FO IR TTR eI KG 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ | 
COMBINED 
BOOT SCRAPER 
AND JACK 


Price 


£3 12s. 4d. 


including | 


carriage paid, 
tax. 
From your local ironmonger 
or direct from . 
Sie aie iS 


P. J. EDMONDS, 


Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hants 


A BLAZE OF COLOUR In sours garden 


For superb 
vegetables and 
splendid flowers, 
order Toogoods 
seeds NOW. 72- 
page catalogue lists 
seeds, bulbs, plants, 
etc. — packed with 
useful gardening 
information. 


Garden Crnaments * Sundials * Vases 


“Autumn” “Winter” 


a “Spring” = “Summer’’ 

This charming set of Garden Figures representing the 

Seasons, beautifully modelled In Lead, 16 ins high, 
£15 each. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet mentioning likely needs, 


SANDERS & CO., 7a Bayham Street, London, N.W.1 
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IWSURANCE Ce 
ue 


Designed for its job 
ith 


This successor to Paxton’s now-vanished master- 
piece soars 708 feet above the old Palace site. 
Nearest the sky is the TV Band 5 aerial. Below 
it is space for the colour TV of tomorrow ; lower 
down are the present Band 1 aerials. 


Designed for its job, the tower has also given South 


London a new landmark. 


IN THE SAME WAY—the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Service has been designed specially for 
its purpose —that is to suit your insurance needs, 
to provide a policy that is exactly right for its 


particular job. 


Photograph: British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited. 


London and Lancashire 
Insurance Gompany Ltd 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


ENGLAND 


FIRST CLASS country hotel, five minutes 

from BATH. Perfect for weekends. holi- 
days or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heat—log fires. High 
quality cooking. Few rooms available with beau- 
tifully warmed bathrooms.—-COMBE GROVE 
HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB. Phone: Combe 
Down 3341. 


LFRISTON, Sussex. Deans Place Hotel is 

an exquisite hotel in a fairy tale setting. 
Central heating, log fires, continental cuisine. 
Golf, riding, fishing. Tel. Alfriston 248. 


OTSWOLDS. Whiteshoots Country House 
Hotel, Bourton-on-the-Water. Tel. 297. 
Centre of glorious countryside. Attractive hotel 
and gardens. Every comfort and personal ser- 
vice. Special residential terms. Club licence. 


| De ea GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 
London), near Guildford. Club is residential 
and is particularly attractive to visitors from 
overseas. Single and twin-bedded rooms avail- 
able. 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and 
squash courts. Apply SECRETARY, for descrip- 
tive brochure, Effingham Golf Club, Effingham, 
Surrey. Bookham 203. 


XCEPTIONAL opportunity elderly gentlefolk 

Beches Manor Hotel, Wokingham, Berks. 
Comfort and warmth reassured. Part own 
furniture if desired. 

AMILIES FROM OVERSEAS on leave in 

England, especially welcomed in beautiful 
Elizabethan country house—see advert. ‘‘Stud- 
ley Priory,’’ below. 


STUDLEY PRIORY 
Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A tranquil 
Elizabethan house of great character, large 
grounds, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,’ seven miles 
N.E. of Oxford. Centrally heated, log fires, 
superbly cooked food, good wines, delightful 
oak-panelled bar, ganres, club licence. Children 
—even good dogs—wetcomed. Long or short 
visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. Brochure. 
OPES ARMS HOTEL—l4th CENTURY— 
Westbury, Wilts. Ideal centre for Bath, 
Stonehenge, Wells Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge, 
Longleat and W. Country. Home cooking. 
Fully lic. Golf. Tel. 33. 
ORFOLK Santa Lucia Hotel, Thorp St. 
Andrew, Norwich (on River Yare). Central 
convenient, comfortable. Good food. Economical. 
HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 


Country House Hotel. 


bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
(Telephone 3253.) 


Lift. Write for brochure. 


No. 8 INSURANCE is a service 


COUNTRY 


BBC TELEVISION 
TOWER, CRYSTAL 
PALACE 


THE 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C° 


ue 


WC2 


Lane - London 


Loh e=-DECEMBER 


‘it 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 


is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 2}°,, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


EA AND COUNTRY. MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Titchfield 2336. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating. H. 
and C. Complete suite. Dogs Paddock. Brochure. 


* CABIN CRUISERS 
FOR HIRE : 

OLIDAYS AFLOAT, River Medway, in de- 

lightful surroundings. Two- to six-berth 
Luxury Cruisers for weekly hire, several new 
Cruisers. Free fuel for diesel motors. 4d. stamp 
for brochure.—Hire Cruisers (Maidstone). Ltd., 
Tovil Bridge Boatyard, Maidstone. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


RE YOU SELLING Antique Silver, Jewel- 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings. Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities?—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD. 
(Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s 
S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 5275. 
jee VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
century English and Chinese furniture, bric-a- 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace wedding 
veils, etc. Also ornamental garden furniture.— 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 
LINTLOCK GUNS AND PISTOLS wanted by 
collector. Especially by Manton, Nock or 
Egg. — BUBEAR. Mantons, Welham Green, 
Hatfield, Herts. Tel. 2933. 


[AN CUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
‘“‘Meubles Francais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 
NTIQUE SILVER of nice quality.—Hicklen- 
ton & Phillips, 50, Cheapside, London, E.C,1. 
A au AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
We have a large and varied stock. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays.—THE OLD CLOCK 
HOUSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. ; 
NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exciusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
FUL. 1375. 


ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 

are particularly interested to purchase 
Table Silver, such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candiesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send 
pieces to 112, Regent Street, London, W.1, or 
ring REGent 3021, and arrange for an experi- 
enced valuer to call. Personal visits also 
welcome to London showrooms. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone, and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues.—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulhanr, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 

EW customers constantly express surprise 

and delight on discovering the splendid stock 
of XIXc table glass at J. HUTTON, Antiques, 
108, High Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. 

ARE OLD HORSE BRASSES from 7/6 each. 

Approval pleasure.—Sandell, Saltford, Som, 


RESTORATIONS 


WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
Lendon, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


NU-WAY _,z 
oil-firing 


4 
-the heart of home comf 
for Free colour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTI 
(Box A865) DROITWICH 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised — 
Pies, famous for over 80 year 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Bute! 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. i 


H48D- FORGED Entrance and Garden C€ 
superbly made to a high standard 
finish. A wide range of designs availabl 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to stan 
width or to suit existing entrances. Wi 
vanes, firescreens, grilles —S. C. PEAR 
SONS, LTD.. Bredfield, Woodbridge, S 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 4 
MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics.— 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccat 
Manchester, 1. q 
INIATURES, exquisitely painted from 
photographs 5} gns.—VALERIE SER! 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1 
EW ROSS 13 x 60 in case, £32, 
Exchanges, repairs.—BASS & BLIGI 
Market St. Arc., Leeds, 1. 


HAND LAUNDRY 
AME-DAY LAUNDRY SERVICE by 


don’s finest Hand Laundry. Ladies’ 
gentlemen’s fineries collected, beautifully 
laundered, delivered to you the SAME DA’ 
course without laundry marks. Also One- 
Two-Day and Postal Service. For this s§ 
luxury service, telephone EXPRESS 
LAUNDRY at 168, Earls Court Road, 
FRObisher 2345. 


SHOE REPAIRS 


REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair to — 
fashion shoes is obtainable at G 
(Dept. C.), 20, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
9769.) Specialists for Raynes, I. Miller, 
Ferragamo, Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


INTERIOR DECORATIN 


SCARISBRICK & BATE, LTD. 

ANTIQUES AND DECORATIONS 
Comprehensive range of French and En 
fabrics. Specialists in country house col 
sions and complete refurbishing. Prompt 
by our team of expert craftsmen.—111, 
Street, London, W.1. GROsvenor 2044 & 


CONTINUED ON INSIDE 
BACK COVER 


CON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be te! 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the ful! retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condit 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or aflixed to or ay part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. , 


A dance dress made of nylon chiffon, spotted with grey on white, with sash draped into folds of white and charcoal. By Jean Allen. 


available in London at Harvey Nichols’s, in Glasgow at Biggars’s and in Belfast at Nora Bradley’s. It has been bought by stores in countries ranging 


HE crystal ball of Fashion looks rather 
less cloudy than usual. On the eve of 
1960, even the least-informed can predict 
here will be more flowery prints than ever 
summer. Some new fabric swatches are 
mt of me as I write. Here are green roses 
textured ground; pink and red roses on 
»; and green and white roses, with blue 
s of all things, on pink (all by Ferguson) ; 
rosebuds with vivid green calyxes on 
and orange, and yellow roses on yellow 
1 H. Gidney Chandler); gorgeous pink, 
white and green daisies, with streaky 


, 


Revol. 


from South Africa and Malaya to Scandinavia 


stems, on streaky midnight-blue background 
(by Heathcoat); chalked-in blue flowers filling 
a chalky white background (from Jacqmar) ; and 
blue and chartreuse roses, with turquoise-blue 
leaves, tumbling down a white background (by 
Moygashel). Some of these prints are on linen, 
some on silky-surfaced cotton and some on 
real silk. ‘‘Textured surfaces” . . . flower prints 
... pure silk . . . all these, I predict, will be good 
next year. 

This is the teasing time of the year when our 
ready-to-wear houses are showing to pro- 
fessional buyers only. These buyers’ choices, 


1959 


al Ba 


This dress is 


skipping over Christmas and the January sales, 
will appear, sparkling, fresh and new, on store 
rails and in store windows about the time of the 
first daffodils. Julian Rose, who is a member 
of the newly formed Fashion Group of London, 
has already shown a disting ished collection. 
This includes a solid core of dresses, suits and 
two-pieces made in Staron’s wonderful shan- 
tung. Reverting to the crystal ball, I suggest 
that these will provide rest for the dazzled eye 
at a flowery-bowery Ascot. 

I liked a periwinkle blue shantung dress, 
with box-pleated skirt and fitted jacket, very 


1322 


much indeed. For a party-going débutante there is a 
delicious dress in the same Staron shantung, carnation- 
pink this time, with overskirt opening over a slender skirt 
closely embroidered with raffia with the same shantung 
sheen. Apart from these impeccable plain shantungs 
there is a large range of prints. Mr. Rose shows a suit ina 
streaky black-and-white printed silk and follows it up with 
a tunic dress in the same material. Another dress for a 
débutante is made in a pink and red rose-printed silk over 
a flutter of white and black petticoats to pick up the back- 
ground colours. There’s a tunic dress with great 
elegance in rose-printed shantung that can be either long, 
with tunic flaring over a slender instep-touching skirt, or 
day-time length. Equally elegant is a dead plain tunic 
dress, as simple in line as a Chinese coat-dress. This has 
high round neck and long sleeves and is made in silk 
printed with red and pink geranium heads in an all-over 
design. 

Matita (another member of the Fashion Group) has 
also shown a small collection, mostly consisting of the well- 
tailored, lightweight suits that overseas buyers like so well. 
They showed Henry Heath hats, made in matching tweed, 
with many of their suits and these looked very good 
indeed. As a variation on the suit theme, a tall, rangy 
model-girl wore a three-quarter grey-checked wool coat 
with matching skirt, sashed with fringe-edged tweed. Her 
blouse was made of fine white wool jersey. 

The Fashion Group’s successful mass showing to 
buyers from more than 30 countries means that wome1 
living abroad will have far more opportunities of buying 
3ritish-made clothes in their own countries. 


COUNTRY 


stripes are either grey, honey, ice-blue, mauve, red, navy or cofiee-colour on white, with 

matching swathed belt and contrast knot of flowers; the bodice is made up of broderie anglaise 

ruffles. Available in London at Peter Jones’s, in Glasgow at Biggars’s, in Chester at Nola’s and 
in Cambridge at Vogue’s 


(Left) Canadian shops have bought this slender dress of oyster-coloured satin, with bodice 
finished with fine “shoe-string” straps. Both bodice and train-like panel are hand-embroidered 


with silk and pearls. By Peggy Allen. 


Also available in other colours. 


In London at 


Cresta’s (Bond Street) and in Wilmslow at Edith Dennett’s 


In the six months between seasons, 
the Fashion Group has boosted their export 
sales to £300,000. The biggest success has 
been the British-made suits—mostly in 
lighter, or tropical weight, wools. These, 
as well as suits and dresses with matching 
jackets made in linen or real silk, went to 
most of the warmer countries; dresses in 
cotton and wool to Europe. 

“We've sold to buyers from Iceland 
to Aden,”’ said one of the Group’s salesmen, 
picking his place names, I feel, for the sake 
of euphony and not overlooking for one 
minute that the Group has sold to other 
places far further south. 

Hair styles are high—and hat crowns 
must make room for them. The latest 
collection by Christian Dior Chapeaux is 
based in this premise. Sometimes cloche 


hats sit on the head rather than accom 
modate it, but in this case have downwatl 
sloping brims (these pass the eyebrows) 
give the same enveloping effect. Flower 
hats are so smothered with variegate 
blossoms that one might imagine Prima 
vera had just passed by with carele 
held cornucopia. There are vast beehive 
mixing cherry blossom and lots of differem 
roses; others are made of a pot-pourri 
mixed flowers and there are little beehiv¥ 
shapes, just large enough to cover 
chignon but not a head, made of lilies-o 
the-valley or of soft pink rose petals. Thet 
are also plenty of little pillboxes for th 
woman who cannot wear a “‘hatty hat’ 
and for those who must, the bigger ligl 
hats could hardly be more becoming. 
Betty WILSON. 
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LONDON 
THE OFFICES OF “COUNTRY LIFE” 


TOWER HOUSE SOUTHAMPTON STREF 
STRAND W.C. 


AGRICULTURE AND FARMING pags 


Acres Lost to Farming (Anthony Hurd) . 474 
Farming in New Forest (Norman L. 
Goodland) 1063 
Farming Notes by Cincinnatus, 37, 323, 
383, 4387, 503, 563, 669, 729, 797, 863, 
925. 985, 1095, 1173, 1225, 1275, 1319 
By Simba, 85, 148, 203, 263 
Finances of 18th Century (G. E. Fussell) 
Grazing on Long Grass (John L. Jones) . 
Hardiest Cattle? (John L. Jones) . 128 
Livestock Breeding Trends (John Cumber) ns 
London Dairy Show (Clyde Higgs) . 5 


Maize Growing (John L. Jones) $08 
New Techniques in Beef Husbandry 
(John L. Jones) 592 
New Ways of Using Lime on Farms 
(John L. Jones) As 
Pig-breeding for Natural Growth (Sacha 
Carnegie) 316 
Scientific Triumphs (Sir E. John Russell) 346 
Smithfield Show (Anthony Hurd) . . 1204 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Fat Hen Remedy 719 
Self-feed Silage 429 
ANIMAL LIFE 
Bad Pet Sheep (Dudley Hoys) : 718 
Badger on the Lawn (Garth Christian) . 415 
Badgers Trained (Anthony A. Vickers) . 954 
Bovine Tuberculosis (Prof. H. D. Kay) . 706 
Crag-fast Ewe (Dudley Hoys) : 548 
Grotesque Gnu (Philip Street) 902 
Helping Paddy with the Calf (Roy Bed- 
dington) . 1263 
Keeping Ahead of the Rabbit (A. G. 
Armitage) 367 
Leveret Lover of Grapes (H. R: McKellar) 829 
Otter about the House (Audrey and 
Jeremy Harris) 1010 
Strange Life of the Jellyfish (Frank Ww. 
Lane) 2 70 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Cage Trap . 1313 
Fox Cubs in Bristol Suburb. 22 
Fox Takes Slippers from Bedroom. 606 


Fox that Knew the Time? . ; 773 
Fox’s Carrying of Birds 549, 719, 772, 853, 1160 
Frog’s Alarm Call . 490, 607, 772, 774, 1159 


Frog’s Noise : 915, 1269 
Hare Chases Dog : ee 
Hare, Fox and Collie in Chase 

Hedgehog’ s Climb? {PPPs 850, 915, 1316 
Rabbit Hutch Designer 253 
Red Seal off the Scillies 773 


Snail’s Long Hibernation : 3 76 


Stoat near Car to take Rat . tts 
Strychnine’s Cruelty as Mole- killer : 29 
Tadpoles that Did Not Grow Up 720, 915 
ANTIQUES AND CURIOSITIES 
Fishing for Antiques (David Clarke) 707 


Talking About Sale-rooms by Frank Davis: From 
China to Europe and Back, 22; Rare Porcelain 
from China and Italy, 72; Splendid and Prac- 
tical, 112, Corr. 253; Doodles, Chairs and 
Chinese Porcelain, 170; From Silver Ship to 
Porcelain Deer, 232; Porcelain, Marble and 
Jade, 304; Table Fountain to Jade Mountain, 
352; English Virginals to Dresden Nereids, 410; 
Candlesticks and Sketchbooks, 484; Celtic 
Jewellery and Royal Discards, 546; Morris, 
Burne-Jones and Hogarth, 590; Owl, Saint and 
Queen, 702; Pottery, Lace and Fish, 754; 
Maiolica, Porcelain—and a Surprise, 844; Things 
Ancient and Modern, 894; Epstein to Boning- 
ton, 952; Dublin Bargains and Tuck- shop Slabs, 
1028; From Peking to Tahiti, 1156; Lethal 
Weapon and Altar Porcelain, 1198; Saints, 
Kings and Commoners, 1254; From Cookery to 
Capo di Monte, 1306. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bludgeon for Election Times 489 
Writer’s 54 Quills 23 


ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, HOUSING 


Architects in Yorkshire (G. W. Beard) . 254 
Grammar School in Danger saad 
Oswald) . ‘ : 640 
New Towns’ Architecture : 4 477 
Sea Relics in House’s Structure (G. 
, Bernard Wood) : ; ; 976 
Threatened Buildings . 907 
Two Lost Palaces (John Harris) 916 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Architectural Features Preserved . 5 78 
Atomic Power Station Site . , 3 76 
Bridge Built in Two Parts 250 
Halifax Houses Display 78, 310 
Memorial Arch at Polesden Lacey, 
/ Surrey: 310, 429, 493 
Railway Station as Dwelling- house 722, 915 
Railway Tunnels at Thrumpton , 30 
Tithe Barn near Carlisle 854, 1048 


War-time Building Eyesores. s F OTs 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Colour-printing Pioneers (G. Bernard 
Hughes) . 1264 

Five Centuries of Tin Ware G. Bernard 
Hughes) . A ‘ : 7. 1214 


_ Railway Scenes on Vases 


SUBJECT INDEX 


ARTS AND CRAFTS—continued 


PAGE 

Pearl Shell Ware (Bea Howe) 964 

Romanesque Art (Denys Sutton) . : 416 
Spinning Wheel’s Evolution (G. Bernard 

Hughes) . . 1164 

Willow Baskets (Geraint Jenkins) . 1144 

Wood Engravings of Wild Life 488 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Brooch for Hertfordshire Archers 

249, 430, 550, 772 
Clothes in Plasterwork. : Zoe 
Drizzling or Tatting? . ~ 
House Depicted on a Typewriter : . 1269 


Noah’s Ark of 300 Animals . th weoko 
Pig-sticker Figure 2 774 
Poem Stitched on Sampler 193 


BIRDS 


Birds of a Gravel Pit (T. C. Smout) 
168; Corr. 373, 1159 
Birds of a Walled Garden (W. Kenneth 
Richmond) 1294 
Blackbird in In- -tray (H. ale. Redgewell) | 
248; Corr. 430 
Can the Sea-eagle be Re-introduced ? 


(Seton Gordon) . 1050 
Control of Bird Pests (A. G. Armitage) : 842 
Dowitcher on the Mud-flats (W. Kenneth 

Richmond) 3 969 
Duck’s Nest in a Woodpecker’s Hole 

(Collingwood Ingram) 889 
Grouse of the Mountain Tops (w. 

Kenneth Richmond) 134; Corr. 309, 430 
Listening to the Nightingale Sow 


Christian) 16 
Praise of Puffins (w. Ke Richmond) : 
Scottish Marsh Birds (W. Kenneth 


Richmond) : 422 
Swallows’ Migration (Garth Christian) : 529 
Too Many Mute Swans? (Garth Christian) 1200 
Waders’ Pool (W. Kenneth Richmond) . 633 
Waxwing Invasion (W. Kenneth Rich- 

mond) . 1152 
Whitethroats’ Nests (Ww. Kenneth Rich- 

mond) 766 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Blackbird’s Song 373 
Buzzards in the Cotswolds 249 
Crow Albino y 5 aay: 
Drinking Bottle 200 Years Old : : 76 
Flycatchers Leave Nest : ‘ , 30 
Jackdaw Freak . 22, 
Hooded Crow on Ship’ $ Jackstaff | Hee 
Humming-birds Tricked by Chintz : 

Nests in Unusual Places <1 0-200) "369 
Peregrine at 110 m.p.h. ‘ 29 
Racing Pigeons’ Thirst 313, 493 
Starlings at Bird Table X 77 
Strayed Eagle’s Immobility . 549, 910 
Swallows Keep Down Flies . : 972 
Swallows’ Nests . : ae Suey 720, 913 
Swan Markings . ; 78 
Tame Blackbird in London . 1313 
Woodcock in London . 1043 
Woodpecker Cannibal? 123 
Wren-Swallow War 493 

BOOKS AND MSS. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Poem for Wordsworth’s Daughter. 433 
BRIDGE 

By M. Harrison-Gray, 33, 81, 139, 199, 

%559, 319, 379, 435, 499, 559, 667, 20; 

795, 859, 921, 981, 1091, 1169, 1221, 
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Adlington Hall, Cheshire, xviii, 126; cxii, 1734, 1828, 
1960; Corr. 2044 

Agecroft Hall, Lancashire, xii, 432; xiii, 434; Lxvi, 452 

A-La-Ronde, Exmouth, Lxxxiii, 448; Corr. 541 

Albourne Place, Sussex, Lvi, 398 

Albury Park, Surrey, ii, 656; x, 400; Lxiv, 496; 
cvill, 598, 674; Corr. 764 

Aldby Park, Yorkshire, Lxxviii, 486, 491, 506 

Aldenham, Herts., ix, 48, 80; Lv, 282; Lxxi; Corr., 189 

Aldermaston Court, Berks, vi, 240; xxii, 54 

Allington Castle, Kent, xliii, 396, 404, 424; Lxiii, 438 

Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, Lxv, 890, 952; 
Lxvi, 16, 52; Furniture at, Lxv, 617 

Alscot Park, Warwickshire, cxxiii, 1064, 1124, 1184 

Alston Court, In Nayland, Suffolk, Lvi, 100; Corr. 267 

Althorp, Northants, xlix, 714, 764, 792; L 14; 
Furniture, xlix, 721, 771; Pictures, Lxxxiii, 293 

Alton Towers, Stafford, iii, 754, 788; x, 839 

Alveston House, Warwickshire, xcvii, 904, 948 

Amesbury Abbey, Wiltshire, xi, 272 

Ammerdown House, Somerset, Lxv, 216, 292, 330; 
Pictures by Seymour at, 127 

Anderson Manor, Dorset, xxxvii, 446 

Anglesey Abbey, Cambridge, Lxviii, 832; Sporting 
Pictures, Lxix, 110, 376; exv, 770, 860; Corr. 1229 

Antony House, Cornwall, Lxxiv, 172, 202 

Apethorpe Hall, Northants, iii, 560, 592; xxv, 414, 450 

Apley Park, Shropshire, xxi, 738 

Appleby Castle, Westmorland, Lxxxvii, 382, 408 

Appleton Manor, Berkshire, xlv, 368; Lxv, 670 

Appuldurcombe, Isle of Wight, Lxxii, 568; xcviii, 
721; Corr. 826, 964 

Apsley Farm House, Hants, c, 906; Corr. ci, 522 

Arbury Hall, Warwick, xxi, 522; xxxiv, 356; xcvii, 
Corr. 692; cxiv, 1126, 1210, 1414; Corr. 1503, 
1664, 1859, 2116 

Ardenrun Place, Surrey, xxix, 90 

Ardkinglass, Argyllshire, xxix, 746 

Arlescote, Warwickshire, cii, 478; Corr. 536 

Arley Hall, Cheshire, xvi, 942 

Arncliffe Hall, Yorkshire, xlviii, 846 

Arniston, Midlothian, Lviii, 250, 284 

Arundel, Sussex, xxvi, 746, 782, 814; cxxi, 333, 1319 

Ascott, Bucks., ii, 210; viii, 240; cviii, 826, 1294 

Asgill House, Richmond, Surrey, xcv, 992 

Ashburnham Place, Sussex, xxxix, 112,114; Corr.190; 
cxili, 1158, 1246, 1334 

Ashby St. Ledgers, Northants, cx, 274, 348, 420, 496; 
Corr. 577, 821 

Ashcombe Tower, South Devon, Lxxxi 172 

Ashdown House, Berkshire, xxxiti, 454: Corr., ci, 769 

Ashford Chace, Hampshire, xlviii, 814 

Ashridge Park, Herts, iv, 560, 592; L, 160, 192 

Ashton House, Wiltshire, xcii, 842 

Ashwell Bury, Herts., ci, 810; Corr. 868 

Aspall Hall, Suffolk, iv, 599 

Asthall Manor, Oxon, xcvii, 1124 

Astley Hall, Lancashire, Lii, 14, 50, 82; Corr. 127; 
Lyi, Corr. 339, 415, 491 

Aston Hall, Warwickshire, xviii, 306; cxiv, 552, 620, 
694 

Astonbury, Hertfordshire, xxvii, 450 

Athelhampton Hall, Dorset, vi, 272; xix, 786, 834, 906 

Attingham, Shropshire, xlix, 158, 186; cxvi, 1350, 
1677; Corr. 1501 

Aubourn Hall, Lincs, cxxi, 286 

Auchincruive, Ayrshire, Lxxii, 690, 710 

Audley End, Essex, Lix, 872, 916; Lx, 94, 128 

Avebury Manor, Wilts., xlix, 522, 552, 559 

Avenue House, Ampthill, Beds, Lxxvi, 614 

Avington Park, Winchester, Hants, Lii, 882 

Avon Tyrrell, Hampshire, xxvii, 846 

Aydon Castle, Northumberland, xxxvi, 518 

Aynhoe Park, Northants, cxiv, 42, 122, 202 

Ayscoughtee Hall, Lincolnshire, xxxix, 730 


| Seat: Somerset, xciii, 704 

Baddesley Clinton, Warwickshire, i, 20; xviii, 
942; Lxx, 435, 438; Lxxi, 408, 434, 498; Corr. 527; 
Lxxxix, Corr. 43 

Badminton House, Glos., xxii, 378; Lxxxvi, 550, 
574, 600; Lxxxvi, 515; Lxxxvi, 626; Chippendale 
at, 630; Corr. Lxxxvii, 209; Corr. Lxxxvii, 590; 
Lxxxviili, 34. ; 

Baggrave Hall, Leicestershire, cxi, 1908; Corr. cxii, 
50, 121, 270 

Balcarres, Fifeshire, xii, 176 


Balcaskie, Fifeshire, xxxi, 318 

Balls Park, Hertfordshire, xxxi, 578 

Balmanno Castle, Perthshire, Lxix, 344, 394 

Bamburgh Castle, Northumberland, xxiv, 160 

Bank House, Wisbech, Cambs., ci, 1060 

Bargany, Ayrshire, Lxxviii, 64 

Barham Court, Kent, xlv, 142 

Barlborough, Derbyshire, viii, 528 

Barleys, Sussex, xcii, 1178 

Barncluith, Lanarkshire, xii, 302 

Barningham Hall, Norfolk, xxvii, 198 ¢ 

Barnsley Park, Glos., xxiii, 630; cxvi, 720, 806; 
Corr. 1264 

Barnwell Manor, Northants, cxxvi, 238, 298 

Barra Castle. Aberdeenshire, xxxii, 710 

Barrington Court, Somerset, xvi, 414; Lxiii, 370, 404; 
Corr., 458; Corr., 572; Outbuildings, Lxiv, 332 

Barrow Court, Somerset, xi, 80 

Bassetsbury, High Wycombe, Lxxiv, 338, 362 

Batemans, Sussex, xxiv, 224; Lxxix, 90; Lxxx, 230 

Batsford Park, Gloucestershire, xiv, 18 

Battle Abbey, Sussex, ii, 496; vi, 496 

Bawdsey Manor, Suffolk, xxv, 628 

Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire, Lvii, 92, 124 

Bayham Abbey, Sussex, xciv, 596, 640 

Beach House, Worthing, Sussex, xlix, 126 

Beacon Hill, Essex, Lvii, 692 

Beacon House, Painswick, Gloster., xxxviii, 264 

Bear Wood, Berkshire, xi, 336 

Beaudesert, Stafts., xlvi, 658, 688; Corr. 750, 851 

Beaulieu, Co. Louth, cxxv, 106, 156 

Beaupre Hall, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, Liv, 754 

Beckett House, Berkshire, viii, 592 

Beckingham Hall, Essex, Liv, 14 

Beckington Castle, Somerset, xxiii, 493 

Beckley Park, Oxfordshire, Lxv, 400 

Beddington Hall, Surrey, xxvi, 882 

Beechwood, Highgate, Middlesex, cxi, 652 

Beechwood, Lavington, Sussex, cvi, 538; Corr. 1007, 
1228 

Beechwood Park, Herts., Lxxxiv, 464, 498 

Beeleigh Abbey, Maldon, Essex, Lii, 406; Corr. 653 

Belchamp Hall, Essex, exxvi, 1206,.1258 

Belcombe Court, Wilts., cvili, 2146 

Belhus, Essex, xlvii, 656, 690 

Belle Isle, Westmorland, Lxxxviii, 98, 120; Corr. 199 

Bell Hall, Yorkshire. Li, 820 

Belmont Park, Kent, cxvii, 246, 318; Corr. 494 

Belsay Castle, Northumberland, Lxxxviii, 300, 324; 
Old Castle, 346 

Belton House, Lincolnshire, iv, 368, 400; xiv, 614, 
677; xxx, 308; Furniture, Lxv, 311 

Belvoir Castle, Leics., iv, 240, 272; cxx, 1284, 1402, 
1456, 1500; Corr. 1509 

Benacre Manor, Wiltshire, Lxxxii, 578 

Beningbrough Hall, Yorkshire, xx, 342; Lxii, 772, 
820; Furniture at, 855 

Benthall Hall, Shropshire, xli, 664 

Bentley, nr. Halland, Sussex, Lxxxviii, 368, 390 

Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, xvi, 126, 955; xxiv, 
479; xl, 126, 154: Lxxi, 626, 668, 694; Corr. 707, 
773; Lxxiii, 126; cxviii, 1430 

Berrington Hall, Herefordshire, cxvi, 1952, 2102, 
2182; Corr. 2321 

Berry Pomeroy Castle, Devon, xc, 1122 

Beverston Castle, Gloster., xcv, 288, 332 

Bibury Court, Gloucestershire, xxxii, 324 

Bickleigh Castle, Devon, Lxxxv, 416, 442 

Bicton, Devon, xiv, 854 

Biddesden House, Wiltshire, xlv, 782; Lxxxiii, 352, 
376 Corr. 460 

Biddestone Manor House, Wiltshire, xvii, 666 

Biddulph Grange, Cheshire, xvii, 18 

Biel, Haddingtonshire, xii, 272 

Biggin Hall, Northants, exvi, 1758, 1852; Corr. 2192, 
2264 

Bignor Park, Sussex, cxix, 860, 924; Corr. 1125 

Billesley Manor, Warwickshire, Lxii, 56 

Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorset, vii, 768; xxxv, 666; 
cul, 778.826; Corr. 888 

Birchens Springs, Beaconsfield, Lxxxiii, 114, 140° 

Birtsmorton Court Gloucestershire, xi, 560 

Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, i, 212, xvii, 906; Lxxxix, 
320, 342, 364; Corr. 417 

Bishop’s Palace, Salisbury, Wiltshire, iii, 432 

Bishop’s Palace, Wells, Somerset, ii, 528 

Bishopstone, Wilts, cxxvi, 838; Corr. 1045, 1269, 1270 

Bishopthorpe, York, Lxv, 50 

Bisterne, Hants, cxviii, 240, 286; Corr. 559, 797 

Blagdon, Northumberland, cxii, 188, 260, 396; Corr. 
401, 686, 947 


Blair Castle, Perthshire, cvi, 1362, 1434, 1506, 1754; . 


Corr. 1587, 1675 
Blaise Castle, Gloster, vii, 400; Corr. ci, 619, 1218. 
Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, v, 688, 720; xxv, 786, 
834; Malvern at, Lxxxvii, 118; cv. 1182, 1246, 


cvii, 648; cx, 268; cxxiv, 1400 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk, iii, 112, 144; xviii, 822; xx 
673; Lxvii, 814, 902, 936; Lxviii, Corr. 23, 58, 

Lxxxix, 160 
Blithfield, Staffs., cxvi, 1488, 1576 1664; Corr, 1 
Boarstall Tower, Buckinghamshire, xxviii, 99 
Bodiam Castle, Sussex, ix, 200; xxxv, 950; Lix, | 
Bodnant, Denbighshire, xlviii, 84; Lxx, 330; cix, 1 
Bolehyde Manor, Wilts., civ, 528, 578; Corr. 836 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, xvi, 198; xlii, 132, 
Borde Hill, Sussex, xii, 840 
Boreham House, Essex, xxxvi, 54 
Boringdon, Devon, xxxv, 914 
Borthwick Castle, Midlothian, xxxiii, 778 
Borwick Hall, Lancs., xxix, 710; Lxxviii, 142 
Boscobel, Staffs, xcviii, 1048; xcix Corr. 34, 127, 4 
Boston House, Middlesex, xv, 272 H 
Boughton House, Northamptonshire, xxv, 162, 1¢ 

Lxxii, 546, 626; Lxxviii, 246; Lxxii, 649 
Boughton Malherbe, Kent, Li, 536; 570; Corr. 6: 

Corr. Lii, 190 ( 
Bourne Park, Kent, Li, 602, 630; xcvi, 816, 860 
Bourton House, Gloster, Lxxxvii, 302, 330 
Bovey House, Beer, Devon, xxxii, 674 
Bower House, Havering, Essex, xcv, 464, 508 
Bowes Museum, cxvii, 1294; Corr. 1495 
Bowood, Wiltshire, vii, 432; xv, 738; xvii, 12 

xxxiv, 324 
Bowringsleigh, Devon, xxxvii, 304 
Boynton Hall, Yorks, cxvi, 280, 356; Corr. 579 
Boyton House, Wiltshire, xxviii, 262 
Bradbourne, Kent, xliv, 152 
Bradenham House, Bucks, Lxxii, 154 
Bradfield, Devon, xiv, 926; xv, 18 
Bradley Manor, Devon, xcvi, 377 
Bradninch Manor, Devon, xl, 322 
Brahan Castle, Ross-shire, xl, 210 
Bramall Hall, Lancashire, xiii, 790 
Bramdean House, Hants, evii, 1714 
Bramham Park, Yorks, xvi, 450; L, 416, 448; cxxii 

350, 400, 1294, 1368; Corr. 950, 1139, 1253, 130 
Bramshill Park, Hampshire, v, 432, +64; xiv, 54; Lii 

758, 818, 852, 886; Lxxviii, 168; Liti, 799; xen 

376; cxiii, 1424; Corr. 1818; Ed. note, 1146 
Brantingham Thorpe, Yorkshire, xvii, 342 
Braemore Ho., Hants, cxxi, 1198, 1268, 1320 
Breccles Hall, Norfolk, xxvi, 670, 706; Gardens 

Lxxxiii, 194 
Brede Place, Sussex, xx, 630 
Brereton Hall, Cheshire, xxvi, 388 
Bretton Park, Yorkshire, Lxxxiii, 530, 554; Woo 

work at, No. 2164 
Brickwall, Sussex, viii, 400 
Bridge End Garden, Saffron Walden, Essex, xxxiii, 
Bridge House, Weybridge, Surrey, xxiv, 558; T) 

Gardens at, xxxix, 422 
Brinsop Court, Herefordshire, xxv, 738; xxxvi, 6 

646 
Bristol Merchant’s House, Gloster, xvii, 663 
Broadlands, Ascot, Berkshire, Lxxvi, 496 
Broadlands, Hampshire, Liii, 434, 466 
Brockenhurst Park, Hampshire, x, 656, 689 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, Lviii, 16, 60, 98 
Brockhurst, East Grinstead, Sussex, Liv, 148 
Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire, Lxxv, 192, 218, 25 

415; Woodlands, Lxxviii, 31 
Brodie Castle, Morayshire, xl, 238 
Brome Hall, Norfolk, iii, 656, 688 
Bromfield Priory, Shropshire, cvi, 754 
Bron-y-Dé, Churt, Surrey, Lii, 578 
Broom House, Middlesex, ix, 552 
Bioome Park, Kent, xxii, 18; Lxxxvi, 494: Corr. 5 
Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire, iv, 756; ix, 11 

Lxviui, 50, 84, 126 
Broughton Hall, Staffordshire, xxviii, 126; Lxxxy! 

349; Corr. 419, 512 
Broughton Hall, Yorks, cvii, 876, 954, 1034; Ca 

1386, 1560, 1895 
Brownsea Castle, Dorset, xlix, 430 
Browsholme Hall, Yorkshire, Lxxviii, 38 
Brympton D’Evercy, Somerset, iv, 656; xxii, 77 

xi} 718, 7623 Corr 15ea Sle ; 
Buckden Old Palace, Hunts, xxvi, 162 
Buckhurst Park, Sussex, xxxi, 686, 722 
Buckland, Faringdon, Berks, xxxvii, 662, 698 
Buckland Abbey, Devon, xxxix, 338 
Buckton Hall, Yorkshire. civ, 628 
Bulwick Hall, Northamptonshire, vi, 48 
Buntingsdale, Shropshire, xlii, 420 
Burford House, Salop, cii, 1310 ! 
Burford Lodge, Surrey, vi, 432 
Burford Priory, Oxfordshire, xxiii, 191; xxix, 30 

Lxxxv, 586, 616 
Burghley House, Northants, cxiv, 1828, 1962, 203 

2104, 2164 4 
Buriton Manor House, Hants., civ, 994; Corr. 1170 


— 


y-on-Hill, Rutlandshire, vii, 240; Liii, 178, 210; 
Inut Furniture, Liii, 254 

n Agnes, Yorks, xiv, 208; xxxiii, 880, 916; 
i, 1804, 1886, 1972; cxiii, Corr. 55 

n Constable, Yorks., xxi, 126; Lxxii, 238, 266 
Manor, Cheshire, xxxii, 490 

n Park, Sussex, Lxxx, 38 

n Pynsent, Somerset, Lxxvi, 360 

»t Park, Berkshire, xl, 490; Lxxxvii, 502, 524 
Priory, Suffolk, Lxxiii, 308; Corr. 399 

steep House, Ascot, Berks, xci, 24 

d Park, Sussex, Lxxv, 404, 432; Lxxxvii, 191; 
ii, 374, 442, 518; Corr. 687, 767 

DHAY, Devon, xxxiii, 90 

Caister Castle, Norfolk, Lxvi, 320 

ot Castle, Mon, xliv, 238, 260 

ion, Co. ‘Tyrone, Lxxxi, 224, 250; Furniture, 


: House, Dorset, cxiii, 490, 572 

den House, Gloueestershire., xl, 602 

pion Hall, Oxford, Lxxix, 676; Corr. Lxxx, 
50 


sea Ash, Suffolk, xviii, 54 

ons, Middlesex, xl, 918; cvi, 1950 

bury House, Middlesex, Lix, 630 

s Ashby, Northamptonshire, xvi, 978; xlix, 
b, 278, 307; Corr. 319 

Mill, Gloucestershire, xlviii, 304 

erry, Midlothian, xci, 398; cxiii, 282 

w, Cornwall, xxxix, 590; Lxxv, 378; Corr. 
xvi, 51 

ston Castle, Forfarshire, xxxiui, 310 

arvon Castle, Carnarvonshire, xxx, 56 

ine Park, Midlothian, xxx, 276 

rgate, Leicestershire, xcii, 266 

aalton House, Surrey, cv, 480 

m, Co. Kildare, Lxxx, 488, 514 

obury, Hertfordshire, xxviii, 392 

e Ashby, Northamptonshire, iii, 16, 48, 80; xiv, 
); xvi, 666, 702; Lx, 422, 462, 901; Pictures at, 
i, 925; Corr. 1000 

e Bromwich, Warwickshire, viii, 144; xxxii, 228; 
, 1408 

ecoole, Co. Fermanagh, Lxxx, 
orting Screen at, Lxxix, 466 

e Combe, Wiltshire, vii, 560 

e Drogo, Devon, xcviii, 200, 244 
e Hill, Devon, Lxxv, 272, 300; Re-building, 
xxiv, 426 

e House, Deddington, Oxon, xxiii, 906 

e Howard, Yorkshire, xv, 234; xvi, 486; xx, 493; 
i, 884, 948, 1022; Family Portraits at, 1005; 
‘tures at, 1043; Corr. Lxii, 69; Outworks of, 
ii, 200, 230; cxiii, 276 

e Rising, Norfolk, xlvii, 16; Corr. 184 

etown, Co. Kildare, Lxxx, 170, 196 

etown, Co. Kilkenny, xliv, 190, 214 

ewellan, Ireland, vii, 272 

rswall Castle, Staffordshire, xxix, 886 

sk Ho., Norfolk, cxvi, 1070; Corr. 1359 

lor Castle, Nairn, ii, 14; xx, 942; xcvii, 816, 860 
Mably, Glamorganshire, xxiv, 738 


tmarle, Dorset, xxi, 344; cvii, 1966; cviii, 46; 
rr. 307 
el Farm, Buckinghamshire, Lvii, 908 


borough Park, Dorset, Lxxvii, 322; Corr. 440, 
+ 


654, 682; 


lecote Park, Warwickshire, i, 46, 78; «xxv, 126; 
i, Corr. 536; cxi, 1080, 1164, 1328; Corr. 1657 
Iton Adam Abbey, cvii, 98 

Iton House, Kent, i, 324; xxv, 630, 666 

lton Mackrell Court, cvii, 162; Corr. 456 

lton Park, Lxxiv, 388, 420; Corr. 483, 638, 717 
terhouse, Godalming, Lxxx, 64, 92; Corr. 129 
ters, Sunningdale, Berkshire, xcvi, 904, 948, 992; 
rr. 1043 

leton House, Oxon, xii, 80; xlv, 90, 116 
sworth, Derbyshire, vii, 800, 832; xxi, 870; 
ii, 12, 36, 60, 84; Lix, 951; cxvi, 26; Corr. 211 
enage, Gloucestershire, xxix, 524 

vton House, Hants, xiii, 874; xcvii, 200, 244; 
rr. 428 

vey Court, Somerset, xxvii, 738 Nc 
ers Court, Buckinghamshire, xxviii, 970; xlii, 
4, 348, 372, 410; Corr. 381, 382, 406 

kley Court, Surrey, vii, 528 

ters, Northumberland, xxxi, 244 

ham’s Hospital, Manchester, xxix, 270; and 
brary, Manchester, Lxxvi, 192, 220; Corr. 260, 
6; Furniture, 228 

tle House, Dorset, Lxiv, 466; Corr. 567 __ 
ening, Kent, xlvii, 512, 548, 586; Library, 
ii, 627; Lxiv, Corr. 141; cxxv, 1312 k 
heley Hall, Buckinghamshire, xvii, 594; Lxxix, 
2, 508, 535 

hester, Houses at, Sussex, xxxi, 614 

1am Castle, Kent, v, 368; xxxii, 126; Lv, 812, 
3. Chilham Castle and Inigo Jones, Corr. 1016; 
ie Keep, Lv, 1000 

ingham Castle, xxxiii, 346 

ington Hall, Staffs, ciii, 326, 378, 426 

ton Park, Kent, cxii, 2030, 2096 


> 


‘ . 
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Chilton House, Buckinghamshire, xxxv, 702 

Chilworth Manor, Surrey, cxviii, 1078, 1138; Corr. 
1389, 1440 

Chipchase Castle, Northumberland, cxix, 1292, 1362 

Chirk Castle, Denbighshire, 1x, 656; cx, 896, 980, 
1064, 1148, 1641; Corr. 1469 

Chiselhampton Ho., Oxon, cxv, 216, 284; Corr. 439 

Chiswick House, Middlesex, iv, 464; ix, 512; xiv, 336; 
xliii, 130, 160; Lx, 308; Lxvi, 181 

Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, Sussex, Lxxviii, 656, 
680; Corr. Lxxix, 24, 30, 77 

Christchurch Mansion, Ipswich, cxvi, 496, 572, 644; 
Corr. 815, 1583 

Cintra Lodge, Berkshire, iii, 821 

Cirencester House, xxiv, 192; cvii, 1796, 1880 

Clandon Park, Surrey, Lxii, 366, 398, 434; Walnut 
Chairs, Corr. 448; Pictures, 571 

Clare House, Kent, cvi, 826, 898; Corr. 1149, 1302 

Clare Priory, Suffolk, Lx, 208 

Claremont Park, Surrey, ii, 688; x, 776; Lxiii, 80; 
Corr. 197, cviii, 60; Corr. 307, 387 

Claughton Hall, Lancashire, Lxxxviii, 520 

Claydon House, Bucks., ix, 617; xxxi, 356, 394; exii, 
1278, 1398, 1480; Corr. 1660 

Cleeve Abbey, Somerset, Liii, 14, 46 

Cleeve Prior Manor, Worcester, vii, 656, 736 

Clevedon Court, Somerset, vi, 692; cxvii, 1672; 
cxvili, 16 

Clifford Manor, Glos., Lxiv, 168, 200, Corr. 446 

Clifton Hall, Notts., vii, 592; Liv, 246; Corr. 914. 

Cliveden, Buckinghamshire, xxxii, 808, 854; Lxx, 38, 
68, Corr. 165; xciii, 83 

Clouds, Wiltshire, xvi, 738 

Clovelly Court, Devon, Lxxv, 326 

Clumber, Nottinghamshire, xxiv, 352, 384 

Coate House, Bampton, Oxon, xcix, 1176 

Cobham Hall, Kent, xv, 906; xciv, 1124; Gardens, 
Lxxy, 619 

Cockfield Hall, Suffolk, Lv, 532; Corr. 669 

Coker Court, Somerset, xxv, 18 

Coke’s House, W. Burton, Sussex, cii, 878, 926 

Cold Ashton Manor, Glos., xviii, 738; Lvii, 240, 272 

Cold Overton Hall, Leicestershire, Lxvii, 386; Corr. 
436; Furniture, Lxviti, 59 

Coleshill House, Berkshire, xv, 666; xlvi, 108, 138 

Coleton Fishacre, Devon, Lxvii, 782 

Collacombe Barton, Devon, xxxv, 914 

College, Kirkoswald, Cumberland, Lxiv, 700; Furni- 
ture, 677; Silhouettes, 778 

Colleton Barton, Devon, xxxviii, 296 

Combe Abbey, Warwickshire, xxvi, 794, 840 

Combe, Devon, cxvii, 1486, 1556 

Combe Hay Manor, Somerset, cix, 702, 782 

Compton Beauchamp, Berks., v, 784; xliv, 484 

Compton End, near Winchester, xlvi, 240 

Compton Park, Wiltshire, xxviii, 228 

Compton Place, Sussex, xl, 266, 294; Lxxvii, 144, 
150; cxiii, 734, 818; Corr. 1168 

Compton Verney, Warwickshire, xxxiv, 528 

Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire, ii, 70; x, 144; 
xxxvili, 584, 616, 694 

Condover, Salop, iii, 368, 400; xliti, 508, 530 

Conock Manor, Wilts, cix, 2040 

Cooke’s House, Sussex, xxv, 942 

Copped Hall, Essex, xxviii, 610, 646 

Coppins, Iver, Bucks, Lxxxiv, 300 

Corby Castle, Cumberland, cxv, 32, 92; Corr. 293, 
363, 440, 399 

Cornbury Park, Oxon., cviii, 922; Corr. 1198 

Cornwell Manor, Oxon, Lxxxix, 432, 476 

Corsham Court, Wiltshire, viii, 272; xii, 94; Lxxxii, 
516, 548; Furniture, Lxxx, 576; Fireplaces, Corr. 
Lxxxii, 642; Furniture, No. 2147; Mirrors, Lxxxiy, 
386; Corr. 460 

Corsham, Warden’s House and Village, Lxxxiii, 44 

Cote House, Oxfordshire, xv, 567 

Cotehele House, Cornwall, xi, 485; xvii, 822; Lvi, 324 
360; Corr. 531, 613 

Cothay, Somerset, Lxii, 596, 626 

Cothelstone Manor, Somerset, xxili, 54 

Cottesbrooke Hall, Northants, Lxxix, 168, 194; 
Sporting Pictures at, 199; cxvii, 736, 806; Corr. 987 

Coughton Court, Warwickshire, xliii, 319 

Cound Hall, Shropshire, xliii 488 

Courteenhall, Northants, Lxxxvi, 144, 172 

Court House, East Meon, Lxxxi, 510 

Court House, East Quantockshead, Somerset, xxxi, 
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Court House, Painswick, Gloucestershire, xxxvii, 518 

Court, The, Holt, Wilts, xciii, 26, 74 

Court of Hill, c. 716; Corr. 1214 

Cowdray Castle, Sussex, xxvii, 96 

Cowley Manor, Gloucestershire, xx, 162 

Cragside, Northumberland, vii, 464 

Craigievar Castle, Aberdeenshire, xix, 162; Lxxxiii, 12 

Craigston Castle, Aberdeenshire, xxxvii, 112 

Cranborne Manor, Dorset, x, 732; Lv. 910, 964 

Cranbury Park, Hants, cxx, 944, 1058, 1116 

Cranford Park, Middlesex, Lxxvii, 240 

Cranmore Hall, Somerset, v, 752 

Crathes Castle, Kincardineshire, xxxiii, 598; Lxxxii, 
272, 296, 306, 322 

Crathorne Hall, Yorkshire, xxix, 598 V5 

Craycombe House, Worcestershire, Lxxxviii, 10 


vii 


COUNTRY HOMES AND HOUSES—(Continuea). 


Creech Grange, Dorset, Lxx, 252, 278, 282 

Crewe Hall, Cheshire, xi, 400; xxxiii, 634 

Crichel, Dorset, xxiii, 90; Lvii, 766, 814, 874 

Croft Castle, Herefordshire, cvii, 1206, 1292 
oaks Surrey, viii, 336; xcvi, 596, 640; Corr. 


Croome Court, Worcestershire, xiii, 536; xxxvii, 482 
Crowcombe Court, Somerset, Lxxiii, 414, 442 
Crowe Hall, Suffolk, cxxii, 1434 
Crowherst Place, Surrey, xlvi, 12, 44, 76 
Crow’s Hall, Suffolk, v. 20; xceviii Corr, 736 
Croxdale Hall, Durham, Lxxxvi, 202, 230 
Croydon Palace, Surrey, xxvii, 131 
Cuckfield Park, Sussex, xlv, 278, 310 
Culross Abbey Ho., Fife, cxxi, 981 
Culham Manor, Oxon, cviii, 130, 210 
Cullen House, Banffshire, xx, 378 
Culverthorpe, Lincolnshire, Liv, 350, 386 
Culzean Castle, Ayr, xxxviii, 328, 360; xcviii, 948, 
956; Corr. 1055 
ACRE CASTLE, Cumberland, Lxv, 450 
Dalemain, Cumberland, cxi, 736, 820, 908 
Dalham Hall, Suffolk, Liv, 280 
Dalkeith Palace, Midlothian, xxx, 510; Lxxviii, 246 
Dalzell, Lanarkshire, ix, 176 
Danby Hall, Yorkshire, ix, 804 
Daneway House, Glos., xxv, 342; cxi, 32, Corr. 299 
Danny, Sussex, xxxiii, 418; xliv, 338 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, Lxxiii, 548; Lxxxiv, 
204, 228 
Davenport House, Shropshire, cxi, 1996; cxii, 40, 114, 
195, Corr. 194 
Dawpool, Cheshire, xxix, 234 
Deanery, Winchester, Hampshire, Li, 406, 442; 
Corr. 551, 617 
Deanery Garden, Sonning, Berkshire, xiii, 602 
Dean Prior, Devon, xciii, 1100 
Deene Park, Northamptonshire, xxv, 234 
Deepdene, Surrey, v, 624 
Denham Place, Bucks, xviii, 702; Lvii, 602, 642 
Denton Hall, Yorkshire, Lxxxvi, 470 
Derry’s Wood, Surrey, xlviii, 144 
Derwent Hall, Derbyshire, xxi, 198 
Devonhall, Perthshire, Garden at, Lxxvi, 640 
Dingley Hall, Northants, xiii, 208; xlix, 462, 494 
Dinton, Wilts, xciv, 1080 
Ditchley, Oxfordshire, xvi, 594; Lxxv, 590, 622; 
Furniture from, Lxxiii, 515 
Ditton Place, Sussex, xxx, 18 
Dixton Manor, Gloster, xcix, 762, 808; Corr. 1184 
Doddington Hall, Lincs, x, 176; Lxxx, 365, 382 
Doddington Hall, Cheshire, cxiii, 344, 414; Corr. 
667, 744, 921, 1168 
Dodington Park, Gloster, Lv, 170; cxx, 1176, 1230; 
Corr. 1466 
Dogmersfield Park, Hampshire, ix, 528 
Donnington Grove, Berks, cxxiv, 588, 654, 714; 
Corr. 1008, 1062 
Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, xxiv, 594 
Dorney Court, Bucks., Lvi, 136, 176; Corr. 727 
Dorneywood, Bucks, cx, 1892, 2024 
Dorton House, Oxfordshire, xv, 552 
Doughton Manor House, Gloster, xvii, 669; xciv, 948 
Douglas House, Petersham, Surrey, xliv, 382 
Dover Castle, Kent, Li, 700, 743, 786 
Dowles Manor House, Worcestershire, xcvii, 464 
Down Ampney, Gloucestershire, xlii, 396 
Downhill, Co. Derry, cvii, 34 
Downside, Surrey iv, 336 
Downton Castle, Herefordshire, xlii, 36 
Downton Hall, Shropshire, xlii, 60 
Drakelowe, Derbyshire, xi, 368; xxi, 378 
Drayton House, Northants, vi, 560; xxxi, 898, 934 
Drayton Manor, Staffordshire, xxiii, 450 
Dropmore, Bucks, cxx, 772, 834; Corr. 1011, 1068 
Drum, The, Midlothian, xxxviii, 488 
Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfries, xii, 240; xxxiii, 382; 
Lxxviii, 246 
Drummond Castle, Perthshire, xii, 112, 144 
Duddingston, Edinburgh, exxvi, 358 
Duncombe Park, Yorkshire, xvii, 270; cxxii, 1198, 1328 
Dunderave Castle, Argyllshire, Lxx, 202; Lxxxvi, 
38; Corr. 454 
Dunglass, Haddington, Lviii, 396 
Dunrobin Castle, Sutherland, L, 284, 318 
Dunster Castle, Somerset, xiv, 686 
Durham Castle, Durham, xxiii, 126; Lxiii, 39 
Durham, Deanery, Lxxxiv, 526 
Dyrham Park, Gloucestershire, xiv, 434; xl, 546; 
Corr. xli, 411; Dyrham and Bristol, Lxxxiv, 221 
ARLS PLACE, Sussex, xliii, 108 
Earlshall, Fifeshire, xvii, 942 
Eashing Park, Surrey, vi, 840 
East Barsham Manor, Norfolk, xviii, 450; Lv, 16; 
Corr. cvi, 763 
Eastbury Manor House, Essex, Lxxix, 12 
Eastbury Park, Dorset, Lxii, 330; civ, 1386 
Eastgate House, Rochester, Kent, Ly, 232 
Easton Hall, Grantham, Lincolnshire, xi, 112 
Easton Lodge, Essex, xxii, 738 
Easton Neston, Northants.,xxiv,630.666 ; Lxii, 262,296 
East Quantockshead Court House, Somerset, xxxi, 168 
East Riddlesden Hall, Yorkshire, xciii, 440; Corr. 67 
East Sutton Park, Kent, xix, 666 


COUNTRY HOMES AND HOUSES—(Continued). 


Eastwell Park, Kent, i, 378 

Eaton Hall. Cheshire, ii, 182; ix 496; xlvii, 724 

Ebberston Hall, Yorks, cxvi, 1158, 1254 

Edgcote, Northamptonshire, xlvii, 46 

Ednaston Manor, Derbyshire, Liii, 398 

Elmore Court, Gloucestershire, xxxvi, 846 

Eltham Hall, Lxxiv, 534; Lxxxi, 534, 568 

Eltham Lodge, xix, 498, 882; xlvi, 168, 210 

Elton Hall, Herefordshire, xcviii, 596; Corr. 1011 

Elton Hall, Hunts, cxxi, 334, 380, 426; Corr. 609 

Elvaston Castle, Derbyshire, v, 48, 80 

Ely Palace, Cambridgeshire, Lxiii, 850 

Embley Park, Hants, Gardens, Lxxvi ili, 5 

Emral Hall, Flintshire, ii, 635; xxvii, 270 

Encombe, Kent, Lvi, 992, 1032 

Enville Hall, Staffordshire, ix, 336 

Erthig Park, Denbighshire, xxvi, 742; Lxvii, 441, 
623; Lxviti, 206, 234, 718 

Erwarton Hall, Suffolk, Lxv, 152 

Esher Place, Surrey, vii, 16 

Eton College, L, 730, 786, 818, 850; Plate, L, 886; 
the Lodge, xlviii, 740, 784 

Etwall Hall, Derbyshire, v, 656 

Euston Hall, Suffolk, cxxi, 58, 102, 148; Corr. 246, 296 

Eversley Manor, Hants., xciii, 528, 572; Corr. 1152 

Ewelme, Oxfordshire, Lxxxix, 254, 276 

Ewelme Down, Oxfordshire, xxxi, 430 

Ewhurst, Hampshire, Xxvili, 898 

Exbury, ‘Hampshire, XCi, 296 

Eyam Hall, Derbyshire, viii, 16; Corr. cxii, 270 

Eydon Hall, Northamptonshire, x, 304 

Eye Manor, "Herefordshire, CxVill 546; Corr. 608, 1490 

Eyton-on-Severn, Shropshire, xvii, 234 


AIRLAWNE, Kent, xliv, 50, 72; cxxiv, 998, 
1050; Corr. 1124, 1247 
Falkland Place, Fife, xxxi, 130; cxxvi, 118, 178 
Farfield Hall, Yorkshire, xxxvii, 240 
Farleigh House, Hampshire, xc, 476, 536 
Farley Hill Place, Berkshire, xciii, 1012, 1056 
Farnborough Hall, Warwickshire, cxv, 354, 430; 


Corr. 600 
Farnham Castle, Surrey, xxix, 636; Lxxxvi, 652, 682; 
Corr. Lxxi, 55 
Farnley Hall, Yorks, cxv, 1618, 1714, 1808, 2098 
Faulkbourne Hall, Essex, xvi, 630; Lxvi, 718 
Fawsley Hall, Northamptonshire, xxiv, 18 
Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk, Lxxvi, 666 
Field Place, Sussex, cxviii, 724, 788 
Finchcocks, Kent, L, 132; xcix, 670, 716; Corr. 100Z 
Finedon Hall, Northamptonshire, x, 48 
Fingringhoe Hall, Essex, cxxii, 1336 
Firle Place, Sussex, xlvii, 78, 108; cxvii, 480, 564, 
620; Corr. 749, 1247 
Flete, Devon, xxxviii, 680 
Folly Farm, near Reading, Berks, Li, 112, 146 
Fonmon Castle, cv, 606, 670, 734; Corr. 872 
Fonthill] Abbey, Wiltshire, x 840 
Ford Castle, Northumberland, Lxxxix, 32, 56, 78 
Ford House, Devon, xxiii, 378; Lxxx, 260 
Forde Abbey, Dorset, vii, 368; xxvi, 18, 54 
Foremark, Derbyshire, Liv, 214 
Fort Belvedere, cxxvi, 898, 960; Corr. 1218, 1270 
Fountains Abbey, Lxx, 154; xc, 814 
Fountains Hall, Yorkshire, vii, 696; Lxx, 180 
Frampton Court, Gloster., Lxii, 506, 538 
Frampton-on-Severn, Farm and Village, Lxii, 736 
Frankleigh House, Wiltshire, viii, 48 
Franks, Kent, i, 296; xxxiv, 126 
Friar Park, Berkshire, xviii, 162 
Friars Carse, Dumfriesshire, cxiii, 208 
Friars, The, Aylesford, Kent, Liv, 570, 606 
Frocester Court, Gloucestershire, xvii, 702 
Frogmore and Windsor, Gardens, xi, 736 
Frognal Grove, Hampstead, cy, 1502 
Fulbrook House, Surrey, xiii, 144 
Fulford Hall, Yorkshire, xvi, 417 
Fyfield Manor, Berkshire, xlv, 368 
Fyfield Manor, Wiltshire, Lxviii, 260 
Fyvie Castle, xxxii, 388; civ. 378 
Cae le OLD HALL, Lincs, xxxvi, 
1 


Garrick’s Villa, Hampton, Middlesex, x], 756 

Garrowby Hall, Yorks, evi, 394, 466 

Garthewin, Denbighshire, cxxiii, 298 

Gatehouse, Kent, Lxxxi, 42 

Gateley Hall, Norfolk, exvi, 984; Corr. 

Gatton Park, Surrey, Corr. Lxxxi, 606 

Gaunt House, Oxfordshire, xiii, 870 

Gawthorpe Hall, Lancashire, xxxitl, 670 

Gayhurst, Buckinghamshire, xiii, 80 

Gibside, Durham, cxi, 354, 422; Corr. 581 

Giffords Hall, Suffolk, xiv, 578: Liv, 488, 524 

Giffords Hall, Wickhambrook, Suffolk, xlv, 552, 588; 
Corr. 631,. 761 

Gilling Castle, Yorkshire, xxiv, 416; Lxv, 584 

Glamis Castle, Forfar, ii, 293; xx, 234; xxxvi 196, 
Liii, 114; ci, 860, 910; Corr. 1023, 1170; eviii, 1408 

Gledstone Hall, Yorkshire, Lxxvii, 374, 400; Corr. 
Lxxix, 76 

Glemham Hall, Suffolk, xxvii, 18 

Glendon Hall, Northamptonshire, Lii, 676 

Glynde, Sussex, xxii, 342; cxvii, 978, 1040, 1104; 
Corr. 1243 

Glyndebourne, Sussex, Lxxxv, 554 
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Goddards, Surrey, xv, 162 

Godinton, Kent, xiv, 90; xxi, 666 

Godmersham Park, Kent, xlviii, 596 ; xcvii, 288,332,376 

Godolphin House, Cornwall, xxxviii, 868 

Golden Manor, Somerset, Lxxiv, 252 

Goldney Ho., Clifton, civ, 278, 328; Corr. 635 

Goldsborough Hall, Yorks, xvi, 558; Li, 242 

Goodwood House, Sussex, xviii, 198; Lxxii, 38, 66; 
Furniture, 592; Preservation, cxii, 2094 

Gorhambury, Herts, Lxxiv, 556, cxx, 430 

Gorhambury, Old, Lxxiv, 649 

Gosfield Hall, Essex, cxv, 278; Corr. 685, 783, 1043 

Gosford House, East Lothian, xxx, 342 

Grange, The, Farnham, Surrey, Lxxvi, 90 

Grange, The, Honiton, Devon, xvi, 162 

Grange, The, Rottingdean, Sussex, Lxii, 698 

Gravetye Manor, xxxii, 409; xliii, 294 

Gray’s Court, York, L. 378 

Grayswood Hill, Haslemere, Gardens, Lxxx, 326 

Great Chalfield, Wilts, xxxvi, 230, 294; xciv, 376 

Great Cressingham Priory, Norfolk, Lxvi, 320 

Great Dixter, Sussex, xxxiii, 18 

Great Fosters, Egham, Surrey, Lii, 610, 640; Corr. 
653, 688 

Great Fulford, East Devon, xxxvi, 160 

Great House, Burford, Oxfordshire, xcviii, 508 

Great Hundridge Manor, Bucks; Lxxxix, 144, 166 

Great Maytham, Kent, xxxii, 746 

Great Snoring, Norfolk, xviii, 458 

Great Swifts, Kent, Lxxxvi, 524 

Great Tangley Manor, Surrey, iv, 109, 144; xvii, 90; 
xx, 418 

Great Tew, Oxon, cvi, 254, 322 

Great Wigsell, Sussex, xliv, 32 

Greenham Barton, Lxxiv, 252; Corr. 316 

Gretna, Dumfriesshire, xliv, 132 

Grey Walls, Haddingtonshire, xxx, 374 

Greys Court, Oxon, xcv, 1080, 1124 

Gribloch Kippen, Stirlingshire, cix, 110, 182 

Grimshaw Hall, Warwickshire, Lxxiv, 280; Corr. 316 

Grimsthorpe Garth, Lincolnshire, xiv, 272; Lv, 572, 
614, 650; Pictures, Corr. Lxvi, 471, 503, 552 

Grimston Garth, Yorks, cxii, 1186 

Grimston Park, Yorkshire, x, 464; Lxxxvii, 252, 276 

Groombridge Place, Kent, ii, 350; xii, 625, 656; xiv, 
400; cxvili, 1376, 1480, 1524 

Grove, Highgate, No. 1, The, Lxix, 674 

Grove Place, Hampshire, xvi, 774 

Guilsborough Gram. School, cxxvi, 640 

Gunby Hall, Lincs, xciv, 816, 860 

Gunnersbury Park, Middlesex, viii, 656 

Guy’s Cliff, Warwickshire, i, 154; vii, 176 

Gwydir Castle, Carnarvon, ix, 772; xxiii, 942 

Gwysaney, Flintshire, xciii, 880, 924 

ACKNESS HALL, Yorkshire, xlix, 338 


Hackwood Park, Hampshire, xiii, 48; xxxiii, 
7106, 742 Corr: Txx 35 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, ix, 693; cvi, 1651, 1742, 


1814, 1884; Corr. 1960 

Hadleigh, Suffolk, Lxvi, 256 

Hadsor, Worcestershire, x, 203 

Hagley Hall, Worcestershire, xxxvili, 520; Lix, 27; 
cexxil, 546, 608; Lix, 83; Corr. cvii, 815, 885, 
1216, 1809 

Hall, The, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, v, 304 

Hall Barn, Buckinghamshire, iv, 432; xxvi, 260; xci, 
564, 612, 663 

Hallingbury Place, Essex, xxxvi, 390; Water Garden 
and Roses at, xlvi, 440 

Hall i’ th’ Wood, Lancashire, xxi, 774 

Hall Place, Kent, viii, 776; Li, 80; Corr. evii, 175 

Hall Place, Maidenhead, Lxxxiii, 246, 272 

Hall Place, West Meon, Hants, xcv, 860, 904; Corr. 
1002 

Halnaby Hall, Yorkshire, Lxxiii, 334, 362 

Halswell Park, Somerset, xxiv, 702 

Halton, Buckinghamshire, i, 664 

Ham House, Surrey, vi, 144; xlvii, 
440, 447; Lxviii, 598, 754; ciii, 
435, 488, 534, 586, 635, 734 

Hamilton Palace, Lanarkshire, xlv, 662, 716, 748; 
Pictures, xlvi, 479, 514; Silver, xlvi, 558 

Hammerfield, Kent, ix, 209 

Hampden House, Buckinghamshire, vii, 304 

Hampton Court, Herefordshire, ix, 836 

Hampton Court Palace, Middlesex, xiii, 400; Lxxxiii, 
673; xcviii, Corr. 560, 692, 827, 918 

Hamstead Marshall, Berkshire, xxxiii, 454 

Hamsterley Hall, Durham, Lxxxvi, 418; Some 
Memories of Surtees, 448; Furniture and Tapestry 
at, Lxxxvii, 229 

Hamstone House, Surrey, Lxxxvi, 285 

Hamswell House, Gloucestershire, xviii, 742 

Hanbury Hall, Worcestershire, x, 368; xxxix, 502 

Hanford House, Dorset, xvii, 558 

Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire, ii, 434, 464; viii, 464; 
xiii, 710; Lvii, 229, 320; Lvii, 422; Lxi, 328; Lxi, 
499; 661; Lxiv, 806, 870, 904, 934; cxxii, 346 

Hardwick Hall, Shropshire, xliii, 550 

Hardwick House, Oxfordshire, xx, 90 

Harewood House, Yorkshire, x, 432; UNE LO Ly 243 

Harlaxton Manor. I[uines., xx, 522: Lxxxii, 374; 
cexxi, 704. 764 

Harleytord, Buckinghamshire, xxvii, 810 


372, 404. 410, 
226; Corr. 387, 


* Hinton Waldrist, Berkshire, xcii, 1130 


Harrow School, Middlesex, Lxxvi, 36, 64; Co 

Harrowden Hall, Northamptonshire, xxiv, 910) 

Hartham Park, Wiltshire, xxvi, 196 

Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire, Lxix, 156 

Hartwel! Ho., Bucks, ix, 740; xxxv, 378, 414 

Harvington Hall, Worcestershire, XCVi, 200, 244 
Corr. 341, 42), 957, 958 { 

Hascombe Court, Godalming, Surrey, Garde 
xeli, 554 : 

Hatch House, Wiltshire, xlv, 526 | 

Hatchlands, Surrey, xxxix, 176; 
Corr. 1308 

Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, i, 490, 520; viii} 
ix, 840; xii, 16; xxii, 872, 907; Lxi, 426, 462! 
Portraits at, 501 

Hatfield Old Palace, Lxi, 390 

Hatton House, Midlothian, xxx, 408 

Haverholme Priory, Lincolnshire, xiii, 112 

Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, iii, 651 

Hawkstone Hall, Salop, cxxiii, 640, 698 

Hawnes, Bedfordshire, Lxxvi, 692 

Hay Castle, Herefordshire, xxxvi, 422 

Hayes Place, Kent; Corr. Lxxiii, 560 

Hazelbury Manor, Wiltshire, Lix, 274, 306 

Hazlegrove House, Somerset, Corr. Lxvii, 99 

Hazlewood Castle, Yorks., cxxii, 1380, 1426 

Headfort, Co. Meath, Lxxix, 300, 326, 352, 364: 

Headley Court, Surrey, xxxii, 18 

Heale House, Wiltshire, xxxvii, 272 

Heath Old Hall, Yorkshire, xxii, 90 

Heathcote, Yorkshire, xxviii, 54 

Heatherbank, Surrey, viii, 304 

Heaton Park, Manchester, xxxvi, 710; Lviii, 32 

Heckfield Place, Hampshire, iv, 688 | 

Hedingham Castle, Essex, xlviii , 336, 372; C 
Church and Cross, xlviii, 448; Corr. 580 

Helmingham Hall, Suffolk, iv, 720; cxx, 2823 
378, 656, 712, 1494; Corr. 483, 782, 843 

Henbury Court, Gloucestershire, vi, 776 

Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, ii, 624; xxvii, 558 

Henley Hall, Salop, c., 302, 348; Corr. 588 

Heron’s Ghyll, Sussex, xiii, 638 

Herringston, Dorset, xxxiv, 674 

Herstmonceux Castle, Sussex, xliii, 214, 242, 
Lxv, 702; Lxxviii, 566, 606, 630; Corr. Lxxix, 

Heslington Hall, Yorks. , Vill, 624; xv, 701 ; xxxi" 

Hestercombe, Somerset, XXiv, 486, 522; xxi, 598, 

Heveningham Hall, Suffolk, Xxiil, 594: Lyviii, | 
472, 508; Corr. Lxxvii, 50 

Hever Castle, Kent, ii, 266; xxii, 522, 558; xlvi, 

Hewell Grange, Worcestershire, xii, 732: xiv, 24 

Heydon Hall, Norfolk, Liv, 900 

Heythrop, Oxfordshire, xviii, 270 

Heywood, Queen’s Co., Ireland, xlv, 16, 42 

Hidcote Manor, Gloucestershire, Lxvii, 286; Gare 
at, Lxviii, 231 { 

High and Over, Amersham, Buckinghamshire, 
302; Corr. 405 

Highclere Castle, Hants, cxxv, 1378; cxxvi, 18 

Highctiffe Castle, Hants, xci, 806, 854, 902 

High Cross Hill, Darlington, Devon, Lxxiii, 
Corr. 237 

Highdown, Sussex, Lxxxi, 198 

High Ercall, Shropshire, xlvii, 234 

High Glanau, Monmouthshire, Lxv, 822, 854 

Higher Trayne, Devon, xciv, 772 

Highhead Castle, Cumberland, L, 480 

Highnam Court, Gloucestershire, v, 400; xiv, € 
evii, 1377, 1462; Corr. 1727 { 

Hilles, Gloucestershire, Lxxxviii, 212, 234 i 

Hill Hall, Essex, xx, 18; xli, 448, 472, 496 : 


cxiv, 870, fl 


Hill of Tarvit, Fife, xxxii, 926 

Hill, The, Hampstead, London, xliii, 186 

Hinchingbrooke, Hunts, xxii, 630; Lxv, 482, 
Ship Models at Corr. 569 

Hintlesham Hall, Suffolk, Lxiv, 232; Corr. 347 

Hinton Admiral, Hampshire, xxviii, 494 

Hinton Ampner, Hants, ci, 326, 374; Corr. 478 


Hinwick, Hall, Bedfordshire, xxx, 628 
Hitchin Priory, Herts, Lviii, 592, 632; Corr. 71: 
Hitherbury, Surrey, x, 297 
Hoar Cross, Staffordshire, xi, 592 
Hoghton Tower, Lancashire, xvil, 198, 234 
Holcombe Court, Devon, xxxvii, 48 
Holcombe House, Gloster, Lxxxviti, 542 
Holdenby House, Northants, xxxii, 528 
Holkham, Norfolk, ii, 752; xv, 38 XN1il, 
Drawings, Liv, 75 
Holles, Glouces stershire, Lxxxix, 19, 86 
Holme House, London, Lxxxvi, 444 
Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, vi, SOs xan 
Corr. Lxv, 231 
Holt Castle, "Worcestershire, Lxxxviii, 54, 76 
Holyrood Palace, Midlothian, xxx, 94, 132: Loxsg 
Home Place, Norfolk, xxvi, 634 
Honington Hall, W arwickshire, xv, 942; xlyiii 
666, 694 
Honiton Grange, Devon, xvi, 162 
Hopetoun House, W. Lothian, cxix, 16, 62; Corr 
Horham Hall, Essex, xviii, 18 
Hornby Castle, Yorkshire, xx, 54; Lxvii, 599 — 
Horselunges Manor, Sussex, Lxxvii, 12 
Horsted Place, Sussex, cxxiv, 276, 320 
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870, 


Court, Gloucestershire, Lxxi, 122 

d House, Winslow, Bucks, Liv, 644 

on Lodge, Hants, cix, 1190, 1280; Corr. 1641 
on Hall, Norfolk, xxii, 126, 162; xlix, 14, 40, 
8 

sell Place, Sussex, cxxiv, 126; Corr. 491 

tall House, Sussex (now known as Earls 


fanor House, Sussex, xlviii, 114 

ham Hall, Yorkshire, xvii, 162; Lxii, 884, 920 
m Hall, Yorkshire, xvii, 450; Lxxviii, 194, 220 
Castle, Co. Dublin, xl, 14; Rhododendrons at, 
i, 743; Lxviii, 286, 316 

gton Court, Worcestershire, Lxxx, 116 

den Manor, Bucks., i, 464; cxiii, 1604, 1698; 
. 1985 

nton Hall, Norfolk, viii, 208; Lix, 552, 586 
-combe Manor, Bucks, v, 560; ev, 1310, 1374, 


Park, Hampshire, xii, 776; xxvi, 562, 598; 
, 679 

od, Surrey, xxx, 742 

-in-the-Forest, Cumberland, xxi, 18 

1 John, Cumberland, Lxv, 116 

vane, Buckinghamshire, Lvu, 1028 


ELL BURY, Beds., exvii, 1175, 1234 

worth Park, Suffolk, xviii, 870; Lviii, 668, 698; 
-, 678 

anor, Wilts, xxii, 450; Lii, 242, 272 

, Kent, i, 406; vii, 336; xxi, 414; cxxiii, 1424 
Hall, Worcestershire, ix, 592 

lundell, Lanes, exxiti, 756, 816, 876 

stone Hall, Essex, Lxxxiii, 64; Corr. 127 

-e, Staffs., iti, 720; Lxxxvii, 618; Lxxxviii, 41; 
|, 772, 874, 924; Corr. 1231, 1339 

1 Old Rectory, Berkshire, xciii, 308, 352 

ry Castle, Argyllshire, vi, 304; Lxii, 156; cxtii, 
) 


d House, Somerset, x, 112 
.cton Manor House, Gloster, xxiii, 456 
on Mill, Hants, cvii, 1118, 1305, 1563 


DWYNDS, Surrey, Lxxvi, 276; Corr. 347 

selyns in Little Horkesley, Essex, Liv, 14 

;, Herts, ci, 1160, 1210; Gardens, cii, 28 
LESTON HALL, Derbyshire, x, 240; xxxiv, 

92, 928 

Hall, Staffordshire, xxiii, 306 

Manor, Wiltshire, xv, 702 

rne Castle, Ayrshire, xl, 182 

Castle, Fifeshire, xx, 126 

House, Tavistock, Devon, vi, 16 

rsh Hall, Northamptonshire, Lxxiii, 198 

cott Manor, Oxfordshire, L, 224, 256 

jon Hall, Essex, Lxxxix, 386, 408; Corr. 531 

wood, Cane End, Oxon, xciv, 994 

agton Palace, Lvi, 838, 884, 952; Lyvii, 56, 

mioxi, 168; Lxiv, 296 

‘ell Hall, Suffolk, xii, 465; Lxv, 312 

50d, Hampstead, London, xxxiv, 710 

alace, Lxvii, 532 

of Park, Sussex, Lxxix, 404 

ick Hall, Yorkshire, xxix, 126 

»Iton Castle, Hunts, xxx, 440, 474 

; House, Burhill, Surrey, Lxxx, 234 

; Lodge, Abbots Langley, Herts, xciii, 660 

; Manor, York, L, 544 

ton House, Berkshire, xcii, 890, 938 

ton Lacy, Dorset, vii, 496; xv, 558 


ton Russell, Dorset, ex, 1628, 1712; Corr. 2034, 
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; Weston, Gloster, vi, 592; Lxi, 680; cxiii, 212; 
r. 352, 500 

ss House, Kinross, xxxii, 54, 90; cix, 472 

| Hall, Yorkshire, Lxx, 228 

Hall, Northamptonshire, xx, 558 

atham Hospital, Yorkshire, xxix, 492 

es Park, Yorkshire, xxiv, 256 

swald, Cumberland, The College, Lxiv, 700; 
niture, Plate and Pictures, 677; Silhouettes, 778 
ag Tower, Cambridgeshire, Lxix, 102 

agton Park, Oxfordshire, xxxi 542 

, Devon, Lxxxvi, 362; “Old Mother Hubbard,” 


worth House, Herts, i, 694; xix, 486, 522 
tstone, Devon, cviii, 754, 836; Corr. 931, 1012, 
7 


, Kent, xxxi, 772, 826, 862; Leader Lxiii, 134; 
r. 197; xeviii, Corr. 560, 692, 827, 918; ci, 660; 
r. 1118; cii, Corr. 36. 187 

Iton Court, Kent, xxxix, 534 

sley Hall, Lancs, xxxiv, 54; Lxxxi, 276 

Park, Worcestershire, xli, 253, 276 


OCK ABBEY, Wiltshire, xiii, 176; Liii, 280, 
14, 352; Lxxii, 301 

ton House, Hampshire, xlv, 252 ; 
House, Wiltshire, xxiii, 198; xxxi, 533; Lxxxi, 
poz, 378 

, House, Rye, cxvii, 396 

y, Co. Dublin, xxxi, 650; Lxvi, 86, 120. 

rt Hall, Northants, iii, 518; xlix, 672; cxii, 932, 
1106; Corr. 1197, 1491 

irst, Hartfield, Sussex, cv, 366 
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Langley Park, Norfolk, Lxii, 16, 567; Lxiii, 467 

Langleys, Essex, xviii, 774; xci, 68, 112, 160 

Lanhydrock, Cornwall, xiv, 890 

Lavington Park, Sussex, Lvyiii, 130; Horses and 
Pictures at, 135 

Lawers, Perthshire, Lviii, 550 

Layer Marney Towers, Essex, xiv, 368; xxxv, 270, 306 

Ledston Hall, Yorkshire, xxi, 942; Lxxxiv, 556, 580 

Lee Priory, Canterbury, cxi, 1665; Corr. 1918 

Leeds Castle, Kent, i, 434; xxxiv, 806, 856; Lxi, 290; 
Lxxx, 568, 600; Corr. 695 

Lees Court, Kent, Lii, 178, 210 

Leeswood, Flintshire, xciv, 200, 244; Corr. 296, 1046 

Leez Priory, Essex, xxxv, 486; Corr. Lxvi, 270, 280 

Leigh Place, Surrey, xv, 342 

Leighton Hall, Lancs, cix, 1452, 1538 

Leighton Hall, Montgomeryshire, xii, 528 

Leigh Hall, Aberdeenshire, The Gardens at, Lxxxiii, 

Lennoxlove, Haddington, xxxv, 522; cvii, 230 

Leonardslee, Sussex, viii, 282; xxvi, 48 

Lessudden Ho., Roxburghshire, cxxv, 1012 

Levens Hal!, Westmorland, vi, 624, 656; xiii, 16; 
53885750 O10 

Leverington Hall, Cambs., ciii, 126; Corr. 334 

Lickleyhead Castle, Aberdeenshire, Lxxxii, 444 

Lilford Hall, Northamptonshire, vii, 112 

Lilleshall, Shropshire, iv, 80; x, 585 

Lindisfarne Castle, Northumberland, xxxiii, 830 

Lindridge, Devon, Lxxxiv. 356, 378 

Linton Park, Kent, v, 176; ix, 364; xcix, 578, 624 

Littlecote, Wiltshire, xii, 400; Lxii, 664 

Little Compton Manor, Warwickshire, Lxxxvi. 64, 90 

Little Haugh, Suffolk, exxiii, 1238; Corr. 1380, 1431 

Little Moreton Hall, Cheshire, xv, 594; Lxvi, 754, 
798; Corr. Lxvii, 64 

Little Ridge, Wiltshire, xxxii, 566 

Little Sodbury Manor, Gloster, Lii, 440 

Little Thakeham Hall, Suffolk, xxvi, 292 

Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, xxxvi, 358 

Little Wolford, Warwickshire, xlvii, 476 

Little Wyrley Hall, Staffs, cxi, 496, 572 

Llandhurst, Hartfield, Sussex, cv, 366 

Llangedwyn Hall, Denbighshire, xxii, 944 

Llanvihangel Court, Mon, xxxix, 618 

Llanwern Park, Monmouthshire, xlii, 580 

Lochinch and Castle Kennedy Gardens, Wigtown- 
shire, Lxxvi, 300 

Lochinch, Wigtownshire, viii, 840 

Lockinge, Berkshire, iv, 48 

Lockleys, Hertfordshire, x!vili, 48 

Logan Ho., Wigtownshire, cxvi, 426 

Longford Castle, Wiltshire, iv, 176; Lxx, 648, 696, 
724; Furniture, 679, 715, Lxxi, 455; Corr. 55 

Longford Hall, Derbyshire, xvii, 630 

Longleat, Wiltshire, 1i, 154: xii, 496; xiii, 568; cv, 798, 
862, 926, 990; cxx, 594; Corr. 785, 954 

Longnor Hall, Shropshire, xli, 156 

Loseley Park, Surrey, ii, 720; v, 272; Lxxvii, 544 

Lower Holcombe, Gloster, xlviti, 304 

Lowesby Hall, Leicestershire, xviii, 342; xxxvul, 626 

Lucan House, Co. Dublin, ci, 278; Corr. 570 

Ludford House, Shropshire, xli, 204; cvi, 682 

Ludstone Hall, Shropshire, cxi, 92, 154, 222 

Lufford House, Shropshire, evi, 682 

Lullingstone Castle, Kent, xxxiv, 602 

Lulworth Castle, Dorset, Lix, 52; Lxvi, 330; Corr. 
402 

Lumley Castle, Durham, xxvii, 896 

Luscombe Castle, Devon, cxix, 248, 292, 336 

Luton Hoo, Beds, evii, 1282, 1458 

Lyddington Bede House, Rutland, xxvi, 126 


Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts., ciii, 578, 626; Corr. 936, 987, 


1235, 1286 

Lyegrove, Gloucestershire, Lxvi, 864 

Lyme Hall, Cheshire, xvi, 906; xcevi, 684; c, 210 

Lymore, Montgomeryshire, xxiii, 342; Lxii, 997; 
Lxvi; Corr. 469 

Lympne Castle, Kent, xxviii, 682 

Lynford Hall, Norfolk, xiv, 758 

Lypiatt Park, Gloucestershire, viti, 688 

Lytes Cary, Somerset, cii, 128, 178, 228 


ACKERYE END, Herts., cxix, 108 
Madeley Court, Shropshire, xlii, 12 
Madingley Hall, Cambridgeshire, xxxii, 454 
Madresfield Court, Worcestershire, xxi, 450 
Maiden Bradley, Wiltshire, ix, 464 
Malahide Castle, Co. Dublin, ci, 710, 760; Corr. 973 
Mamhead, Devon, cxvii, 1366, 1428; Corr. 1683 
Manderston, Berwickshire, xli, 60 
Manorbier Castle, Pembrokeshire, Lxxxvi, 308; Corr. 
402 
Manor Farm and Village, 
Gloucestershire, Lxii, 736 é 
Manor House, Charney Bassett, Berks., xcii, 602, 650 
Manor House, Ogbourne St. George, Wiltshire, xcii, 
1226; Corr. xciii, 83 
Manor House, Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey, xc, 956, 
1010 
Manor House, Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire, The, 
Lxix, 610, 646 
Manor House, Hove, Sussex, xlviii, 114 
Manor House. Princes Risborough, Lxxiv, 228 
Mapledurham House, Oxfordshire, xx, 274 
Mapperton, Dorsetshire, x, 16; xxxiv, 490 


Frampton-on-Severn, 


ix 


4 COUNTRY HOMES AND HOUSES— Continued). 


Marble Hill, Middlesex, xxxix, 394 

Marchmont, Berwickshire, Lvii, 310, 354 

Marden Hill, Hertfordshire, xc, 328 

Marelands, Bentley, Hampshire, xci 948 

Margam Park, Glamorganshire, xi, 432 

Markenfield Hall, Yorkshire, xxxi, 206; Lxxxviii, 566 

Marks Hall, Essex, xi, 144; Liv, 420 

Mar Lodge, Aberdeenshire, Lxxxii, 64; Corr. 332 

Marlow Place, Buckinghamshire, xxxiii, 54 

Marple Hall, Cheshire, xlv, 222 

Marsh Court, Hampshire, xx, 306; xxxiii, 562; Lxxi. 

316, 354, 378, Corr. 449 

Marshfield, Gloster, Lxvi, 288; Corr. 365 

Marske Hall, Yorkshire, xxix, 488 

Maryland, Hurtwood, Surrey, Lxx, 452 

Matfield House, Brenchley, Kent, Lxxviii, 273 

Mathern Palace, Chepstow, xxviii, 718 

Matson House, Gloster, cviii, 1990 

Mawley Hall, Shropshire, xxviii, 18 

ne Castle, Warwickshire, xix, 54; xlvii, 140, 

Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire, vi, 368; x, 617; Lxin, 

492, 526 

Melbury House, Dorset, vi, 209 

Melchbourne, Bedfordshire, Lxxvi, 168 

Melchet Court, Hants, Lxviii, 176, 391; Corr. 271 

Melcombe, Dorset, vii, 769 

Melford Hall, Suffolk, x, 496; Lxxxii, 116, 142; 

Village, 168; Furniture, 394 

Mellerstain, Berwickshire, xxxvili, 648; cxxiv, 416, 

476; Corr. 1067, 1244 

Mells Manor House, Somerset, xlii, 444; xciii, 748; 
Village, 792; Corr. 1066 

Melton Constable, Norfolk, xviii, 378; Lxiv, 364, 402, 
Needlework and Furniture, 478; Lxxx, 266 

Melville House, Fife, xxx, 1006 

Mere Hall, Droitwich, Worcestershire, viii, 808 

Mereworth Castle, Kent, xlvii, 808, 876, 912 

Merryfields House, Witney, ciii, 26 

Mersham le Hatch, Kent, xlix, 368; Lviii, 218 

Methley Hall, Yorkshire, xxi, 702 

Methwold Old Vicarage, Norfolk, Lxvi, 320 

Michelham Priory, Sussex, Lxxvii, 296 

Middleton Park, Oxon, c., 28, 74 

Middleton Tower, Norfolk, Lxvi, 320 

Midelney Manor, Somerset, Lxxvi, 548; Corr. 628 

Midford Castle, Somerset, xcv, 376, 420 

Midmar Castle, Aberdeenshire, xxxii, 710 

Millmead, Bramley, Surrey, xxi, 674 

Milton Abbey, Dorset, xi, 208; xxxvii, 734, 770 

Milton Court, Dorking, Surrey, x, 528 

Milton Lodge, Somerset, Lix, 478 

Milton Manor, Berks, civ, 1274, 1330; Corr. 1393 

Milton, Northamptonshire, xxxii, 638 

Minley Manor, Hampshire, vi, 808 

Minterne House, Dorset, xi, 528 

Mochrum Old Place, Galloway, xxxii, 162 

Mompesson Ho., Salisbury, cxxiv, 1520 

Montacute, Somerset, iii, 464, 496; xv, 810; xxxvii, 

820, 870: Ixv, 566; -xcvii, Corr 12) cri o4e 

exvili, 850, 960, 1020; Corr. 1030, 1208, 1386 

Moor Park, Herts, xxxi, 18, 56: xlvi, 386 

Moor Park, Surrey, xi, 832; cvi, 1578; Corr. 1754 

Moor Place, Herts., cxix, 156, 204 

Moot, The, Wiltshire, xxv, 54 

Moreby Hall, Yorkshire, xxi, 234 

Mortham Tower, Yorkshire, xeviii; 24 

Morval House, Cornwall, xv, 90 

Morville Hall, Salop. cxii, 464, 532; Corr. 686 

Mostyn Hall, Flintshire, Lix, 200 

Mothecombe House, Devon, cxx, 190, 238 

Mottisfont Abbey, Hants., L, 652; exv, 1310, 1398 

Mottistone Manor, I.0.W., Lxv, 362; Corr. 497 

Moulton Hall, Yorkshire, Lxxix, 250 

Moulton Manor, Yorkshire, Lxxix, 250 

Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, xxvii, 378 

Mount Clare, Roehampton, Lxxvii, 90, 118, 304 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devon, ii, 238 

Mountains, Essex, Lvii, 388 

Mounton House, Chepstow, xxxvii, 208; xu, 84 

Mount Stewart, Co. Down, Lxxviii, 357, 380 

Mount Usher, Ashford, Co. Wicklow, Lxxx, 12 

Moyles Court, Hampshire, xi, 232; xxvi, 876 

Moyns Park, Essex, xii, 560; Lxx, 592 

Muchalls Castle, Kincardineshire, Lxxxii, 630 

Muchelney Abbey, Somerset, xxxi, 5 

Much Hadham, Herts., cxix, 612, 674 

Muncaster Castle, Cumberland, Lxxxvii, 570, 592, 

612; Corr. 043 

Munstead House, Surrey, viii, 730 

Muntham Court, Sussex, xxi, 162 

Murthly Castle, Perthshire, xxxvili, 456 


AILSEA COURT, Somerset, xxxii, 890 
Nashdom, Buckinghamshire, xxxii, 292 

Naworth Castle, Cumberland, xxix, 414 
Nelson Cottage, Cheltenham, c, 394 
Nether Lypiatt, Gloster, Lxxv, 512, 540 
Nether Swell Manor, Gloster. xxviii, 754 
Netherby Hall, Cumberland, cv, 142, 198 
Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, xxiii, 162 
Nettlestead Place, Kent, cxxiv, 832, 886 
Nevill Holt, Leicestershire, xxv, 270 
Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian, xii, 336 
Newbold Revel, Warwickshire, xiii, 304 


COUNTRY HOMES AND HOUSES— (Continued). 


Newbottle Manor, Northants, cv, 1054 
Newburgh Priory, Yorkshire, xviii, 666 
Newby Hall, Yorkshire, xix, 90; xxxv, 878; Lxxxi, 
658, 688, 714; cxxv, 510 
New Hall, Essex, xxxvi, 550 
Newhailes, Midlothian, xlii, 228 
Newliston, Westlothian, xxxix, 270; Corr. 432 
New Place, Hampshire, xxvii, 522 
Newstead Abbey, Nottinghamshire, iii, 208, 240; x, 
799; xlii, 468, 492 
Newtimber Place, Sussex, xl, 780 
Newton Ferrers, Cornwall, xv, 54; Lxxxiv, 604, 628 
Newton Surmaville, Somerset, cxii, 676, 760, 844; 
Corr. 947, 1037, 1118, 1197, 1579 
No. 4, Maids of Honour Row, Richmond, xciii, 
968; Corr. 1064; xciv, 32 
No. 9, The Circus, Bath, cii, 978, 1026; Corr. 1318 
Nocton Hall, Lincolnshire, x, 402 
Normanby Park, Lincolnshire, xxx, 170 
Normanton Park, Rutland, xxxiii, 198 
Northborough Manor House, Northamptonshire, 
xxvii, 486 
Northbourne Court, Kent, Lvii, 954; Corr. Lviii, 145 
North House, Westminster, Lxxiii, 681 
North Luffenham Hall, Rutlandshire, xlv, 400 
North Mymms Park, Herts, Lxxv, 38, 66, 90 
Norton Conyers, Yorkshire, vii, 624 
Norton Park, Worcestershire, xi, 776 
Nostell Priory, Yorkshire, xxi, 594; xxxvi, 582; cxi, 
1248, 1492, 1572, 1652 
Notgrove Manor, Gloucestershire, xxxvi, 678 
Nuneham Courtenay, Oxon, xxxiv, 746; xc, 866, 910 
Nunney Castle, Somerset, xciii, 218, 264 
Nunnington Hall, Yorkshire, Lxiii, 148 
Nunwick, Northumberland, cxx, 80, 134; Corr. 199, 
246 
Nuthall Temple, Notts, Liii, 570, 606 
Nymans, Sussex, Lxxii, 292, 320; 
Lxxu, 346 
es HOUSE, Richmond, Surrey, xcev, 772 
Oakley Park, Suffolk , xxiii, 18 
Oakley Park, Shropshire, cxix, 380, 426; Corr. 1184 
Oakwood, Surrey, viii, 304 
Oare House, Wiltshire, Lxiii, 334 
Ockham Mill, Ripley, Surrey, xci, 1230 
Ockham Park, Surrey, cviii, 2218 
Ockwells Manor, Bray, Berkshire, xv, 486; Lv, 52, 
92, 130; Heraldic Painted Glass, Corr. 143, 183; 
Chests and Cupboards, 255; Oak Furniture, Lxx, 53 
Oddington House, Gloster, Lxxxviii, 142 
Odell, Bedfordshire, xc, 246 
Okeover Hall, Derbyshire, xi, 176, xxvii, 342 
Old Brownshill House, near Painswick, Gloucester- 
shire, xlviii, 304 
Old Buckhurst, Sussex, xlvi, 488, 518 
Old Court House, Hampton Court, Lxxxiv, 330 
Old Hall, Rochester, Kent, cxiii, 654; Corr. 999 
Old Hall, Nether Hambleton, Rutland, Lxviii, 372 
Old House, The, Hereford, Lxvi, 872 
Old Manor, Benacre, Wiltshire, Lxxxii, 578 
Old Manor, The, Little Hempston, Lxxiv, 120 
Old Mansion, Boldre, Hampshire, Lx, 350 
Old Place, Lindfield, Sussex, viii, 432; x, 72; xiii, 
666; xxii, 414 
Old Place of Mochrum, Galloway, xxxii, 162 
Old Red Hall, Lincolnshire, vii, 606 
Old Surrey Hall, East Grinstead, Sussex, Lxvi, 352 
Old Wilsley, Cranbrook, Kent, civ, 26, 78 
Ombersley Court, Worcestershire, cxiii, 34, 94, 152 
Orchardleigh Park, Somerset, x, 808 
Orchards, Surrey, x, 272; xxiii, 522 
Ordsall, Lancashire, Lxvi, 452 
Ormeley Lodge, Petersham , Surrey, xliv, 356 
Ormesby Hall, Yorks, cxxv, 410 
Orpington Priory, Kent, viii, 598 
Osborne House, 1.0.W., cxvi, 562 
Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire, xii, 48 
Oxterley Park, Middlesex, Lx, 782, 818, 858, 907, 
938, 972; Lxxxvi, 8; Corr. Lx, 981; Lxxxv, 579 
Otley Hall, Suffolk, Lxv, 152 
Ouborough, Godstone, Surrey, Gardens, xcii, 362 
ee Park, Cheshire, xxiii, 774; The Fire at, Lx, 
Ovenden, Kent, xlvii, 620 
Oving Ho., Bucks, cxxiy, 1172, 1232 
Owletts, Cobham, Kent, xciv, 1168 
Owlpen Manor, Gloster, xx, 486; cx, 1460, 1544 
Oxburgh Hall, ee re 548; xiii, 470; Lxvi, 194, 
224; Corr. 2 
ACKINGTON, Warwickshire, ii, 98 
Packwood House, Warwickshire, xi, 
218, 250 
Padworth House, Berkshire, Lii, 342, 372 
Painshill, Surrey, i, 240, 268; xv, 414; Corr. evii, 
1471; cxxiii, 18, 62; Corr. 166, 210 
Painswick House, Gloucestershire, xlii, 204 
Palace House, Beaulieu, Hampshire, xx, 702 
Pallant House, Chichester, Sussex, xxxi, 617 
Panshanger, Hertfordshire, vi, 176; Lxxix, 38; 
Paintings, Lxxix, 64 
Parhara Old Hall, Suffolk, x, 264; xxv, 702 
Parharn Park, Sussex, xi, 496; cix, 1716, 1800, 1884 
Parish’s House, Timsbury, Somerset, xcvi, 24, 68; 
Corr. 605 
Park Hall, Shropshire, xvii, 306 


the Gardens, 


16; Lvi, 


Parnham House, Dorset, xxiv, 288, 320 

Parsonage House, Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, 
xc, 112, 160 

Paultons, "Romsey, Hampshire, Lxxxiv, 276 

Paxton House, Berwickshire, Lyvii, 446 

Paycocke’ s House, In Great Coggeshall, Essex, Liii, 920 

Pencarrow, Cornwall, exvi, 118, 200; Corr. 368 

Penheale Manor House, Cornwall, Lvii, 484, 524; 
Chairs, Lxviii, 569 

Pennyholme, Yorks, cxxiv, 774 

Penrhyn Castle, Caernarvon, ii, 
exviil, 80, 140, 192; Corr. 201, 344 

Penshurst Place, Kent, i, 576; v, 336; ix, 173; xxx, 
844, 894 

Pentrehobyn, Flintshire, xciv, 684; Corr. 912, 1089 

Peper Harrow, Surrey, Lviii, 1002 

Petersham, Surrey, and its Houses, xliv, 332, 356, 382 

Petwood, Woodhall Spa, xxxviii, 198 

Petworth, Sussex, xxii, 826; Lviii, 818, 862, 928, 966; 
Collection of Pictures, 899, 936; Turner, 974; 
Furniture, Lix, 247; Corr. 288; ci, 422 

Pierrepont, Surrey, xiv, 506 

Pinbury, Gloucestershire, xxvii, 630 

Pinkie House, Musselburgh, xxx, 240; civ, 378 

Pitchford Hall, Salop, ix, 144; xli, a53) 376 

Pixholme Court, Dorking, Lxxxi, 230 

Place House, Wiltshire, xlv, 522 

Plaish Hall, Shropshire, xli, 520 

Plas Brondanw, Merioneth, Lxix, 130; cxxii, 434, 488 

Plas Mawr, Caernarvonshire, xxiv, 126 

Plas Newydd, Anglesey, cxviii, 1198, 1252 

Plumpton Place, Sussex, Lxxiii, 522 

Plympton House, Devon, Lxxiv, 146 

Polesden Lacey, Surrey, ciii, 478, 526 

Pollok House, Renfrewshire, xxxiii, 126; The Gar- 
dens, Lxxvi, 388 

Porchester Castle, Hampshire, Lxxv, 458, 486 

Port Eliot, Cornwall, civ, 778, 828, 882; Corr. 945, 
1338 

Port Lympne, Kent, Liii, 678, 714; Gardens, Lxvi, 
513; Lxxii, 285; Rex Whistler at, Lxxiii, 116; 
Gardens, Lxxix, 276 

Portmeirion, Merioneth, Lxvii, 500 

Poundisford Lodge, Somerset, xxxix, 786 

Poundisford Park, Somerset, xxxix, 758; Lxxvi, 116, 
142; Portraits, 673 

Powderham Castle, Devon, xxiii, 486 

Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow, c, 1062, 1158, 1206; 
Corr. ci, 192, 286 

Powis Castle, Montgomery, 
108, 132; Trees, Lxxvii, 
Lxxix, 564, 598, 624, 652 

Poxwell Manor, Dorset, xxxv, 558; Corr. Lyxx, 261 

Preston Manor, Brighton, Lxxviii, 12 

Prestwold Hall, Leics, cxxv, 828, 890, 948; Corr. 
1025, 1327 

Prinknash Park, Gloucestershire, xx, 414 

Prior Park, Somerset, vii, 48 

Puslinch, Devonshire, Lxxiv, 524 


whos coe East, Court House, xxxi, 
168 


377; xiii, 674; 


ix, 16; xxiii, 666; xli, 
647; Corr. Lxxviii, 25; 


Quebec House, Westerham, xlii, 252; Corr. 311, 334 

Queen’s House, Greenwich, Lxxxi, 458, 484; Paint- 
ings, Lxxxi, 451 

Quenby Hall, Leics, xvi, 342; xxx, 550, 590 

ABY CASTLE, Durham, ii, 322; xxxviii, 760, 
804 

Rackenford Manor, Devon, xcix, 164, 210; Corr. 910 

Radnor House, Twickenham, Lxxxii, 12; Corr. 
Lxxxiii, 340 

Radway Grange, Warwickshire, c, 440, 486; Corr. 
542, 820, 1264 

Ragdale Old Hall, Leicestershire, xix, 126 

Ragley Hall, Warwickshire, vi, 431; Lv, 438, 476, 
505; cxxili, 938, 1006; Corr. 1076 

Rainham Hall, Essex, xlvii, 760 

Rampyndene, Burwash, Sussex, xcix, 394; Corr. 725 


Ramsbury Manor, Wiltshire, xxii, 198; xlviii, 432, 468 


Rashleigh Barton, Devon, xxxvili, 296 

Raynham Hall, Norfolk, xxiv, 90; Lviii, 742, 782; 
Ghost of, Lxxx, 673; Corr. Lxxxi, 211, 288 

Red Lodge, Gloucestershire, xiv, 721 

Reddish Ho., Broad Chalke, Wilts., cxxi, 540, 596 

Reigate Priory, Surrey, xlii. 340, 362: Corr. Xcvil, 
165, 252, 296; Ed. Notes 412, 632; Corr. ce; 1167 

Renishaw Hall, Derbyshire, vill, 560; Lxxxiii, 476, 
506; Pictures, Lxxxiv, 419 

Restoration House, Rochester, Kent, v, 645; Ly, 358 

Rhual, Flintshire, xciii, 1144 

Rialton, near Newquay, Cornwall, xc, 582 

Ribbesford, Worcs, xcvii, 112; Corr. 164, 252, 296 

Ribston Hall, Yorkshire, XIX, 198 

Richmond Green, XCVe Hoy 816 

Richmond Palace, Surrey, xcv, 640, 686 

Ridge End, Wentworth, Surrey, Lxxi, 332 

Ridgemead, Englefield Green, Lxxxvii, 144, 172 

Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, Lxxii, 181, 210 

Rochester, Norman Keep and Palace, Ly, 322 

Rockbeare Manor, Devon, Lxvii, 570, 642 

Rockingham Castle, Northants, viii, 80, 112; L, 44, 
76, 102 

Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, Lxix, 422 

Roehampton Court, Surrey, xlviii, 272 

Roehampton House, Surrey, xxxviti, 232 

Rokeby, Yorkshire, ii, 405; xlii, 277, 300; exvii, 1302 


Rolls Park, Essex, xliv, 17Z 


Rotherfield Hall, Sussex, xxvi, 228 d | 

Rotherfield Park, Hants, ciil, 826, 878, 926; Co 

Rounton Grange, Yorkshire, XXXVii, ‘906 

Rousham, Oxon, xxvii, 306; xcix, 900, 946; ¢ 
34, 80, 127, 266, 356, 448 

Rous Lench Court, Worcestershire, vi, 336 

Rowallan, Ayrshire, xxxiv, 420 

Rowfant, Sussex, L, 686 — 

Rowley, Yorks, cxiv, 1490 

Royal Fort, The, Subs acca xxxix, 646 9} 

Royal Lodge, Windsor, Lxxxv, 7 ! 

Roydon Hall, Kent, Lxxxvii, 198 

Rudding Park, Yorks, cv, 254, 310; Corr. 683, 

Rufford Abbey, Nottinghamshire, xiv, 650; 
of, Lxxxiv, 189; Corr. vii, 1805 

Ruffold Old Hall, Lancashire, Lxvi, 528, 570 

Rushbrooke Hall, Suffolk, xiv, 542; Corr. 
Lii, 97 

Rushton Hall, Northants, xxvi, 454, 904 

Russborough, Co. Wicklow, Lxxxi, 94, i 
Lixxxi,- 21152238 | 

Russell House, Worcestershire, xxix, 54 

Rutland Lodge, Petersham, Surrey, xliv, 382 

Rycote, Oxfordshire, Lxiii, 1 
AIGHTON GRANGE, Cheshire, xxiii, 73 

St. Anthony’s Hall, York, L, 616 

St. Catharine’s Court, Somerset, iv, 
xiii, 495; xx, 738, 774 

St. Donat’s Castle, Glamorganshire, xxii, 270, 

St. Fagan’s Castle, Glamorganshire, xii, 366 

St. Giles’s House, Dorset, xvi, 270; xxxvii, 336 
xciv, 464, 508, 552; Corr. 648, 737, 870, 957 

St. John’s Jerusalem, Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, xe 

St. Leonard’s Hill, Berkshire, ix, 368 

St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, ii, 42; Lvi, 672 
Bells, Corr. 813, 969 

St. Osyth’s Priory, Essex, xiv, 304; xliv, 524, 5 

St. Paul’s Walden Bury, Herts, cxix, 472, 
Corr. 808, 996, 1121 

St. Serf’s House, Roehampton, Surrey, xlviii, 5 

St. William’s College, York, Lxxx. 616 

Salford Hall, Warwickshire, xxx, 932 

Salisbury Close, Houses in, xxxiv, 160, 194 

Salisbury Hall, Herts, cxxvi, 596, 708; Corr. 12 

Saltford Manor, Somerset, cxxiv, 178; Corr. 

Saltram, Devon, Lix, 124, 160; Corr. 251 

Saltwood Castle, Kent, xcii, 986, 1034, 1082 

Samlesbury Hall, Lancashire, xvii, 452 

Sandford Orcas, Dorset, xxi, 341 

Sandford Park, Oxon, Lxxxvii, 480 

Sandhouse, Surrey, xxviii, 296 

Sandhurst Lodge, Berkshire, xvi, 308 

Sandling Park, Kent, cxvi, 36 

Sandringham House, Norfolk, Xi, 722, S06 L 
578; Lxxv, 116; cx, 1240: Corr. 1721 

Sandy combe Lodge, cx, 40 

Sapperton, Mr. E. Gimson’s House, xxv, 348 — 

Sapperton, Mr. A. Ernest Barnsley’s House, xxv 

Sawston, Cambridgeshire, cxv, 1902, 1998, 209 

Scampston, Yorks, cxv, 946, 1034 

Scarisbrick Hall, Lancs, exxill, 506, 580 

Scotney Castle, Kent, xi, 688; xlviii, 1 2e cx 47 

Seaton Delav al, Northumberland, Liv, 800, 
Corr. 946 

Seckford Hall, Suffolk, xxvii, 90 

Sedgebrook Manor, Lines, exv, 152 

site Da ick Park, Horsham, Sussex, ix, 560; xcig 
1134 

Send Grove, Surrey, xevii, 728, 772; Corr. 1044 

Serlby Hall, Notts, cxxv, 654, 708, 766; Corr. 

Severn End, Worcestershire, vi, 464 

Sezincote, Gloucestershire, Lxxxv, 502, 528 

Shardeloes, Bucks, xxxiv, 18; cxx, Corr. 1307 

Sharsted Court, Kent, cvii, 586, 658 

Shavington, Shropshire, xliv, 92, 112 

Shaw House, Berkshire, xxviii, 328 

Shawdon Hall, Northumberland, cxxv, 460 

Shawford House, Hampshire, xlviii, 172, 212 

Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, Lxvii, 714, 750 

Sheldon Manor, Wiltshire, xxxiv, 638 

Sherborne Castle, Dorset, xxviii, 424 

Sheringham Hall, Norfolk, cxxi, 192, 236 

Shillinglee Park, Sussex, Lxxx, 142 

Shiplake Court, Oxfordshire, iv, 16; xx, 594 

Shipton Court, Oxfordshire, vii, 144 

Shipton Hall, Shropshire, xxvii, 414 

Shirburn Castle, Berkshire, vii; 80 

Shirley Vicarage, Surrey, iii, 624 : 

Shobdon Court, Herefordshire, xx, 666 

Shottisbrooke Park, Berkshire, xxxiii, 162 

Shotover Park, Oxon, Lix, 240; Corr. 361 

Shrubland Park, Suffolk, x, 560; cxiv, 948, 
1734; Corr. 1135, 1308, 1747 1 

Shugborough, Staffs, exv, 510, 590, 676, 1126, 
Corr. 779, 870, 959, 1319, 1408, 1631 it. 

Shute Barton, Devon, cix, 326, 398 

Sissinghurst Castle, Kent, xcii, 410, 458, 506 

Sizergh Castle, Westmorland, xix, 942; Fur 
Lx, 653; cvi, 1216, 1374 

Skipton Castle, Yorkshire, xxix, 162, 198 

Sledmere, buceyrke xliv, 282, 308; cvi, 972, 
1140; Corr. 1 

Slindon House, Sussex, L, 880 


792; viinll 


a i i 


d Manor, Surrey, Lxxxiii, 400, 424 

more, Dorset, Lxxvii, 6 

ills Hall, Lancashire, xii, 592; Lxvi, 488 

shill Manor, Gloucestershire, Lxii, 470 

*s Country Houses, cxiv, 782; Corr. 968 

hill, Kent, Lii, 310 

ley, Hants, cxxili, 108, 156, 202; Corr. 462, 
1253 

am de la Bere, Gloucestershire, xxii, 594 

fields, near Dedham, Essex, Liv, 14 

Hay, Binstead ,Hampshire, xci, 348 

ill Park, Bedfordshire, Lxviii, 42, 63, 80, 108,595 

Wingfield Manor, Derbyshire, xxxviii, 90 
Wraxall, Wilts., xv, 450; xvii, 54; xciv, 904 

s Hall, Essex, xi, 48 

Hall, Lancashire, xiii, 336, 368; Li, 16, 48; 

r. 91; xciv, 376 

hley Park, Worcestershire, xl, 42, 70 

borough Hall, Yorkshire, Li, 174 

ge Park, Radnorshire, vii, 368; Lxii, 975 

en, Sussex, cxvii, 666 

ord Hall, Leics, cxxiv, 1284, 1410, 1472 

rer, Sussex Lxxi, 14; Furniture, 66 

yn Court, Gloucestershire, xxx, 780 

yn Fitzwarren, Wiltshire, xcii, 314 

yn Harcourt, Oxfordshire, xc. 628, 674 

ray House, Gloucestershire, v, 816; xl, 630 

rick Park, Yorkshire, vii, 208 

ford Park, Leicester, xxiii, 270; Lvi, 288 

ton Harold, Leicester, xxxiii, 490, 526; cvii, 516; 

r. 667, 739 

e Park, Northants, Chapel, Lxxxiv, 12 

ston House, Dorset, Lxxi, 42; Corr. 189 

rt Castle, Inverness-shire, xxxvii, 112 

ington Hall, Huntingdonshire, xvi, 304 

ey Old Hall, Norfolk, xxxix, 240 

1ans, Munstead Heath, Lxxxi, 63; Corr. 524 

ig Castle, Stirlingshire, xxv, 378 

all, Perthshire, xxxv, 738 

grove Park, Bedfordshire, Lxxxvi, 334 

ton House, Wiltshire, xviii, 558 

Edith Park, Herefordshire, xiii, 744; xxvi, 420; 
i, 962; Corr. Lxiii, 29 

Park, Buckinghamshire, i, 724, xiv, 168 

Park, Northants, cxiv, 280 

Rochford, Lincolnshire, x, 592 

say Castle, Salop, viii, 714; xv, 270; xxvu, 594 

say Court, Shropshire, ix, 272 

Easton Park, Somerset, xcvii, 508, 552, 596; 

r. 826, 958, 1132 

acre, Otham, Kent, Lxvii, 420, 468 

leigh Abbey, Warwickshire, i, 186; vi, 528; x, 
Xix,, 

1 Park, Oxon, cviii, 1094, 1188, 1282; Corr. 2084 

hhurst College, Lancashire, xxviii, 534, 574; 

<xiv, 60, 84; Corr. 117 

head, Wiltshire, ix, 432; Lxxxiii, 608, 638; Corr. 

«xvi, 25; cix, 38; Corr. 266, 1894 

> House, Bucks, xvii, 522; xxxv, 18, 54, 90; cii, 

578, 626; Corr. 735, 839, 1167, 1267, 1318; 

i, 1002; cxxii, 68, 390; Corr. 267, 505; cxxv, 

.; Corr. 963 

» House, Lichfield, cxxii, 1028 

ield Saye, Hants., civ, 1050, 1106, 1162, 1218; 
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12 
- Hill, Middlesex, Lvi, 18, 56 
‘ham Hall, Devon, v, 496 
‘lam Castle, Durham, xxxviii, 836 
ey Priory, Oxfordshire, xxiv, 54 
ey Royal, Yorks, Lxx, 94, 100, 128, 154 
y Court, Kent, Li, 668 
orne Hall, Suffolk, ix, 240 
rook Park, Petersham, Surrey, xliv, 332 
ury Hall, Derbyshire, xvii, 486; Lxxvii, 622, 650, 
3 Corr. Lxxviii, 181 ” 
ey Castle, Gloucestershire, xxv, 486; Lxxxviii, 
, 478, 500; Corr. 575 
ave Manor, Northamptonshire, xxx, 981; Lxxi, 
bs Corr. Lxxii, 52 
Court, Somerset, xxvii, 126 
Courtenay Manor House, Berkshire, xv, 198 
Hall, Yorks, cxxv, 204, 254; Corr. 316 | 
Place, Surrey, iv, 824; xxxv, 199, 234; Lxxi, 202 
Scarsdale, Derbyshire, xlv, 166; Corr. 209 
leys, Middlesex, xxvi, 526; Lxi, 61 
orough Manor, Lewes, Lxxvi, 474 
rove, Badminton, Gloucestershire, Lxxxvi, 626 
ore House, Hampshire, v, 208 
ands, Kent, xix, 870 
Beg Oxfordshire, xcviii, 156 
ord Old Manor, Kent, i, 352 . 
ham House, Devon, v, 528; xxxvii, 176; 
cxi, 290; Corr. 438; cxix, 1420; cxx, 16; Corr. 
, 386, 432 
House, Middiesex, v, 112; xlvi, 728, 802, 838, 
5 cvili, 1873 , 
Court, Gloucestershire, xviii, 486 _ 
3LEY HOUSE, Cheshire, Liv, 84, 114 
abley Old Hall, Cheshire, Liv, 50; Lxii, 997 
shail Castle, Lincs, xxxviii, 18, 54, 143 
Park, Cheshire, xix, 414 
le Dinsley, Hertfordshire, xxix, 562 —__ 
. Newsam, Yorkshire, xvi, 522; Lu, 428; 
iii, 547; c, 1264; Corr. ci, 339 
wood, Norfolk, Lxxxv, 116 


wo Park, Oxon, xxvi, 90; cxxii, 1092, 1148; Corr. 


Thenford House, Northants, c, 624, 670; Corr. 823, 868 

Thirlestane Castle, Berwickshire, xxviii, 194; cvii, 230 

Thornbury Castle, Gloucestershire, xxii, 702 

Thorney Abbey House, Cambs. xlvi, 392 

Thornton Abbey, Lincs, Lxxviii, 90, 116 

Thorpe Hall, Northants, xvi, 234; xlvi, 300, 330, 364; 
Corr. Lxii, 560; cxl, 1732 

Thorpe Mandeville Manor, 
Lxxxiv, 180; Corr. 261 

pee Hall, Notts, Liv, 180; cxxv, 1138, 1194, 


Northamptonshire, 


Tickenhill, Worcs, xcvii, 112; Corr. 341 

Tigbourne Court, Surrey, xviii, 414 

Tintinhull Ho., Somerset, cxix, 798; Corr. 1060 

Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, v, 144; xxix, 342, 378 

Titchfield Place, Hants, xlv, 338; Corr. 383, 413, 506 

Tittenhurst, Surrey, Garden, Lxxvii, 268 

Tocknell’s Court, Painswick, Gloster, xxxvii, 518 

‘Loddington Manor, Gloster, xv, 630; Lxxxii, 374 

Tolleshunt Darcy, Essex, Liv, 14 

Tonacombe, Cornwall, Lxxiv, 500 

Tortworth Court, Gloucestershire, v, 592 

Towneley Old Hall, Lancashire, xxxiv, 228 

Townhill Park, near Southampton, Hampshire, Liii, 
502, 536; Lilies, Lxxx, 61 

Townley Hall, Co. Louth, civ, 178, 228; Corr. 388 

Trafalgar House, Wiltshire, xcviii, 68, 112; Corr. 252 

‘fraquair House, Peebleshire, xx, 198; cvi, 610 

Treasurer’s House, York, xix, 234; Lii, 114, 144; 
xevili, Corr. 472 

‘Tredegar, Monmouthshire, xxiv, 792, 838 

Tregothnan, Cornwall, cxix, 1051, 1112 

Trelowarren, Cornwall, xxxix, 450 

‘Trematon Castle, Cornwall, civ, 428, 478 

‘Trentham Hall, Staffs, iii, 272, 304; xviii, 881 

Trent Park, Hertfordshire, xiii, 240; Lxviii, 497; 
Lxix, 40, 66, 237, 807; Lxxii, 65; Lxxxi, 506, 542 

Trerice Manor House, Cornwall, xxx, 206 

ISR es Cornwall, cxiii, 990, 1072, 1512; Corr. 

‘Treworgy, Cornwall, xv, 378 

Tring Park, Hertfordshire, i, 604; xiv, 724 

‘Tudor House, Broadway, Worcestershire, xxviii, 360 

Tusmore, Oxfordshire, Lxxxiv, 108, 132; Corr. 262 

‘Twickenham, Middlesex, Houses, xcvi, 420, 464, 508, 
Corr. 605, 648, 692, 824, 913, 1089 

Twitts Ghyll, Sussex, Lxiii, 598 

Tyle Mill, Berkshire, xci, 758 

Tyneham, Dorset, Lxxvii, 348 

Tyninghame, Haddingtonshire, xii, 208 

‘Tyntesfield House, Somerset, xi, 624 

Tyringham, Bucks, xlii, 628; Lxv, 740, 780 

Tythrop House, Oxfordshire, xv, 306 

Tyttenhanger, Hertfordshire, xviii, 594; xlvi, 424, 
454; Furniture, xlvi, 590 

FFINGTON HALL, Lincolnshire, xvi, 992 
Ufton Court, Berkshire, xxi, 906 

Uppark, Sussex, xxvii, 702; Lxxxix, 520, 540, 562 

Upper Slaughter Manor, Gloster, xxxiv, 454 

Upper Upham House, Wiltshire, Li, 888 

Upton House, Warwickshire, xvi, 378; Lxxx, 248, 274 


ALEWOOD FARM, Sussex, Lxxviii, 298 
Ven House, Somerset, iv, 528; xxix, 924 
Vyne, The, Hampshire, xiii, 838; xlix, 582, 612, 642; 
xlix, 619, 649; cxxi, 16 


ADDESDON MANOR, Bucks, iv, 208; xii, 
808; cxxvi, 66; Corr. 429 
Waddon Manor, Dorset, Lxx, 536 
Wadfield, The, Sudeley, Glos, xcix, 486, 532; Corr. 
587, 862 
Wadham College, Oxford, Lxxii, 662 
Wakehurst Place, Sussex, xvi, 18 
Walcot Hall, Shropshire, Lxxxvi, 388 
Wallington, Northumberland, xliii, 572, 592 
Wallington Hall, Norfolk, Lxvi, 684 
Walmer Castle, Kent, xlvi, 552, 584; Corr. 531, 704, 
730 
Walpole St. Peter, Norfolk, Lxxi, 638; Corr. 707 
Waltham House, Hertfordshire, ix, 136 
Wanswell Court, Glos., cxvi, 894 
Wanstead House, Essex, Lxxiv, 605 
Warbrook House, Hampshire, Lxxxv, 250, 276; 
John James and, Corr. Lxxxvi, 588 
Wardes, Otham, Kent, xlvi, 270 
Wardour Castle, Wiltshire, Lxviti, 646, 676 
Wardour Old Castle, Wiltshire, Lxviii, 442 
Warley Place, Gardens, xxxvii, 613 
Warmington Manor House, c, 1002 
Warwick Castle, i, 112, 126; xxxv, 792, 842 
Water Eaton Manor, Oxfordshire, xxii, 666 
Waterston Manor, Dorset, xxxix, 208 
Watlington Park, Oxon, cxxv, 18, 60; Corr. 167, 368 
Watton Abbey, Yorkshire, Lxxviti, 458 
Wayford Manor, Somerset, Lxxvi, 336 
Weald Hall, Essex, ii, 560; xviii, 522; xxxvi, 454 
Weald Manor, Bampton, Oxon, c, 256 
Weare Giffard, Devon, xxxvii, 16 
Weavers’ House, Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, xcviii, 
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Welbeck Abbey, Notts, xix, 558; Lxiv, 581 
Welburn Hall, Yorkshire, Corr. Lxvi, 434, 503 
Well Farm, Gloucestershire, xlviii, 304 


xi 


COUNTRY HOMES AND HOUSES—(Continued). 


Wells Close, Somerset, Houses, xxxiv, 260, 292 

Wenlock Abbey, Shropshire, xxi, 558 

Wentworth Castle, Yorkshire, xiii, 504; Lvi, 588, 634; 
Lxxvi, 248; Corr. 689 

Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire, xix, 450; Lyi, 
436, 476, 512, 554; Lxxvi, 248; Corr. 605; xcviii, 
Corr. 604, 648, 693; xcix, 854; cii, 82; Corr. 486 

West Bitchfield, Northumberland, Lxxxviii, 278 

Westbrook, Surrey, xxxi, 92 

West Coker, The Manor House, Somerset, Lii, 470 

Westbury Court, Gloster, xiv, 376; xxiv, 874 

West Dean Park, Sussex, vi, 112 

West Farleigh Hall, Kent, xliii, 444 

West Green House, Hampshire, Lxxx, 540 

West Horsley Place, Surrey, Lxxxv, 302, 328, 354 

Westonbirt House, Gloster, xvii, 378, 414; xxi, 911 

Weston Corbet Place, Hampshire, xc, 372 

Weston Hall, Yorks, cxxiv, 1112 

Weston Manor, Oxon, Lxiv, 268; Corr. 346 

Weston Park, Staffordshire, ii, 592; xcviii, 818, 864 
910; Corr. 1010 

West Stow Hall, Suffolk, xxix, 848 

Westwood Manor, Wilts, Lx, 244, 282; xciv, 376 

Westwood Park Worcestershire, xii, 688; Furniture, 
Lxiii, 166; Lxiv, 50, 94 

West Wycombe Park, Buckinghamshire, xxxix, 16, 
48; Lxxiii, 466, 494 

Whitehall, Shropshire, xlvii, 200 

Whitmore Hall, Staffs, cxxi, 1144; Corr. 1208 

Whitton Court, Shropshire, xli, 181 

Wick, Richmond, Surrey, The, Lxxxix, 100 

Wickens Manor, Kent, xcvi, 772 

Wickham Court, Kent, xi, 656 

Wick Street, Gloster, xlviii, 304 

Widcombe Manor, Somerset, Lxxxii, 220 

Wilberforce House, Hull, cix, 938 

Wilbury Park, Wilts, Lxxi, 96; cxxvi, 1014, 1148 

Willey Hall, Shropshire, xlix, 215 

Wilsford Manor, Wiltshire, xx, 450 

Wilsley House, Cranbrook Kent, xlviii, 240 

Wilton House, Wilts, iv, 304; xi, 464; xv, 774; xcv, 
112, 156; Corr. 208, 296, 341, 384 

Wiltshire Clothiers’ Houses, xciv, 904 

Wimpole Hall, Cambridgeshire, xxiii, 234, Lxi, 806, 
844; Furniture, Lxx, 590 

Winchester College, Lxxiv, 66, 94; Corr. 132, 186 

Winchester, The Deanery, Hampshire, Li, 406, 442; 
Corr. 551, 617 

Windlesham Moor, Surrey, Gardens, Lxxv, 566 

Windsor and Frogmore Gardens, xi, 736 

Windsor Castle, xxix, 798; Lxxix, 423; State Apart- 
ments, Lxviii, 708, 776, 802; Furniture, 751, 785, 
813; Pictures, Lxix, 52; Lxxiii, 578; Furniture, 603 
Norman Tower, Lxxviii, 324, Lxxxix, 94, 116 

Wingerworth Hall, Derbyshire, xxvii, 162 

Wingfield Castle, Suffolk, xxxiii, 952 

Winnington Hall, Cheshire, Liv, 314; Corr. 503 

Winslow Hall, Bucks, cx, 572 

Winton Castle, East Lothian, xxxii, 260 

Wiston Park, Sussex, xxv, 306 

Witley Court, Worcs, xcvii, 992, 1036; xcviii, 76, 120 

Wittington, Bucks, Lxii, 90; Garden, Lxiv, 81 

Wiveton Hall, Norfolk, xxxviii, 712, 818 

Woburn Abbey, cxvii, 854, 866, 977; Corr. 987; 
exvili, 434, 488 

Wolfeton House, Dorset, xi, 304; cxiv, 414, 484; 
Corr. 2047 

Wollaton Hall, Notts, viii, 496; xli, 544, 568, 592 

Wolseley Hall, Staffordshire, xxvii, 234 

Wolterton Hall, Norfolk, xxiv, 450; cxxii, 116, 166; 
Corr. 266, 309, 444 

Woodfalls, Melchet Park, Lxviii, +12 

Woodhall Park, Herts, Lvii, 164, 198; Lxvii, 611 

Woodlands Manor, Wiltshire, Lv, 732, 776 

Woodroofe’s, Marchington, Staffs, cx, 650 

Woodside, Hertfordshire, ix, 400 

Woodsome Hall, Yorkshire, xx, 906 

Woolbeding, Sussex, cii, 278, 328; Corr. 387, 536, 586 

Woollas Hall, Worcestershire, xx, 270 

Wootton Lodge, Staffs, xxvii, 946; cxxv, 522, 596; 
Corr. 777, 840, 843, 903 

Wootton Manor, Sussex, cxvii, 920 

Worcester College, Oxford, Lxxvii, 426 

Wormington Grange, Gloucestershire, Lxxxviii, 256 

Wormley Bury, Hertfordshire, xxxvii, 144 

Worsley Hall, Lancashire, x, 80 

Worth Park, Sussex, vi, 400 

Wortham Manor, Devon, cxix, 1174, 1228; Corr. 1429 

Wotton House, Aylesbury, Bucks, xv, 126; cvi, 38, 
110, 182; Corr. 263, 334, 406, 764 

Wotton House, Surrey, iv, 496; x, 523 

““Wren’s House,” Chichester, Sussex, xxxi, 61 

Wrest Park, Bedfordshire, xvi, 54, 90; xviii, 772; 
Corr, xlii, 112 

Wrotham Park, Middlesex, xliv, 404, 458 

Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordshire, v, 240 

Wych Cross Place, Sussex, xxviii, 934 

Wyck Court, Gloucestershire, xviii, 741 

Wyck, The, Hertfordshire, xviii, 630 

Wytham Abbey, Oxfordshire, xciii, 400 


AFFLE HILL, Dorset, Lxxiv, 14 

Yanwath Hall, Westmorland, xiv, 126 
Yarnton Manor, Oxon, xviii, 90; cx, 2096, 2162 
Yester House, East Lothian, Lxxii, 94, 126 
York, The Halls of, L, 578, 616 


Ms 
nae 


PLACES 


AFRICA 
Bardo, The, Algiers, Lxi, 132 
Djenan-el-Mufti, Algiers, Lx, 504 
Fez, Lii, 718, 778 
Kenya National Park, cxxiv, 58 
Mahadine, The Villa, Algiers, xxxviii, 424 
Queen’s Kenya Garden, cxii, 108 

AUSTRIA 
Castle Ambras, Tyrol, Lxxxii, 318 
Kreuzenstein, The Castle of, xxviii, 160 
Mirabel Gardens, Salzburg, Lxxxii, 214 
Schénbrunn Palace, Vienna, Lxvii, 162, 196, 228 
Vienna, National Library, Lxiv, 432; Upper Belve- 

dere, cxxvi, 948 
AUSTRALIA 

Oldest Town in Victoria, cxxv, 904 

BELGIUM 
Belgian Chateaux, Lxxxvi, 165 
British Embassy, Brussels, cxxiv, 532 
Brussels Exhibition, cxxiii, Supplement 
Buildings and Art Treasures, exxili, 944 
Chateau de Beloeil, Tournai, cxxiii, 234; Corr. 411, 
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CHINA 
Summer Palace Gardens, Peking, cxi, 1242 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Prague, Gardens of, Lxxxiii, 326 
DENMARK 

Danish Castles, cix, 1008 
Historic Houses, cxv, 1892; Corr. 2007 

EGYPT 
Bayt-el-Kredlea, Cairo, Lxxxiy. 654 

FRANCE 
Agincourt, cxxiv, 782; Corr. 1008 
_Anboise, Indre-et-Loire, xxvi, 324, 356 
“Ancy Le Franc, Burgundy, Lxxxii, 246; Corr. 308 
Anjou, The Castle of, Maine-et-Loire, xl, 350 
Arles of Van Gogh, cxi, 1498; Corr. 1658 
Avignon, Papal Palace, xlv, 618; Lxv, 696 
Azay-le-Rideau, Indre-et-Loire, xxxv, 450 
Balleroy, Chateau of, Calvados, xliv, 606 
Beaumesnil, Chateau of, Eure, xliv, 606 
Blois, Loire-et-Cher, xxi, 270, 306 
Bonnetable, Chateau of, Sarthe, xlv, 196 
Bourges, Cher, xxv, 558, 594; xxvii, 490; xxviii, 499; 

xli, 400, 424 
British Embassy, Paris, cxxii, 16, 72; Corr. 174, 356 
Carcassonne, Fortress and Castle, xxxii, 602 
Chambord, Loire-et-Cher, xxii, 486 
Chantilly, Oise, xxi, 822 
Chateau Anet, xxiii, 702 
cts de Castille, Provence, cviii, 664; Corr. 932, 
011 
Chf&tean de Nantes, xxxix, 478 
Chateau de Rochers, Ile de Vilaine, xxxvii, 80 
Chateau de Villandry, Touraine, ciii, 1226 
Chateau de Vitre, Ile et Vilaine, xxxvii, 80 
Chateau d’Hautefort, Dordogne, xli, 12 
Chateau d O, Orne, xxxi, 280 
Chateau des Réaux, Indre-et-Loire, xii, 108 
Chateau du Moulin, Cher, xlii, 180 
Chateaudun, Eure-et-Loire, xxv, 594, 630 
Chateau of Fontaine Henry, Calvados, xliv, 10 
Chateau Gaillard, Eure, xxii, 234 
Chateau Garnetot, Normandy, cvi, 688 
Chateau La Verrerie, Oizon, evi, 1292; Corr. 1515 
Chateau Le Lude, Sarthe, xxxi, 970 
Chaumont La Guiche, xli, 84 
Chaumont-sur-Loire, xxxiv, 566; Corr. xlv, 354 
Chenonceau, Indre-et-Loire, xxiii, 414 
Cheverny, Loire-et-Cher, xxvii, 54; Lxxxiii, 300 
Clairefontaine, Lxii, 807 
Courtanvaux, Sarthe, xxxix, 366 
D’Alluye, The Hotel, Blois, Loire-et-Cher, xlv, 64 
Faucigny-Lucinge’s Hotel, Paris, Lxxxiii, 663 
Field of Crécy, cxxii, 342; Corr. 782 
Fontaine Henry, The Chateau of, Calvados, xliv, 10 
Hotel Lallemond, Bourges, xli, 424 
Josselin, Morhiban, xxi, 630 
Kerjean Chateau, Brittany, xxxii, 196 
Langeais, Indre-et-Loire, xxvii, 774 
La Bastie D’Urfé, Loire, xl, 574 
La Rochefoucauld, xxxiv, 388 
Loches, Indre-et-Loire, xxix, 672 
London in Gascony, cxxii, 424; Corr. 
Maintenon, Eure-et-Loire, xxix, 18 
Maison Bourgtheroulde, Rouen, xiii, 558 
Meillant, Cher, xxxviii, 126, 162 
Montigny-le-Gannelon, Chateau of, Eure-et-Loire, 
xlv, 196 

Montreuil-Bellay, Maine-et-Loire, xxx, 666, 704 
Mont St. Michei, Manche, xxi, 54, 90 
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AND BUILDINGS ABROAD 


FRANCE—continued 
Nancy, Ducal Palace, xxxvi, 489 
Pavillon Le Butard, Paris, cix, 1207 
Pierrefonds, Oise, xxv, 90, 126 
Rambures, xxxvi, 491 
Rheims, The Archbishop’s Palace, xxxvi, 486 
Rocher-Mezangers, Chateau of, Mayenne. xliv, 10 
Rouen, Maison Bourgtheroulde, xxiii, 558; Palais de 
Justice, 566 
St. Aignan, Loire-et-Cher, xxxix, 80 
St. Fargeau, Yonne, xxxv, 162 
St. Ouen, The Chateau of, Mayenne, xlv, 196 
Serrant, Maine-et-Loire, xxx, 968 
Tanlay, Chateau de, Burgundy, Lxxxii, 194 
Tarascon, The Castle of, xlv, 618 
Ussé, xxxvi, 326 
Valencay, Indre, xxii, 908 
Vaux-le-Vicomte, Manche, xx, 818, 870 
Villebon, Eure-et-Loire, xxxviii, 552 


GERMANY 
Herrenhausen, Hanover, Gardens, Lxxxiv, 
Nymphenberg, Palace, Munich, Lxxvii, 242 
Pommersfelden, Schloss Franconia; Lxxxiv, 37 
Residenz, Wurtzburg, Lxxx, 300 
Veitsh6chheim, Lxxx, 436 

GREECE 

Corfu, English Regency Architecture in, Lxxxiv, 252 


HOLLAND 
Het Huys Ten Donck, Lxxxiii, 167 
Zuylestein, xxi, 486 
INDIA 


Calcutta, Government House, cxxv, 
1087 

Delhi, Government House, Lx, 388 

Georgian Architecture in Calcutta, civ, 1174; Corr. 
1338 

New Delhi, Lxix, 708, 754, 782, 809; Lxx, 12, Corr. 
50, 80, 110, 216 

Poona Revisited, cxxiii, 1302 

PRALY. SlG@liny, ELC. 

Assisi, Lx, 320 

Barbarossa, Lxxv, 60 

Boboli Gardens, The, Florence, xii, 307; xix, 702 

Casa Grande, The, Figline, near Florence, Lvi, 455 

Certosa di Pavia, xli, 326 

Cimbrone, Villa, Ravella, Lxxvii, 200 

Gardens in Italy: Villa Conte, Villa Falconieri, 
Frascati; Villa Lante, Rome, ix, 624; Villa Aldo- 
brandini, Monreale, ix, 832; Villa Medici, Fiesole, 
Villa Petraja, xii, 307; Villa Lante, Villa Farnese, 
xli, 306 

Malcontenta, Venice, Lxxxii, 396, 420 

Monte San Michele, Capri, Gardens at, xxxi, 175 

Padua and its University, Li, 561 

Palazzina Cinese at Palermo, cii, 724 

Palladian Villas in Italy, cvii, 1634 

Pisa Cathedral, Giovanni Pisano’s Pulpit, Lix, 790 

Rome, cix, 177 

St. Peter’s, Rome, Lx, 1000; Lxi, 16 

San Michele, Capri, Lxxiv, 652 

Santa Chiara, Naples, Pergola of Maiolica, Lxiv, 746 

Sicily, Temples in, Lix, 350 

Torre di Materita, Capri, Lxxiv, 678 

Vatican Gardens, Rome, xv, 854; xli, 306 

Villa Albani, Rome, xvii, 738, 774 

Villa D’ Este, Tivoli, ix, 682; xiv, 806; xli, 306. 

Villa Gamberaia, Florence, Xix, 738 

Villa Giusti, Verona, x, 421 

Villa Lante, Rome, xvi, 820, 870 

Villa Medici, Rome, xix, 594 

Villa Palmieri, Florence, x, 40; xviii, 906 

Villa Pamphili Doria, Rome, ix, 624; xix, 18 

Villa Quercia, Capri, ix, 304 

Villa Torlonia, Frascati, ix, 624, 832; xix, 378 

Villa at Bomarzo, cxxiv, 820 

Villas of the Brenta, cxxy, 398 


JAPAN 
Gardens in Japan, x. 336, 626; xl, 240 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Rhodes Castle, ci, 864; cii Corr. 138 
Villa Frere, Maita, Lxviii, 12; Malta, Two Houses in, 
Lxxxvii, 606 


174, 262 


754; Corr. 963, 


PALESTINE 
Government House, Jerusalem, Lxx, 480 
POLAND 
Lazienki, Warsaw, Lxxxiii, 578 
PORTUGAL 
Evora Planning, cii, 630 
Gardens in Portugal, cxxv, 1320 
Portuguese Country Houses, Lxxx, 222 
Quinta de Fronteira, Lxxxvi, 634 


VOLUME CXXVI 


Nov. 5; Christmas Number Dec. 3. 


RIVIERA 

Boccanegra, Lxvi, 714 
Champ-Fleuri, Californie, Cannes, Lxiv, 546 
Fanfarigoule, Lxiii, 289 
Isola Bella, Cannes, xxix, 450 
Isoletta, Eze, A.M., Lxiv, 829 
La Berlugane, near "Beaulieu, Lxviii, 747 
La Leopolda, Lxv, 78 
La Mortola, Ventimiglia, Lxiii, 184 
Les Bruyéres, Cap Ferrat, Lxi, 270 
Lou Seuil, Eze, A.M., Lxi, 208, 244; Lxiv, 900 
Maryland, Alpes Maritimes, XXViii, 816, 862; Li 
Mon Caprice, Eze, A.M., Lxiii, 114 
Monaco, The Palace and Gardens of the Prine 

Lyi, 824; Lxii, 986 
Primavera, Cap Ferrat, Lxv, 173 
Sainte Claire, Le Chateau, Hyeres, Lxiv, 610 © 
Souleiadou, Cap Ferrat, Lxiv, 695 
Villa Cypris, Cap Martin, Lxi, 342 
Villa Fiorentini, Lxii, 912 
Villa Maria Serena, Lxvi, 562; Corr. 658 
Villa Monbrillant, Lxvi, 837 
Villa Mont Agel, ‘Mentone, Lxii, 745 
Villa Rosemary, Alpes Maritimes, xxxi, 468; Lxii 
Villa Rosmarino, The Gardens of the, Gara 

Mentone, Lviii, 892 
Villa Salies, Beaulieu, A.M., Lx, 964 
Villa Sylvia, A.M., xxviii, 90; Lxi, 90 


RUMANIA 


Bucarest, The Royal Palace in, Lxxxiv, 573 
Mogosea, The Palace of, Lxxxvii, 356 


RUSSIA 
Moscow and the Kremlin, xl, 444 
Netherlands Embassy in Moscow, cii, 1208 
Peterhof, cxxii, 216 
Tsarskoje Selo and Pavlovsk, Lxxxv, 648; | 
Txexvi 25 


; | 
| 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Arcadia, Johannesburg, Li, 93 
Bartinney, Stellenbosch, Lxvi, 239 
Cape Town Houses, xxxii, 420; xxxvi, 90 
Kirstenbosch, Lxvii, 561 
Luncarty, Claremont, Lxxxvi, 257 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, House near 
Taormina, Cape Town 
Welgelegen, Cape Town, xi, 104 
Woolsack, The, Cape Town, xi, 104 


SPAIN AND THE SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN 
Alhambra, The, Granada, iv, 624 
Aranjuez, cxxii, 106; Corr. 356, 502 
Castles in Spain, exxiii, 290 
Ei Laberinto, Barcelona, Lxv, 554 
Garden Palace of Quelez, cv, 916 
Generalife, The, Granada, xl, 734 
La Granja, Lxvi, 930 
Majorca, Lxvi, 482; cix, 945 
Raxa, Majorca, Lxv, 776 

SWEDEN 
Gardens in Stockholm, xcv, 286 
Gardens of Sweden, Lxxvii, 38 


Lidingo, Stockholm, Carl Milles’s Garden, Lxiy 
Ulriksdal, Stockholm, Lxix, 316 


SWITZERLAND 
League of Nations, Geneva, Lxxxiii, 133 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


American Architecture (The work of Mr. Tho 
Hastings), Li, 856 

Bishop’s Garden, Washington, xciv, 380 

Bonniecrest, Newport, xl, 98 

Carter’s Grove, Virginia, Lxxiv, 704; Corr. Lxxv 
Ta, 

Duke University, Carolina, cx, 1366 

Gore Place, Waltham, Mass, xcvii, 684 

Gwinn, Cleveland, xxxix, 562 

Historic Houses, cviii, 992; Corr. 1293, 1417 

Jamestown, Virginia, cxxi. 640: Corr. 879. 931, 
1208 

John Bartram’s Ho., Philadelphia, cxix, 549 

Maxwell Court, Connecticut, xii, 36 

Mount Vernon, Virginia, xcviii, 420, 464 

New York, Li, 435; cix, 1624 

St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, xcix, 1182 

Timberline, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, xli, 220 

Washington, The City of, Li, 204; British Em 
at, Lxxxv, 38, 64; The White House, Lx 

Weld Garden, Brookline, Massachusetts, xiiii, | 

White House, The, Washington, xl, 658 

Williamsburg, Virginia, Restoration of, Lxs vi, 
exxi, 650; The Palace, xciii, 616; cxxi, 650, 


Dec. 7 
1912, p. 15* 


| AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales held regularly at 
the Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 

MAYfair 3771. 
for entry forms and 
g payment to vendors. 


HIGH PRICES 
g paid in our London Auction Room 
ver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
erms and Sanrple Catalogue on request. 
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ROM YOUR HOME to any part of the 

world M. A. L, TRANSPORT, LTD., take 
good care of your car.—CITy 6411, 50, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4, 
pb ths DS ote A) arnt echt! Joe Se es 
FoR GRANDFATHERS ESPECIALLY: Give 

your children cine pictures of your grand- 
children. It is easy to use the Bell & Howell 
Turret 3-lens camera with automatic exposure 
Setting. £57 10s. 11d.—-WALLACE HEATON 
LTD., The Cine Camera People, 127 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 
Founded 1796. 
mstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424, 


PERSONAL 


GET TAILORING SERVICE for which 
my people have been waiting for years 
LLAUME where Ladies’ suits and coats 
made to measure for about 24 ens.; with 
ds of fabrics to choose from.—59 Davies 
London, W.1. 

IT FEEDING BELL hanging outside 
ur window provides endless enter- 
nt. With bracket, 7/6. Tit Nesting 
rd observation door, 15/- post free. 


ird Tables. Money back guarantee.— 
ILL, 4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 
[DENTS caused by polished floors can 
: prevented by using Furmoto Non-Slip 
Polish. From Ironmongers, grocers, 
1y Whites, etc., or write to FURMOTO 
(CAL CO., LTD., 1/3, Brixton Road, 
i, S.W.9. 

Chinese, Japanese furniture, paintings, 
cquer, Ivories, porcelain, etc., wanted. 
urios and Buddhas.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
(Member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
asington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 
QIN’S for simple but superb glass.— 
, Dover Street, London, W.1. 

¥ AND NAVY STORES, experienced and 
liable buyers of Old Gold, Silver and 
ry. Send registerd post, or call Vic- 
treet, London, S.W.1 (VICtoria 1234). 
ISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Earn 
home, designing machine printed tex- 
A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
. As long established designers to the 
trade we can offer you the finest postal 
@nd market for your work.—Send 3d. 
for Free Booklet to “C.L.”, TEXTILE 
O, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


AT THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
_ END OF REGENT STREET 


Yharles Packer’s Jewellery Shop is 
ull of many lovely watches and 
ings from which to choose. Gor- 
‘eous gold bracelets and necklets. 
Jriginal gold charms and brace- 
ets. Beautiful Swiss Clocks. 


CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 
76, Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel, REGent 1070. 


‘SFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
ustry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
croft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
sible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
| 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
xESSES AND THEIR BOROUGHS vote 
delicious Burgess’ Anchovy paste on 
d toast. 
LRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
lored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
nm or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
asurement. Send cheque, cash or ¢.0.d. 
PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
m. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
ction guaranteed or money back. 
ITERED SURVEYOR, having achieved 
ficient income to enable him to at least 
his work, desires to meet property-own- 
jy or Gentleman who have tax, trust or 
nance problems at home or abroad, or 
bly both. Pleasant associations and 


f now more important than pay. Please 
sox 2648. 


MSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
sic, Art, English or Writing. Please 
ubject in which interested. Brochure 
— SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE 
GE, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 
CLEANING BY POST 

‘AR IS IT to your Cleaners? Why not use 
stchley ‘‘Fast Mail’ 7-day service? It is 
t value for all who live in the country. 
or details to: Dept. C.L., P.O. Box No. 7, 
xy, Leics. 

INIC Lavage in comfort. Stimulating.— 
3s Ollivier. Open until 8 p.m. MAY. 1085. 


INVESTMENTS LIMITED, Bankers 
offer 74% on sums £20 to £500 (with- 
demand) with extra 4% on each £500 
Details from Investment Dept. CY., 
S INVESTMENTS, LTD., Danes Inn 
265 »Strand, London, W. 

INDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
; Silver and Plate urgently required. 
es, Call or send. Expert representa- 


t if desired. The largest buyers are 
EY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 


MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 
ured from the finest Irish linen and 
fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 
‘the body to breathe, Also sports 
Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
Tequest.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 


Aly 


l G.P.O. as a newspa’ 
 Gotch iAlsta) Ltd.; Sou 


‘Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, Limite 


Fut. COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offer. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., W.1. 


Hiz£ A SOUND OR SILENT PROJECTOR 
for your winter shows. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


oi Se a ete etl MA deo sale 
ee OW to Find Us’? maps.—A. Fyffe, Bourne 
Chambers, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth. 


JANE AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 

Lane Hotel)—Furs! Remodelling, New and 
near new furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
accepted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
Ayton personally.—Tel. GRO. 5089. 


AKING FRIENDS IN A DIVIDED WORLD. 
The Friends Service Council (Quakers) 
welcomes gifts and legacies for its international 
services overseas.—FSO (21), Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


N2 GARDEN is complete without the lovely 
Windflowers of the Bible Anenrone Coron- 
aria. May I send you my natural colour booklet 
on these beautiful flowers—JAN KUIPER, 
Kingsbridge, Devonshire. 


OBLIGE DISPOSE gorgeous Silver Blue Mink 
Stole. £95. As new.—Box 1753. 


Ol PAINTINGS wanted forall periods. Single 
pictures or collections.—COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Tel. 65637. 


HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spe- 

cialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 
to buy French furniture and works of art. 
They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 
candelabra and services from the English and 
Continental factories at 

BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 

ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 

SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 

Miniatures and enamels will also command 
high prices. Their qualified buyer will call 
by appointment and place his experience at your 
disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 
9, Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Telephone 
GROsvenor 3585. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 75/-, post 1/6, Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, rose, green. Ladies 34-42 
bust, men 36-46.—Patts from AUSTIN SMITH, 
36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


EWARD OFFERED to those seeking modern 

luxury for a moderate outlay—a Guildwood 
Cedar Bungalow.—Contact CEDAR HOMES, 
LTD., Artington, Guildford, 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Exclusively designed beachwear and swimsuits 
made to measure. 


SELLING JEWELLERY? Hayes, the fanrous 
Hatton Garden Jewellers, offer you the fol- 
lowing record prices: £5-£2,500 for One-, Two-, 
Three- or Five-Stone Diamond Rings; £10-£100, 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100 Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20-£500, Diamond Watches and 
Eternity Rings; £5-£55, Gold Pocket Watches 
and Chains; £3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies. Up to £5,000 for Diamond and 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Ear-rings, etc. Valuations by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmological Association). If you can- 
not call personally send your parcel by registered 
post. It will be quite safe and you will receive 
an immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
sell. M. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Diamond House, 37, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1.. HOLborn 8177. 
END FLOWERS for your VALENTINES 
GIFT on 14th February. A box of Flowers 
sent anywhere in Britain. Boxes £1, £2. £3, £5. 
—FLOWERS-BY-POST LTD., East Horsley, 
Surrey, 
HARE-A-FLAT, LTD., 175, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. HYD. 2545. The right person 
for your flat, or we find suitable accommoda- 
tion including many separate flats. Mainly 
young professional people consult us. 
PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 
wear since 1846, W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains 
a wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lamrbswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure of your affection 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill; your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Sretkenrors HAIR IS NO PROBLEM. No 
more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatments and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultation with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone 
for appt., WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
bdr in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter.—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey. 
ie GREATEST REWARD for a hard day’s 
work is a good meal made better with 
RAYNER’S MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good 
grocers. 


e ursda; TRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE Newnes, LrD., Tower House, Lo 
"tg Ag hig este fos Canadian Rtacctink Post. Entered as second class matter at 


HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 


OODWORM eradicated permanently by 

ONE application of ‘‘WYKAMOL’’. Ob- 
tainable through Boots or from Richardson and 
Starling Limited (Dept. C.), Timber Decay Ad- 
vice Bureau, 6, Southampton Place, London, 
W.C.1. (HOL, 3555-6.) Write for advice on any 
problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


100 YEARS ago the idea of Red Cross 

was born. Please mark this centenary 
year by donation or legacy. Write for leaflet.— 
THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY, 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


VALUATIONS 


EMPLE WILLIAMS personally undertakes 

valuations of contents of houses and works 
of art for probate and insurance purposes. 
Experience of over 40 years at your service.— 
TEMPLE WILLIAMS, LTD., Haunch of Venison 
Yard, Brook St., W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 1486). 


EDUCATIONAL 


ERCHANT NAVY Radio Officer Cadets, 15- 
1734 years. R.M.S. Wray Castle, Ambleside. 


OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE 

on choosing the right school for your child. 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where per- 
sonal advice on day and boarding schools, 
tutorial and specialised studies both in this 
country and abroad is available. — THOS. 
COOK & SON LTD., SC/A/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. GRO. 4000. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.3. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 


Faculties, Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next courses for English and foreign students 
start 5th January and 26th April, 1960. 

Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 


HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE provides a first class conrplete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education. Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
writing, Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas or by arrangement. Register of near- 
by living accommodation available—C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3525. 


TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE, 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Girls’ boarding school in country mansion, 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands. Within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E. and Higher examina- 
tions, and, in addition, it is now possible for 
pupils to take a complete commercial course in 
R.S.A. examinations. Individual attention. All 
the usual extras available, including driving. 
Own riding school, famous for the Musical Ride 
which has appeared on television and at agri- 
cultural shows. The Principal would like it 
emphasised that all training for this is strictly 
limited to out-of-school hours. Pupils must 
achieve a good percentage in their school work 
before being allowed in the Musical Ride. It is 
encouraged as an excellent medium for char- 
acter training, developing courage, endurance 
and a sense of adventure.—For illustrated pros- 
pectus, apply PRINCIPAL. Tel. Market Drayton 

3398. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


GoCk nose Ee (Married Couple) for 
completely modernised farmhouse within 
only 15 miles London, on main bus and Green 
Line routes. Own staff lounge, dining room and 
large bedroom, Central heating. TV and every 
modern convenience. Prefer male as cook but 
not essential. Usual annual holiday and day 
off each week. Write for interview giving ages, 
experience to date in detailed date order, and 
wages required to Box 2650. 


AN AND WIFE REQUIRED by an Indus- 

trial concern on Merseyside to manage 
their Guest House of 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge, dining room and kitchen. Own accom- 
modation which comprises bedroom, bathroom 
and lounge provided. Duties would include per- 
sonal attendance, cooking, cleaning, etc., for 
visiting directors. Experienced couple preferred 
who would naturally have good references.— 
Write to Box M.237, Lee & Nightingale Ltd., 
Advertising Agents, Liverpool. 


Mise HELP wanted to take charge 2 
children, girl 9, boy 5, at day school. 


Mother away ill, Good daily help.—J. O. 


HUNTER, The Old Forge, Tanworth-in- 
Arden, Warwickshire. Tel. 489. 
WANTED 


Mf thi adn ee 
pur TIME ASSISTANCE offered to Agricul- 

tural Property owner by 37-year-old married 
gentleman widely experienced estate manager. 
Own car and willing find own accommodation. 
—Box 2649. 
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FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. PRUNES MAG- 
NIFICENT. The largest and best since the 
war. 3 lb. 15/-, 7 lb. 34/-. All post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. t 


THE FRENCHMAN visiting our Restaurant 
will be advised to sample an Entrecé of the 
finest Scotch Beef, with fresh English vege- 
tables—but the Englishman should indulge in 
such delicacies as Cuisses de Grenouille Proven- 
cal and Rognons de Veau Flambés. 

French Cuisine of the highest standard, 
especially selected wines, and a pleasantly 
luxurious atmosphere are perfectly combined 
in Joseph & Martin’s 

““GENEVIEVE” 
in 13, Thayer Street, Marylebone. W.1. 
Please reserve at HUN. 2244 or WEL. 5023. 
(Sorry, but we close on Sundays.) 


NEW YEAR GIFTS 


OYAL DOULTON Figures. Hicklenton & 
Phillips, New BridgeSt., Ludgate Circ.,E.C.4. 


Ene OCES (men’s). Thick Handknit wool, 
3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 52/3). Shooting hose 23/6 
pr. Sturdiest pullovers 59/11 (large 63/11). Post. 
1/6. Renowned values. — MUNRO-FRIEND 
(CL), 717, Clarkston Rd., Glasgow, S4. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DUEFABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 
men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure. 25/- per yard, 56/58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns -DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. Day and _ evening 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


OYAL WORCESTER Figures. Hicklenton & 
Phillips, New Bridge St., Ludgate Cir., E.C.4. 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
5 


Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
‘SIRO-SET’’ which gives trousers a durable 
crease. Attractive patterns in British wool 

tweeds and worsted suitings. 

Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 

Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


EN’S SHOOTING STOCKINGS. Hand- 

knitted, fancy turnovers, Highland home- 
spun mixtures. Sample Stocking and Wool 
Patterns sent, 27/6 pair.—Box 2644, 


SECCEING Stockings, 12/11. Plain Lovat 
Green, Beige, Fawn, Brown, state boots size; 
quality guaranteed.—_MONTAGUE JEFFREY, 
Outfitter, St. Giles Street, Northampton. 


TAILORING 


ANDSWORTH HIGH STREET, §8.W.18. 

W. G. CHILD & SONS, LTD., No. 106-108, 
Vandyke 3895. For close on 200 years the Child 
family have been tailoring, the business passing 
on to each successive son in each generation. 
The work is made in their own workrooms and 
the firm deals only in high quality products, 
discarding the use of cheap materials and 
inferior labour, consequently the Sport and 
Country Wear they produce reflect only the 
highest standard of craftsmanship. 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 


Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET”’ which gives trousers a durable 
crease, Attractive patterns in British wool 

tweeds and worsted suitings. 

Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 

Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


=: FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled, 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


CORSETIERES 


TiS FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 
with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge. S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 
Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


Mass & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment. — FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY, 2275. 
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ORRIS 


Twelve Months Warranty and backed by B.M.C. 


Service — the most comprehensive in Europe. 


MORRIS MINOR 1000. Prices from £416 (plus £174.0.2 P.T.) 
MORRIS MINI-MINOR. Prices from £350 (plus £146.19.2 P.T.) 
MORRIS OXFORD, Prices from £575 (plus £240.14.2 P.T.) 


MORRIS MOTORS, LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD, 


London Distributors : Morris House, Berkeley Square, London, W.r. Overseas Business; NUFFIELD EXPORTS LTD., OXFORD, and at 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


The moment ‘Minor’ owners meet there’s a 
mutual admiration society in session— with the 
Minor rooo as the star! And always on the 
agenda are compliments to the sparkling power, 
comfort and economy of this classic car. 
There’s room for another elbow on the 
bonnet! Why not join in! It feels good to be a 
Minor owner. The world’s happiest motorists 
are carried unanimously . . . in the Minor 1000. 


World famous 948 c.c. OHV engine | full 4-seater 
inter-axle comfort | superb suspension and road- 
holding | rack and pinion steering | safety door 
locks | big-car features and amenities .... and, in 
everything, Morris Quality First. ; 


